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HIS MASTERS VOICE 


We hit the first ball 


for a home run! 


WHEN we assumed the advertising of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, one job was paramount and had to be 
done right and at once. The mew Orthophonic Victrola 
needed an introduction to the public. And that introduc- 
tion had to be striking, thorough-going and effective. 

Victor Day, November 2, 1925, announced after weeks 
of careful preparation and planning, was probably the 
greatest instance of nation-wide sales demonstration in 
the history of merchandising. On the same day, from 
coast to coast, Victor dealers co-operating, over two 
million people saw and heard the new Orthophonic 
Victrola. Overnight the fame of this marvelous new 
instrument spread to every corner of the land. 

Since that day even the unrivaled production facilities 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company have been 
unable to fill the flood of orders which resulted. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SUPERIOR PURCHASING GUIDE 


The first thing consulted by many thousands 
of important buyers 


Everywhere, Everyday, buying Everything 


No matter what your product, this Register 
would often present your sales message to the 
right man at the right moment;—many times 
when you would not come to attention atall, 
if not in the Register;—our users rarely look 
elsewhere. 





The only ‘‘Paid’’ 
circulation work of 
its kind, it aims 
at 100% complete- 
ness, regardless of 
advertising. 
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BIG 
BUYERS 


Prefer it, 
order it, 
pay for it, 
use it. 























A.B.C. me £00. — 
(THE ONLY ONE) << $15.00 
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2300 Advertisers Use 7432 Spaces 


Most of them use ‘‘Keys’’ and know what they get 


Space costs for only one issue a year, but continues as effective 
throughout the year as if repeated every week or every month. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., NEW YORK 
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The Complete Details of a Success- 
ful Collection Policy 


Including a Series of Collection Letters Which Have Demonstrated 
Their Worth 


By H. G. Young 


Divisional Sales Manager, The Imperial Fibre Products Co. 


we several personal investi- 
gations that I have made of 
collection methods and systems 
used by prominent commercial or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
try, I am impressed with the 
belief that altogether too little se- 
rious attention is given to this de- 
partment of a concern. As a re- 
sult I feel I can safely say that 
each year there are many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of uncol- 
lected accounts charged off to loss 
that could have been collected if 
the proper methods had been em- 
ployed. 

In analyzing the shortcomings of 
the various systems in use, I find 
three major reasons for their in- 
efficiency : 

1. Irregular follow-up and im- 

proper procedure from step to 


step. 

2. Poorly constructed letters. 

3. Too much harsh threatening 

and bluffing. 

As the collection system em- 
ployed by our firm has long since 
proved itself to be highly efficient, 
exceptionally so considering the 
nature of our business and the class 
of trade we sell, it is a pleasure 
to pass along to those whom it 
may benefit the methods and prac- 
tices we employ and the style of 
letters we use to gain these re- 
sults, 

Costly experience has finally and 
convincingly taught us this: The 
only way to get maximum collec- 
tions quickly is to adopt and prac- 


tice, unwaveringly, a method which 
follows the debtor closely and per- 
sistently with letters that are cour- 
teous but always firm. 

We have learned that close col- 
lections handled with tact and 
judgment will retain the respect 
and good-will of the customer who 
is worth keeping. If you are ir- 
regular in your follow-up, or if 
you are not sharper in each suc- 
cessive missive, the debtor loses 
respect for you and your methods. 
And, if he is the delinquent or 
loose type, he will play with you 
as long as he can, not paying until 
the final stage of collection is re- 
sorted to, and often not then— 
unless legally forced to. In short, 
lax méthods beget his disrespect 
and will result in long-drawn-out 
accounts and a sure financial loss. 

So, until the account is paid, an 
extension is granted, or a com- 
plaint arises, we have always 
deemed it vitally important to fol- 
low our debtor promptly, regularly 
and religiously every seventh to 
tenth day, dependent upon the dis- 
tance he resides from us. We 
never miss. We keep right on top 
of him, and with the proper type 
of letter. 

Every salesman, as he is added 
to our force, is impressed with 
the paramount importance of hav- 
ing a definite and thorough under- 
standing with his customer at the 
time he is making the sale re- 
garding prices, terms, discounts, 
freights, etc. Every three or four 
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months bulletins are sent out to the 
sales force as a forcible reminder 
of the importance of the subject. 

When the order comes in, the 
collection manager looks it over. 
If all the necessary information is 
placed upon it, and it is personally 
and properly signed by the buyer, 
it is passed to the clerk for billing. 
When the billing clerk makes out 
the invoice, the collection manager 
then inspects it very carefully and 
checks all figures. 

The importance of all this is ob- 
vious. It eliminates the chances of 
having misunderstandings, through 
errors or oversights by salesman, 
billing clerk or invoice clerk, which 
so often result in disagreeable 
wrangling with a customer. It 
puts us in possession of an order, 
personally signed by the customer, 
showing all the main details of the 
sale, correct and accurate in every 
particular, all of which gives us 
something clear and tangible to 
back us up in case it ever comes 
to a lawsuit. 

Every direct demand for pay- 
ment must show date of shipment 
or due date, what the order cov- 
ers, amount of the account, and 
any credits against it. The debtor 
thus has all the information and 
figures before him, which can be 
checked against his records and 
books in case he may have mislaid 
or lost the original invoice and 
statement. He cannot, if he is so 
disposed, delay payment by writ- 
ing back for any of this infor- 
mation. 

The tone and attitude of a coi- 
lection letter is of major impor- 
tance. In our letters, we always 
strive to convey the idea that we 
are masters of the situation. 
Our missives approach the debtor 
firmly, yet courteously, and they 
anticipate results. Before we dic- 
tate a collection letter we convince 
ourselves that it is going to bring 
the money. Consequently it does 
not waver nor show doubt between 
the lines. 

After our letter is written we 
see that it is clear, terse and force- 
ful; that the style is easy and nat- 
ural, and free from all stilted or 
stereotyped phrases; the tone 
friendly, yet businesslike. If there 
is one word, one phrase or one 
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thought in the letter that might 
cause the debtor to feel that we 
did not expect the money at once, 
we re-dictate it. Jt must antici- 
pate results. 

We never beg for payment, 
Such phrases as “if convenient” 
“we shall appreciate,” “will you,” 
“can you not,” etc., we eliminate, 
They are weak, ineffective phrases 
and suggest to the debtor that he 
may have more time if he wishes; 
they give him an opportunity to 
put us off. We never offer an ex- 
cuse for asking him to pay 
promptly. He owes us, the bill is 
due, and we have a perfect right 
to ask him for the money. The 
excuses used by some collection 
managers, such as “we are in need 
of funds,” “we are sorry to have 
to ask you,” etc. are far from 
being compelling. 


DON’T BULLY DEBTORS 


On the other hand, all through 
our correspondence we manifest 
the utmost fairness. The trouble 
with many collection letters is that 
the attitude is wrong. After the 
first stage of dunning has passed, 
if the creditor does not openly in- 
sult the debtor in his letters he at 
least leaves an impression by either 
his tone or his words that he has 
no respect for the customer. We 
never try to bully or to shame a 
debtor. 

We eliminate the “we” element 
as far as possible. Wherever it is 
possible to do so, we use another 
word, leave it out or reconstruct 
the sentence. We make the “you” 
element predominate. 

We believe in getting out our 
letters neatly. The punctuation, 
spelling and paragraphing must be 
perfect. The letter must 
blocked neatly in the centre of the 
sheet. Regardless of how good a 
collection letter may be worded 
and constructed, if it presents af 
untidy appearance to the debtor, 
it depreciates in force and effect. 

The greater number of accounts 
you can collect with your first let 
ter, the proportionately less trouble 
you will eventually have, and of 
course the less expense you will 
be put to in the collection of the 
accounts. For this reason, the 
letter should be just as strong 3 
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The Pacific Coast Borax Company is re- 
suming national advertising in a campaign 
which starts in current issues of leading 
women’s magazines. This new advertising 
for the famous “Twenty Mule Team” 
Borax is being handled by The McCann 
Company. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
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it can reasonably and daringly be. 

In spite of these outstanding 
facts, there seems to be a mistaken 
idea that the first letter should 
be but an extremely polite re- 
minder. The writers almost humble 
themselves asking for the money 
and the letter generally has an 
“if convenient,” “will you please,” 
or some such ineffective phrase in 
its make-up. 

Our first letter, sent out ten 
days after statement is forwarded, 
reads as follows: 

Your attention, please, is directed to 
our invoice of Feb. 2nd, covering 
in the amount of $50, statement of 
which was sent you on due date. 

By your referring to the terms of our 
invoice, you will note that the account 
became due and pod «gue on March 2nd, 
and is now 

You will, therefore, Mntiy place your 
check in the enclosed envel ope and mail 
it to us TODAY. Thank you. 

It will be observed that in the 
first paragraph of this letter all 
the information pertaining to the 
account is given, the date of in- 
voice, the amount of the account, 
and what it covers. The letter also 
reminds him, without so stating, 
that this is the second request. 

The second paragraph gives the 
due date, which impels him to 
realize it is oyerdue. Then he is 
told it is overdue. And, it subtly 
conveys, as a consequence, that, in 
our minds, there is no reason why 
check should not be forthcoming 
at once. 

The third paragraph leaves no 
doubt in the customer’s mind 
that we fully expect, in fact, know, 
that remittance will be sent in the 
return mail. 

The letter is courteous, yet firm. 
We have not asked or begged for 
payment; we expect it. The en- 
tire letter is predominated by the 
“you” element; the “we” element 
is left out. 

This style of letter has proved 
its worth. We have had it in ef- 
fect a year. By keying, we have 
found that it pulls approximately 
20 per cent more remittances than 
any letter used heretofore. 

Our second letter reads this 
way: 

Again,— 

cum. = urna to your account 





of $50, ———,, unintention- 
ally oveleded % no doubt by you. 
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As it is, however, almost a month 
bag 3g you will oo, 

Right now, ore you forget, sit 
down, write out your check, place in the 
osed envelope and mail. We 
be — pg for it not later than Friday 

morni 
you. 


This letter was paragraphed va- 
rious ways, and some of the ef- 
fective words were submerged in 
the sentences, before we found by 
test the present style or form to be 
almost 8 per cent more effective 
than the next best. 

The first paragraph, “again” at 
once makes the prospect realize 
that we have vividly before us the 
fact that we have made previous 
requests for payment. In the sec- 
ond paragraph we have brought 
out the individual thought that the 
account is “one month” overdue. 
In the third paragraph we tell him 
we shall be looking for his check 
not later than a specific morning, 
instead of using the old, worn- 
out and ineffectual “return of 
mail.” 

The results this letter has 
brought have been sufficiently 
gratifying to continue it indefi- 
nitely. 

Our third letter talks in this 
vein: 

Don’t you think that— 

If we owed you $50 and the ac 
count was one month overdue, you would 
want one of two things without further 


delay; either the money, or a reasonable 
excuse as to why it was not forthcom- 
ing, wouldn’t you? 

Rs you would. You'd be entitled 


° Well, —that is just what we want. We 
want your check in payment of your - 
count NOW, or, we want a r 
explanation as to why you are withhold: 
ing payment and a definite statement as 
to when we may expect the c 

Don’t delay this any longer, please! 


This letter has proved to be ex- 
tremely effective. We _ recently 
made four tests of it, twenty-five 
letters in each test. The results 
were that it showed an average 
of twenty-three answers to ea 
twenty-five letters, seventeen being 
remittances, six being excuses, re- 
quests for extensions, or promises 
to pay at a stipulated time. 

Our fourth letter reads: 


Do you want us to place your account 
of $50 setae | Pipreren ye » in the 
of our lawy 

We don’t want to. Because, we don't 





Ma 











Safe & & 
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There’s no denying the tremendous popularity 
of fiction. 


Remove it from the editorial program of the 
modern magazine and its circulation would dis- 
appear like soft shadows at eventide. 


Yet, Needlecraft Magazine has demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that there exists in this country a 
considerable number of very worth-while women 
who take little or no interest in fiction. 


Without fiction, and for more than ten years, 
Needlecraft has maintained a circulation in 
excess Of 1,000,000 without clubbing or price- 
cutting in any form. 


Tests made in different ways and in different 
sections of the country revealed the astonishing 
fact that 40% take no other woman's magazine. 


Advertise in all the women’s magazines pub- 
lished and you would not reach a single one of 
them. 


That they are highly responsive to advertising 
of good merchandise we refer you to any 
Needlecraft advertiser. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, 
Advertising Manager 


Fill in, tear out and mail this coupon 





Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 
Needlecraft Magazine 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send complete analysis of Needlecraft 
Magazine's circulation of 1,000,000 and 
reason why it can increase the sale of 








Name of firm 
Individual 


Address 
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like to have law-suits with our customers. 
ut, — 

We have sent you our statement, 
have asked you three times for our 
money, and now the account is five 
weeks overdue! If you don’t pay us 


willingly, what else is there for us to 


0? 

It’s up to you! 

Are you, therefore, going to compel 
us to hand the matter to our attorney 
on April 11; or, will you have your 
check in our hands by April 10? 


It should be noticed in studying 
this letter that we have not harshly 
told him we were going to sue 
him and bring upon his head all 
kinds of disaster. Instead, we 
have put the issue squarely up to 
him. He knows when he finishes 
reading this that if we do resort 
to legal means he alone will be 
to blame; and he further knows 
that unless his remittance is re- 
ceived by the set date we will 
place the account with our attor- 
ney. And we do, if he does not 
pay. 

These four letters, along with 
our system, pull so well that our 
attorney very rarely gets an ac- 
count for collection, unless it rep- 
resents what we regard as an 
unjust complaint on the merchan- 
dise. 

When the debtor asks for an 
extension of time we usually grant 
it. This. provided, first, that it 
is reasonable as to length of time; 
second, that it is his first request 
on that particular account; and, 
third, that our past experience with 
him has not taught us he habitu- 
ally makes such requests. 

If, however, the length of time 
requested is unreasonable, we 
shorten it. If it is the debtor’s 
second request, we usually grant 
it, but explain to him frankly that 
he cannot expect further favors on 
that account. If, however, there 
is anything about our past or pres- 
ent dealings with him that might 
cause us to feel he is one of the 
procrastinating kind, we write him 
at length explaining that he must 
hereafter arrange to meet his bills 
promptly to insure our continued 
confidence in him and consequen- 
tial reasonable credit privileges. 

In granting these extensions, we 
never grant “a short time,” or a 
“few days.” We always ig oe 
that he set a definite payment date; 
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and if he does not do so in his let. 
ter we arrange it for him. In these 
latter instances, we write him as 
follows: 


Your letter of March 12 asking for 
an extension on your account of $50 
is received. 

We shall be pleased to reasonably ac- 
commodate you in this request, and 
have, therefore, extended the account 
fifteen days beyond the original due date, 

You will please bear this date in mind 
and arrange to have your check in our 
office not later than, March 21. 


On short extensions of time, if 
remittance is not received on the 
specified date, we write that day, 
politely but forcefully reminding 
him of his promise. If a long ex- 
tension was granted, we usually 
remind debtor a day or so in ad- 
vance of extended due date, so 
that he will not “neglect” or “un- 
intentionally overlook” fulfilment 
of promise on specified date, 

We are continually on top of 
him, and right to the day. 

There are many customers who 
will take off the 2 per cent dis- 
count, regardless of the fact that 
the time limit may have expired 
by several days, and some will de- 
duct the amount even though the 
account has reached maturity. 
This we never allow, unless the 
debtor, when remitting, presents 
a reasonable excuse for so doing, 
or it is a large firm which we 
know passes its bills for payment 
on a certain date each month. 

Our letter to the debtor is as 
follows: 


Your check in the amount of $49 is 
received, and we have applied it against 
your account of $50. e thank you. 

May we, however, direct your atten 
tion to a possible unintentional error 
upon your part,—that of taking the 2 
per cent discount after the ten day allow- 
ance had expired. Or, did you do this 
purposely, feeling justified in so doing 
for some particular reason? . 

f course, it is not the policy of 
this house to quibble over such si 
matters. But, we have thousands of 
customers who pay their bills within the 
ten days simply to take advantage 
the 2 per cent discount; and we wot 
be doing them an injustice in compelling 
them to pay within the specified ten 
days’ time while we allowed others to 
wait until later and take the discount. 

You appreciate our position we feel 
sure; and will be glad to advise why 
you did this, if you felt you had a 
reason, or you will place your check 
for the little balance of $1 in the em 


(Continued on page 208) 
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The High Cost of Piecemeal 


Production 


There Are Many Cases Where “Small-and-Often” Orders Work a Real 
Hardship 


By Charles J. Basch, Jr. 


President, The Basch & Greenfield Company 


Te new policy of small but 
frequent purchases has _ re- 
ceived its full amount of praise 
from bankers and others. It has 
been said that the habit is here to 
stay and that it is a good thing 
for business generally. It stops 
speculative buying on the part of 
the retailer, gets rid 
of the danger of big 


wool, a raw material for woolen, 
felt and blanket mills, also knitters 
of sweaters, hosiery, gloves, and 
other products. It is made in in- 
finite variations of quality and 
shade. 

In the hope that the other view- 
point on this small-order habit 








inventories and leads 
to more stability, they 
say. If the policy 


hurts jobbers, let says: 
them drop the un- 

profitable accounts; “‘The ‘Im- 
let more retailers go ported’ tradi- 


out of business—then 
the better ones will 


But, say the boost- in 
ers for the new plan, 
let the manufacturer 
instead of the jobber 
carry the goods. Let 
the manufacturer bor- 
row at the bank 
and establish reserve 
stocks close to the 
big centres of con- 
sumption. Use more 
warehouses. Adopt 
new methods if your 
profits are not satis- 
factory under the new 


ploded.” 





Newark, N. J. 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool 


tion has been 
Exploited 
live. long enough 
Textiles. 
It’s time now 
it was Ex- 


There are no Better fabrics made 
than Domestic Textiles, and many 
of them contain B-G Reworked. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


Home Office & Mills 





Send us your inquiries. 


REWORKED WOOLS 





Established Phila. 
1872 114 Chestnut St. 








small-order era. Make 








readjustments and all 
will be well. 

This is the type of 
advice being given 
to manufacturers. And that is 
all right, perhaps, so far as it 
goes and so far as it concerns 
manufacturers who sell a stand- 
ardized product through jobbers 
and retailers. None of the sug- 
gestions, however, helps manufac- 
turers like ourselves who sell what 
are practically specialties to other 
industries. We make a reworked 


INDUSTRIAL 





PAPER COPY OF THIS KIND IS USED 10 
STIMULATE BUSINESS 


may prove beneficial, I am giving 
our angle and that of many manu- 
facturers who sell on order to 
other manufacturers. 

My contention is that the small- 
order habit has gone too far. ine 
customer who orders in small lots, 
even when his own requirements 
can be gauged in advance, approxi- 
mately at least, is adding unneces- 
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Who Said . 
Boys Don’t Like Work? 


Here are three who tried the Y.C. Lab methods—now look 
at ‘em! That's the beauty of the Y.C. Lab idea—it gets un- 
der their skins. It puts constructive ideas in their brains 
and money in their pockets. It is a big idea for big boys 
and it’s boys like these (299,000 of them), who are eating 
up the straight dope which the Companion is publishing in 
its Lab Department. 

The motto of the Lab is ‘‘Test Everything Out.’’ Whatever 
the Companion illustrates, from a golf balk tester to a 2-car 
garage, can be built, and has been built by the boys them- 
selves. No theory, no guesswork and each test is supervised 
by a trained expert. 


’ 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
100 Years Young 
Instructs as well as entertains. It is building circulation and 
advertising value by building good citizens. Your particular 
interest is the eager curiosity of these boysin what you ad- 
vertise in the Companion. For theirsisthe urgent voice of 
youth telling their own families what's whatineats, clothes, 
motor cars and all the rest that make up Dad's monthly bills. 


Better write now for rates. By far the best buy in the youth’s field 
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sarily to the cost of production; 
is causing actual hardship and un- 
necessary loss. 

As an instance of the situation, 
one of our steady customers has 
taken in the last six to eight weeks 
20,000 pounds of one grade of 
stock. He ordered this in 1,000 to 
3,000 pound lots, ranging from a 
few days to a week apart. In each 
case our machines had run off the 
old order before the new one ap- 
peared, necessitating the usual 
cleaning. A profit could have been 
made on one run of 20,000 pounds, 
but the way the orders came, if we 
break even we are fortunate. This 
is one case where the total counts, 
but probably in red ink. 

Obviously a 100-pound order, 
before and after which we have 
to clean machines, costs more per 
pound than would an order for 
several tons, for which only the 
same amount of clean-labor would 
be necessary. But try to get the 
difference! The welkin rings with 


anguished cries, and we get the 
name of being a “high-price house” 


and lose business thereby. 

Bulk business is conspicuous by 
its long continued absence. So 
much has been said in compli- 
mentary terms about the small- 
order idea that the man with a 
10,000 pound order in his hand 
orders from the sub-contractor in 
five small bites and expects to get 
each small bite at the big bulk 
price. He spreads his investment 
or payments over a period and his 
supplier must make quick deliv- 
eries and carry the bucket. A 
business can prosper only as all 
its branches do. 

Perlgps our solution and that 
of the hundreds of other manufac- 
turers in a similar position is to 
try and institute a new trade prac- 
tice by educational association ad- 
vertising. In the chemical industry, 
with which I am familiar, the price 
custom has been for years one 
price for tins, another for kegs, 
others for barrels, five barrels or 
ten barrels. Nothing new about 
the idea, but there is difficulty in 
making the change. The retailer 
who has been buying in small lots, 
backs up on the jobber, the jobber 
on the manufacturer and people 


-he said for us 
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like ourselves, producing the raw 
material for this manufacturer, 
finally bear the brunt of the whole 
thing. 

John E. Edgerton, president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, a blanket manufacturer 
of Tennessee, has given consider- 
able thought to this phase of the 
subject. In an address at the last 
convention of the association, 
when he was summing up the 
general trade situation, Mr. 
Edgerton said: 


_ Inthe kingdom of commerce, there is an 
increasing activity among the draymen, 
clerks, credit managers and bookkeepers, 
particularly the latter. The banks have 
the money, and the people have the credit, 
Since by the involuntary kindness of do 
mestic manufacturers the merchants no 
longer require extended, large credits, 
and can ordinarily see the outlets for 
their wares before they purchase them; 
and since, if the markets decline while 
the goods are in transit, they may be 
easily returned or declined for a cause 
removable only by adjustment of price, 
there is not much occasion for gloom in 
that territory. Merchants are carrying 
the people, manufacturers are carrying 
merchants, and the banks are dragging 
= Jenne by the hair of their 
ead. 


And our customers don't enjoy 
being educated by advertising to a 
higher price basis for the small 
order. 

We are consistent advertisers in 
the publications going to our cus- 
tomers and prospects. Sometime 
ago we created a trade character, 
Mr. I Kno-Wool. We have had 
him tell our customers a_ few 
things about our problems in a 
friendly way. A short time ago 
in the business- 
paper pages: 

“Hand-to-mouth buying is all 
right if the buyers will pay the 
eventually increased costs of piece- 
meal production.” 

The trouble from our standpoint 
is that they won’t. 

My purpose in telling our story 
is not controversial but to point 
out this perhaps unconsidered 
angle of the small-order habit, 
which is adding unnecessarily to 
production costs, which costs 
someone will have to pay. 

What sort of suggestions can 
other manufacturers offer to help 
in a situation such as ours? 
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The Space Buyer 
Has a Big Time Job 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 
believes there is much more 
to space buying than merely 
checking the largest news- 
paper ineach town. | 


For instance, good space 
buyers are apt to askk—‘‘ How 
many products like this are 
being, or have recently been, 
advertised in the ‘biggest’ 
paper?” 


The largest circulation does 
not always mean the largest 
market. 


wo BUFFALO TIMES | sss. 


Evening NORMAN E. MACK, Editor & Publisher Sunday 





New York National Representatives Chicago 
Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. San Francisco 
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In the cabinet form of governr-ent, 
in operation in many of the leading 
nations of the world, the prime min- 
ister, as the head of the government, \ 
continues in office only as long as he \ 

X 


retains the confidence of a majority in 
the popular branch of the parliament. 








Total Department Store Advertising in Chicago Daily | 
Newspapers 
First Four First Four Comparison 
Months of 1926 Months of 1925 Gain—Loss 
The Daily News 2,428,633 2,214,829 213,804 Gain 
Second paper 909,665 1,065,411 155,746 Loss 
Third paper 704,964 668,636 36,328 Gain 
Fourth paper 488,491 565,760 77,269 Loss 
Fifth paper 325,698 292,709 32,989 Gain 
Sixth paper 224,370 232,271 7,901 Loss 
A detailed analysis of the department store advertising situation in Chicago, 


showing the lineage used by each store in each newspaper, will be sent 
upon request. 
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OF CONFIDENCE > 





and BY A 
STILL GREATER 
MAJORITY 


Year after year the department stores of Chicago have placed 
he preponderance of their advertising in The Chicago Daily 
News—and in the first four months of 1926 they have placed 
a still greater proportion in The Chicago Daily News. 


This is, and should be, of particular significance to other 
advertisers at this time. It is a renewed vote of confidence and 
by a still greater majority from that group of advertisers who 

¢ the shrewdest appraisers of every factor that enters into 
the cost—-and the returns—of newspaper advertising in Chicago. 


There is no safer guide for advertisers than to “Follow the 
Department Stores.” They know the returns from a given 
penditure in each of the newspaper advertising mediums of a 
rity, and in Chicago show their “confidence” by concentrating in 


NDAILY NEWS 
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Where to Find Selling and 
Advertising Ideas 


Rough-and-Ready Contact with the Every-day Working World Is the 
Best Source 


By Paul Cornell 


Vice-President, Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, Inc. 


HE best advertising ideas 

result from contacts. The read- 
ing of a sign, a glance at a win- 
dow display, a chance remark over- 
heard on the street, a chat with an 
acquaintance, an experience in try- 
ing to buy something, frequently 
start a chain of thought which 
leads to an advertising idea or a 
merchandising plan. 

Almost every advertising ex- 
ecutive will tell you that he gets 
his best ideas by leisurely brows- 
ing around, by being constantly 
curious about little things and by 
being always eager to learn some- 
thing new. A good idea man al- 
ways has a lot of time to waste. 
He gathers his best material while 
he is supposed to be killing time. 
I have known account executives 
to spend days grazing through 
dusty old order books, ancient cor- 
respondence files, old maps of the 
locality in which the business was 
started, histories of that period and 
geographies of the sections from 
which the company’s raw material 
comes. As a result of the revel 
in these moth-eaten tomes, they 
came forth with several pieces of 
splendid advertising copy. 

It is not difficult to locate ex- 
amples in current advertising of 
copy that must have been found 
in this way. One of the New York 
savings banks, in its newspaper 
space, has been illustrating a pic- 
ture of the old Colonial table 
around which the bank was or- 
ganized about a hundred years ago. 
This table is still preserved as an 
object of veneration in the presi- 
dent’s office. This, or some other 
bank has been showing in its adver- 
tising a picture of the bank’s 
oldest active pass book. Another 
bank advertisement illustrated the 
iron box that the bank first used 
to store the cash it had on hand. 

It might be assumed that adver- 
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tising written out of the archives 
of the past would not strike very 
closely to present-day problems. 
But this is not so. Historical data 
when interpreted in the light of 
current selling difficulties make 
up-to-date copy. An experience of 
this sort which I had a few months 
ago illustrates the point. One day, 
while standing in front of the 
office of a client, waiting for an 
associate who still lingered :behind, 
I happened to notice a tablet on 
the side of the building. Now if 
there is one thing above another 
that excites my curiosity it is a 
tablet. I cannot rest until I read 
it. This tablet revealed the inter- 
esting information that Captain 
John Ericsson, the designer of the 
Monitor, the vessel that defeated 
the Merrimac in the memorable 
battle of the Civil War, at one 
time lived at this same address. 
The tablet also stated that 
Ericsson’s invention revolutionized 
naval warfare. 


A LOGICAL TIE-UP 


Later, on reading up on Ericsson, 
it was found that his inventions 
embodied the mechanical principle 
of flexibility. Here was the very 
idea that we were working on for 
our client—and the client’s place of 
business is now located at the very 
spot where Ericsson lived. This 
client had revolutionized merchan- 
dising in his particular line. He 
had revolutionized it because he 
had incorporated the principle of 
flexibility in his methods where 
trade methods in that field had be- 
come static. We were trying to 
get up a series of advertisements 
based on the concepts of “revolu- 
tion” and “flexibility.” By brows- 
ing around in front of that build- 
ing, I picked up a piece of copy 
made to order for the campaign. 

Every account executive has had 
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the experience of finding an oppor- 
tunity to put to use in a campaign 
some observation or piece of infor- 
mation acquired long before. A 
few years ago, the proprietor of a 
chain of high-grade shoe stores 
said that he would like to find a 
new selling idea for his salesmen. 
Retail shoe.salesmanship has _ be- 
come pretty well standardized. 
This enterprising merchant thought 
it might be possible for someone 
with an outside viewpoint . and 
who was not saturated with the 
traditions of the business, to in- 
troduce some new kink into the 
selling of shoes. 

Observation soon disclosed that 
it is the habit of most shoe sales- 
men to leave one shoe in the box 
while its mate is being tried on 
the customer. This practice grew 
up in the early days of the busi- 
ness when sizes were not so ac- 
curately marked as they are today. 
In those days, it was necessary to 
leave one shoe in the box, so that 
it would be easy to put the tried- 
on shoe back in the box later. It 
occurred to me that something 
should be done with the shoe not 
being tried on. 


A LESSON IN PSYCHOLOGY 


At this point, I recalled that I 
had often noticed the delight with 
which women in department stores 
handle goods. Also, I had often 
seen crowds of men in front of 
those hardware stores in lower 
New York where the goods are 
shown in bins in front of the 
stores. Men will often handle these 
tools for half an hour before they 
make a purchase. They take keen 
pleasure in the “feel” of an article 
of merchandise which they love. 
In the course of these investiga- 
tions I also recalled a lesson in the 
psychology text books. The gist 
of this lesson was that the fingers 
are more highly sensitive. than the 
feet. For this reason, and because 
the hands are located nearer the 
brain than the. feet, impressions 
travel much faster to the brain 
from the hands and also are more 
vivid when they get there, that is, 
provided the feet are normal. 

Putting together this old psy- 
chology lesson and the observation 
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on the way people like to handle 
goods, suggested that it might be 
a good plan to give one shoe to 
the customer to examine while the 
other was being tried on. The plan 
was tested and it worked so well 
that the merchant was convinced 
he had found the new selling kink 
for which he had been searching, 

I believe it was Charles A. Dana 
who said that a man could not 
write editorials unless he was cap- 
able of working up a good healthy 
anger at least once a day. It is 
well known that Horace Greeley, 
Henry Watterson and other great 
editorial writers did their best 
work when thoroughly aroused 
over something. 

Anger has frequently brought 
advertising ideas into existence. In 
some instances, it has even founded 
businesses. Dissatisfaction with 
things as they are is the force that 
sets most inventors to work to try 
to improve them. It has been truly 
said that necessity is the mother 
of invention. To this might be 
added an equally true saying that 
anger has mothered ideas, prod- 
ucts and businesses. 

While having luncheon the other 
day, a friend told me of a per- 
sonal experience. For a long time, 
he has been eating in a certain 
cafeteria. Invariably, he would 
find he had not brought enough 
food on his tray to satisfy his 
appetite. Each time he would re- 
solve to be more generous in his 
selections, but would always find 
that he did not do any better than 
before. Exasperated, he tried to 
discover why he always failed to 
take enough food on his tray. At 
last, he was convinced that the tray 
itself was responsible. In the first 
place, it was too small. Besides, 
it was a light color which made 
it seem even smaller than it was. 
Patrons of the cafe went to their 
seats before they had picked out 
enough dishes, simply because the 
tray seemed to be full. Visually 
their hunger was satisfied. My 
friend went to the proprietor of 
the place in question and told him 
he would greatly increase the siz 
of the average check if he would 
put in larger trays and have them 
dark, instead of light colored, The 
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contrast of the light dishes against 
the black backgrounds made it 
appear that the person wasn’t get- 
ting much to eat. The proprietor 
finally accepted the suggestion and 
found to his satisfaction that the 
idea did materially increase the 
size of the individual check. 

On another occasion, I was 
seated at a soda fountain at 
Columbus Circle which had been 
opened only a few days before. 
The proprietor and one of his cus- 
tomers were in an altercation. The 
customer claimed that the seats 
were fastened so close to the 
counter that it was impossible for 
a person to sit on them in com- 
fort. The customer proclaimed 
loudly that if a business man did 
not make his patrons comfortable 
while they were spending their 
money with him, they would soon 
go elsewhere to spend it. He 
predicted that this new soda foun- 
tain would be out of business in a 
few weeks if the proprietor did not 
choose to observe this first law of 
success that the patron must be 
pleased. 

Apparently, the proprietor did 

not choose to observe this law, for 
he hotly told his help-offering cus- 
tomer to mind his own business. I 
noticed that in a few weeks the 
place was out of business. Very 
likely, other causes besides the un- 
comfortable seats contributed to 
the failure but the attitude of mind 
which the proprietor disclosed to- 
ward the seat suggestion was un- 
doubtedly the principal cause. 
_ These incidents may seem un- 
important. I will admit they are 
trifling, but just the same they il- 
lustrate the value of rough-and- 
ready contact with the every-day 
working world. It is in such a 
world that business is done and if 
advertising executives are to make 
any pretension to being business 
men they have got to work in the 
realm of business and not in the 
realm of dreams. 

It is almost impossible to origi- 
nate practical advertising ideas 
without an intimate knowledge of 
the client’s business and of the 
conditions that he has to meet in 
his markets. There is no such 
thing as a fixed status in distribu- 
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tion. Marketing conditions are 
always in a state of flux. For this 
reason, the men who handle a com- 
pany’s advertising must keep in 
touch with the field or they will 
presently be basing their copy or 
their plans on out-of-date infor- 
mation. 

Another thing to look out for 
is merchandising information ob- 
tained on the Fifth Avenues and 
Michigan Avenues of the country. 
A knowledge of what the big 
stores are doing is necessary be- 
cause many manufacturers get most 
of their business through such 
stores, but the danger is in jump- 
ing to the conclusion that the de- 
partment stores are setting the 
pace for all stores. A manufac- 
turer’s merchandising plan which is 
built on department store con- 
ditions will not fit small stores at 
ya That is why so many plans 

ail. 


HOW RETAILERS WORK 


A retailer told me the other 
day that a good merchant is an 
opportunist. He drifts with the 
tide of business conditions, never 
bucking it. The fancies of the 
public are constantly changing. 
The good merchant gives the pub- 
lic what it wants and does not 
waste his time trying to sell people 
what he might like to be selling 
them. These spring days, a hard- 
ware dealer can sell garden im- 
plements as fast as they can be 
delivered. If he were to try to 
sell fireplace fixtures that he 
failed to clean up last fall, his 
customers, who are now eagerly 
seeking spring merchandise, would 
turn away from him. 

In other words, good salesman- 
ship consists partly of timeliness. 
Good selling may get rid of un- 
seasonable merchandise, but the 
work of the salesman would be 
easier and vastly more productive 
if he were selling the things that 
were in demand at that time. A 
proper appreciation of this vital 
element of timeliness is something 
that can only be gained by active 
merchandising in the field. 

Frequent contact with the busi- 
ness of the client not only gives 
the copy writer material for his ad- 
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vertising, but it should also give 
him the knowledge of how to 
present this material to the best ad- 
vantage. Neither the distributor 
nor the consumer likes long- 
drawn out or involved arguments. 
It is much easier to interest people 
in word pictures, incidents and 
analogies than it is in mere descrip- 
tion or dry argument. 

I am a strong believer in ana- 
logy. Analogy makes a point 
graphic and easily understood. 
The best salesmen constantly use 
similitudes. They have discovered 
a half dozen comparisons of this 
character that are so effective that 
they use them over and over. The 
good trial lawyer uses analogy as a 
stock device. I have taken as my 
advertising creed the opening 
statement made by Lincoln in his 
famous Springfield address: “If 
we could first know where we are 
and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and 
how to do it.” I know of no bet- 
ter piece of guiding philosophy for 
an account executive than that. 

Not long ago, we had the job 
of convincing retailers that the job- 
ber is still a necessary factor in 
dry goods distribution. It was easy 
to get material to back up this ar- 
gument, but presenting it so that 
the reader would get it was not 
so easy. We fell back on analogy, 
as we do in some cases. The ad- 
vertisement was headed, “Don’t 
tear up the track” and the argu- 
ment ran something like this: 
Merchandise must move from the 
place where it is made to the place 
where it is wanted. Someone has 
to do the moving. Either the re- 
tailer must do the moving or the 
manufacturer must do it or the 
jobber has to do it. It is no more 
possible to escape from this con- 
dition than it is to move an object 
from one point to another without 
passing through intervening space.” 

Following up this statement the 
analogy was italicized: “You can’t 
shorten the distance between New 
York and Chicago by tearing up a 
section of the railroad track.” The 
illustration that backed up the copy 
showed a train crew tearing up the 
tracks in front of the train. That 
tearing - up-the-track idea was 
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presented only once but the whole 
campaign, which embraced a long 
series of advertisements, was based 
on analogy. 

The creation of advertising and 
selling ideas by using the obser- 
vational method is growing more 


and more in vogue. I believe that 


a great many account executives 
could get many more pertinent ideas 
if they’d get out in the field and 
work on their client’s business from 
that angle. Meeting conditions as 
they actually exist is a great deal 
different from trying to visualize 
them in some sort of “quiet room,” 


April Automobile Output 


Increases 

_The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that production of 
passenger cars and trucks in the United 
States and Canada during the first four 
months of this year, totaled 1,590,074 
vehicles, a gain of 245,422, or 18 per 
cent over the corresponding period last 
year. In April, 449,173 cars and 
trucks were made, against 449,677 in 
March, and 359,976 in April, 1925. 


B. R. Clarke Heads Industrial 


Rayon 

Bertrand R. Clarke has been made 
president of the Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration, New York, and its subsidiary, 
the Industrial Fibre Corporation of 
America. He was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 








Armour to Advertise New 
Soap 


Plans are being made by Armour & 
Company, Chicago, to advertise a new 
olive oil castile soap, called Donna 
Castile, which the company already has 
started to market throughout the coun- 
try through grocery, drug and depart- 
ment stores, 





G. B. Hendrick, Advertising 
Manager, Douglas Shoe Co. 


George B. Hendrick, sales manager 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., has, in addition, been 
made advertising manager. He suc 
ceeds Frank L. Erskine, resigned. Mr. 
eg joined the Douglas company 
in 1922, 


C. A. Tucker Advanced by 
Peerless Motor Car 


Charles A. Tucker, general sales 
manager of The Peerless Motor Car 
Corporation, Cleveland, has _ been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors. He became general sales 
manager about a year ago. 
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158 automobiles and 10,000 — 
Bulletin carriers are employed 
daily in distributing The 
Byening Bulletin. 


104 printing press units (largest news- 
paper printing plant in the world), using 225 
tons of newsprint paper and 6,000 pounds of 
ink, are used by The Philadelphia Bulletin in 
printing more than half a million copies of 
this newspaper daily. 

The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that 
The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 

The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phila- 
delphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of over three million people— 
third largest in America—through one news- 
paper at one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a million 
copies daily The Bulletin dominates Phila- 
delphia. 


The Coening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


533,169 


Net Paid Daily Average for Six Months Ending March 31st, 1926 
(Copyright 1926, Bulletin Company) 
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The Largest Quantity of 


Quality Home Circulation 
in New York 


The nine million men, women and children 
within fifty miles of New York have a 
greater earning, purchasing and spending 
power than all the inhabitants of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Boston. 


Quality in any newspaper’s circulation is repre- 
sented by the purchasing power of its readers, 
and quantity is an all-important factor. 


An advertiser should ask a newspaper: 


“How many people read your newspaper?” 
“Have they the money to buy my goods?” 
“Are they responsive to advertising?” 


Every day during the past six months an average 
of 696,447 people bought the New York Evening 
Journal, 3c daily—5c Saturdays, and CARRIED 
IT HOME where it is read by over 2,000,000 men, 
women and children . . . and the proven experi- 
ence of advertisers is that these people constitute 
the most responsive audience of evening news- 
paper readers in America. 
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For 27 consecutive years the New York Evening 
Journal has had the largest evening circulation in 
America . . . and for 12 consecutive years has led 
all New York evening newspapers in volume of 
advertising printed. 

Merchants in every major line of retail business 
invest more money in the Evening Journal than 
in any other New York newspaper, because it pro- 
duces the greatest results. 

The Evening Journal is purchased by 46 out of 
every 100 people who buy any New York evening 
newspaper . . . and has the largest quantity of 
quality circulation going into the homes of Metro- 
politan New York. 


The Average Net Paid Circulation of the New York 
Evening Journal for the Six Months Ending March 31, 1926 


696,447 Copies a Day 


The Net Paid Circulation for the Month of March 1926, was 


711,706 Copies a Day 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest Evening Circulation in America... and 
at 3c a Copy Daily—5c on Saturdays... 


DOUBLE the Circulation of the Next Nearest 
New York Evening Newspaper PLUS 107,563 


It Exceeds the Evening World and Sun Combined by 142,654 

















Carl Williams & 


Editor 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


New York 
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5 See farmers share in the oil money 
of Oklahoma. It is estimated that 80% of all 
Oklahoma lands are leased for oil and gas, and 
that not less than 50% of all Oklahoma lands are 
leased for not less than $1 per acre per year. At 
this rate Oklahoma farmers receive more than 
$15,466,946 each year from leases. 


Oil royalties and bonuses amount to $51,317,500 
a year. Conservatively speaking, the farmer gets 
one-half of this royalty and bonus income, bring- 
ing the total oil money received by Oklahoma 
farmers to $41,125,696 annually. All of this extra 
oil money is in addition to the big crop income of 
the Oklahoma farm market. If you want more 
customers per outlet in this wealthy market, sell to 
Oklahoma farmers through the State’s one farm 
paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
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Perhaps Your Salesmen’s Expenses 
Are Too Low 


Shall We Chase Salesmen’s Expenses Down or Up? 


By C. C. Casey 


President, Work-Organizer Specialties Company 


A GREAT amount of perfectly 
good worry has been spent 
on the salesman’s expense ac- 
count problem—and I _ suspect 
most of it has been useless. 

I would like to suggest the pos- 
sibility that perhaps all of us are 
sitting too tight on the expense 
account. 

I am going to suggest that tak- 
ing the lid off entirely might pay 
better than sitting on it. 

By this I do not mean that any 
sales executive should grab a pen, 
or a dictating machine tube, and 
write all his salesmen that the ex- 
pense lid is off—spend all you 
want to. But it sometimes pays 
to take the opposite view of a 
problem on which we all have had 
mere orthodox views for years 
and years. 

Everybody admits that expenses 
should be kept as low as possible. 
As head of a business, with sales- 
men all over the country, and in 
many foreign countries, that has 
been my view of it, and the policy 
of our business. But have I been 
right? Has anybody been right 
in trying to keep down expenses? 

I have learned a lot in my busi- 
ness by taking an unorthodox 
view of a problem and looking for 
all of the reasons for doing a 
thing “wrong.” Often I have 
found that the way which appears 
to be wrong becomes nearer right 
when we see all the reasons for 
doing it “wrong.” 

So I am going to take the posi- 
tion that expenses are too low, 
and need not be kept so low, and 
see what I can learn from it. 

I have a friend, who through a 
misunderstanding and a quarrel 
with his superior officer, and a 
bad temper, found a_ too-quick 
resignation accepted equally quick- 
ly. He had not been keeping his 
personal expenses down—whether 
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the policy was good or bad—and 
he found himself with only one 
pay check in his personal account. 

He heard of an opening in an- 
other city which appeared as 
though it were exactly what he 
wanted—better even than the one 
he had left. First, he telephoned 
—at a cost of $5—for an appoint- 
ment. When he reached the city, 
he had but $10 in his pocket and 
no return ticket. He went to the 
best hotel in the city, and then 
went to the dining-room and 
bought himself an expensive meal. 
When he left the dining-room he 
had obligated himself for all but 
$1.50 of the money he had. 

Then he went to keep his ap- 
pointment, feeling prosperous in 
spite of his empty pockets—and 
landed the position, at a bigger 
salary than he had ever received. 
With a good position, it was easy 
to arrange for credit at the hotel 
until his first pay check would be 
received. 

I asked him how he ever had 
had the nerve to go so straight 
into the mouth of the lion of 
want, no matter how good his 
chances were. 


NO OTHER ALTERNATIVE 


“What else could I have done?” 
he demanded. “As a matter of 
fact, my chances were not good. 
The prospect told me over the 
long-distance telephone that he 
doubted if I had any chance. But 
suppose I had gone to a cheap 
hotel, and eaten a cheap meal, and 
gone there feeling small to ask 
for a big position? Don’t you see 
that I would have felt cheap? I 
never would have landed that job 
if I hadn’t actually felt prosper- 
ous. I knew I had to feel pros- 
perous. So I had to live that 
way.” 

I talked with this man along 
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this same general line. He gave 
me some new angles on this mat- 
ter of expense. In fact, it was he 
who caused me to wonder if the 
orthodox view of salesmen’s ex- 
penses is the right view. 

“IT had an experience, once,” he 
said, “which taught me a lesson 
on this matter of expense. I was 
sent to land a big contract. It 
was to run into big money. It 
would have earned my salary two 
years ahead, if I had landed it— 
and probably would have brought 
me a big raise in pay. But I fell 
flat. I learned a lesson, ‘though, 
and it was this very lesson of 
expense, 

“IT got to the town about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and 
knowing that another salesman 
had come in on the same train, 
from a competing factory, prob- 
ably after the same order, I de- 
cided to beat him there. As we 
got off the train, I saw him take 
a taxi, to the best hotel. That 
meant I had plenty of time, but I 
did not want to waste any. 


“Making inquiry as to the loca- 


tion of the factory, I took a street 
car straight to the plant. At. the 
end of the line I had to walk three 
blocks—and it was a hct day and 
my samples were heavy. Also I 
had not cleaned up after leaving 
the train. I found the prospect 
just back from lunch, and I 
jumped straight into my subject. 
I was determined to land that 
order before the hare could over- 
take me. 

“T thought I was making prog- 
ress, when my prospect looked out 
of the window and saw a hand- 
some coupe drive up to the curb 
in front of the office. I saw it, too 
—and I grew cold as I recognized 
the ‘hare.’ My prospect gave me 
a few minutes more, but I had 
done my stuff—I could not rise to 
a feeling of success. I knew I 
had lost, even before he told me 
he would take the matter under 
advisement. ; 

“When I called later in the 
afternoon, he told me that the 
award had been made to my com- 
petitor. On the train, I met the 
‘hare,’ and he proved friendly. In 
fact, we had a real talk. He told 
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me quite frankly that he con- 
sidered it wasting money to save 
expenses on a deal like that. | 
inquired about the expensive car, 
and he told me it was a “drive-it- 
yourself’ and cost him $10. Alto- 
gether, he spent $15 or $20 more 
than I did—but he got the con- 
tract. I saved a little money, but I 
paid a thousand times as much 
for it in proportion.” 

As I analyzed the incident, I 
could see that one of these sales- 
men went to that prospect feeling 
cheap and inferior, while the other 
man went there feeling prosperous 
and successful. And “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” 

It doesn’t pay to live, or work, 
in surroundings that make us feel 
cheap, or that keep our standards 
low. We can do our best only 
when we live our best. 


EXTRAVAGANT, BUT THIS MAN WAS 
WELL WORTH IT 


Many years ago, I was close to 
an incident that impressed me 
strongly and I have watched the 
result ever since. A company 
making a high-quality product had, 
as advertising manager, a youth who 
had extravagant tastes. He was 
so extravagant that he was always 
getting himself into difficulties and 
embarrassing his superiors. But 
he had an intangible something 
that made that company’s adver- 
tising a synonym for all that was 
high class. The advertising had 
an intangible feel to it that got 
hold of people. One day he em- 
barrassed the president once too 
often, and lost his position. 

Thousands of dollars of extra 
money were spent by that company 
in the next few months, trying to 
find the secret of that intangible 
something which disappeared from 
the advertising when he was dis- 
missed. But the firm never did get 
it back. The product had won a 
reputation for quality, and has re- 
tained that reputation on the ad- 
vertising done for it since then, 
but if a few of those adver- 
tisements of twelve years ago 
were laid alongside a similar num- 
ber of advertisements that have 
run any time since then, any 
reader would feel the difference, 
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The Indianapolis 
circulation situation 
at a glance 


Sudden circulation spurts or lapses mean little. 
It is the long, steady, maintained pull that counts. 


The chart above indicates the city circulation of 
all four Indianapolis newspapers during the last 
four years. It includes all city circulation, by all 
methods of distribution, except street sales —ad- 
mittedly the circulation of least value to the 
advertiser. 


Always dominantly first in city circulation, The 
News has increased its lead by thousands. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


OE pagh York Sar * 
A. CARROLL J. E. LUT 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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though he probably could not de- 
fine it. 

The difference was mental. 
There was a master touch in those 
advertisements. There was a 
mental quality imparted by a 
higher something in the man, 
which was missing in his suc- 
cessors. 

A remark that was made by a 
business friend during a discus- 
sion of this incident, at the time, 
impressed me. He said that only 
an artist who livel like a $3,000- 
picture artist could do $3,000 pic- 
tures. I did not entirely under- 
stand it at the time, but it has 
taken on more of wisdom as the 
years have passed. 

I suspect that only a salesman 
who lives like a big-order sales- 
man will ever be capable of sell- 
ing big orders. We may say that 
the orthodox or obvious way is 
to get out and sell the big orders, 
and then live as you are entitled 
to live on the profits. But unless 
a man is a big-order salesman in 
his heart, he will never sell many 
big orders, and therefore never be 
able to live as a big-order sales- 
man. So the first essential is to 
live like a big-order salesman, to 
feel like one, to be one in your 
heart. Then you can go out and 
be one in results. 

I have often used an office illus- 
tration to bring out this same 
idea. I have said that if a man 
had two offices, one finished and 
furnished in the highest quality, 
and the other finished and fur- 
nished cheaply, he would never do 
the same quality of work in these 
two offices. When he went into 
the cheap office and sat down, he 
would just naturally devote him- 
self to mere routine—cheap work. 
When he went into the fine office 
and sat down at his handsome 
desk, he would just naturally give 
his thought to the bigger prob- 
lems of the business. He would 
rise in a mental way to the qual- 
ity of his surroundings. 

have used this illustration 
only to drive home the point that 
thought responds to our surround- 
ings, but there is much of real 
truth in it. When a man feels 
quality all around him, his quality 
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of thinking goes up. When 
everything around him is cheap, 
he begins to skimp in everything 
he does. Thinking is a quality 
product, but it can be cheapened 
like any other product. I doubt 
if any man has the capacity to rise 
above a feeling of cheapness that 
must inevitably result from too 
much economy—whether he be a 
salesman or head of a business, 

I am going to draw another 
illustration out of the comment | 
have quoted on the artist. Our 
surroundings extend farther than 
the office in which we work, or 
the desk at which we sit. It 
reaches out to our personal lives, 

If a salesman, or an office 
worker, lives and associates ex- 
clusively with cheap people, work- 
ers who earn less than he does, 
and who therefore have to live 
cheaply, and think cheaply, the 
thought of those people will reach 
him more or less, and will govern 
his thought and his work to some 
extent. 

Suppose a salesman is earning 
but $50 a week, and has an allow- 
ance equally small for expense. 
He will be obliged to associate 
with people who think small, and 
so he too will think small. 

An office employee who lives in 
the surroundings of factory work- 
ers, will be governed more or less 
by the small thought of those fac- 
tory workers. So why may not 
the salesman also be governed by 
the thought of the social world in 
which he moves? 

Of course, I am not advocating 
any wholesale dismissal of ex- 
pense auditors. I am head of a 
business myself, and I know well 
enough that expenses come out of 
the profit account, and that the 
lower expenses can be kept, the 
a the profit account ought to 


e. 

But I have been wondering late- 
ly whether it isn’t sometimes pos- 
sible to dump the entire profit ac- 
count into the expense hopper, 
and bring out greater profits. In 
fact, I have sometimes felt like 
hiring some good kicker to kick 
me for economizing on many 
things, when spending twice as 
much probably would cost less. 
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A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TRADE SERVICE TOUR 








3 months travelling 
28 cities in 8 states 
79 department stores and specialty shops 
1186 buyers and store executives personally interviewed 











An Associate Editor of Harper's Bazar has just 
completed the tour outlined above. She travelled, 
not to sell, not to “investigate,” but to bring about 
a better understanding and a better use of fashion 
information. This intimate contact with the stores, 
enables us to convey, effectively, your message to 
the proper executives. 


Our purpose, then, is not entirely unselfish: we 
derive a benefit, shared by every advertiser, from 
these trained fingers on the pulse of national buying. 


Sellers of fashion merchandise find a 
valuable ally in 


Harper’ Bajar 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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To think of Boston as the size shown on the official 
map is a mistake. In reality, it is three times as big. 
Brookline is Boston, as are the other 89 towns and 
municipalities which closely surround Boston. 

There are more people per square mile in Business 
Boston than in any other city in the United States, New 
York excepted. Nearly two million of them live within 
a half hour ride—within a radius of fifteen miles. 
Another million live within an hour’s ride of the center 
of the city. 

A strange situation 

But Business Boston is divided into two great popu- 
lation groups. These groups differ so sharply in senti- 
ment, tradition and origin, that no single newspaper 
can appeal successfully to both groups. 

To sell to both of these population divisions, at least 
two newspapers must be used—the Herald-Traveler 
and one of the other three leading papers. For three 
of the four major newspapers in Boston appeal to one 
group, while the other group is covered by the Herald- 
Traveler only. 

Let us tell you more about the unique situation. Send 
today for our booklet, “Business Boston.” — 
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Detroit’s Leading Grocery 
Jobber Completely Sold 
on National Advertising 


ob “We believe that we should take 
advantage of the millions of dollars 


” 





being spent in national advertising, 
said Thomas J. Marsden, vice-presi- 
dent of Lee & Cady, at the first 
“Jobbers’ day” meeting of the De- 
troit Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives held recently at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel. 


“Our interests are mutual with 
those of the manufacturer, the re- 
tailer, and the consumer.” 


Practically All Products Handled by This 
Firm Are Advertised in The Detroit News 


The strong stand taken by Lee & Cady favorable to 
nationally advertised products is due naturally to re- 
sults. Among the nearly 100 food accounts advertised 
in The Detroit News, which carries more food adver- 
tising than both other Detroit papers combined, the 
following are handled by Lee & Cady. 


American Sugar Refining Co. Mulkey’s Salt 





Armour’s Oats Oriental Show You 
Associated Salmon: Pkrs. Oxo Beef Cubes 
— wy ke P hy _— —— a Co. 

alter Baker D. uaker Oats 
yao toad oe ates Ralston Breakfast Food 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Shredded “Wheat 

born = 

sees . Silver Floss Sauer Kraut 
p anny Sc Snider’s Catsup 
Crystal Baking Soda ae ae ‘ 
Horlick’s panish Green Olives 
India Tea Sun Maid Raisins 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour Sun Ray Flour 
Kellogg’s Breakfast Foods Sun Sweet Prunes 
LaChoy Tao Tea. Balls 
Lea & Perrins Sauce Vegex 
Lipton’s Tea & Coffee White House Coffee 
Morton’s Salt White Rock Gingerale 
Mother’s Oats Wrigley’s Gum 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 























Send Us More and Better 
Follow-Ups 


Manufacturers Are Losing Sales, This Retailer Claims, as a Result of 
Faulty Follow-Up Policies 


By Walter Engard 


London, Ohio, Distributor of General Cord Tires 


§ a retail merchant, I am in- 

terested in advertising. Con- 
sequently, I watch with real close- 
ness the manner in which manu- 
facturers and others treat my 
inquiries—their process of develop- 
ing my inquiry into a sale. 

Any new kink which seems to 
possess possibilities for speed- 
ing up my business or making it 
a little more profitable always gets 
my undivided attention. It may 
be new equipment, new methods, 
new merchandise, or what not. 
If it possesses possibilities from 
my point of view the advertiser 
is sure to receive an inquiry from 
me. Nearly every week I mail 
out one or more inquiries and the 
one thing I have specifically 
noted, in observing the way manu- 
facturers handle my inquiries, has 
been the woeful lack of an effec- 
tive follow-up campaign. 

Few manufacturers follow 
through to the actual sale. The 
vast majority stop short; many 
of them just short of the selling 
point. Of course, there are cases 
where a sale cannot be made, no 
matter what amount of follow-up 
work is done or how effective it 
may be. But it is surprising the 
vast number of sales that are lost 
simply for the lack of a proper 
follow-up campaign. 

Several months ago, I had need 
of a special tag form for my re- 
pair department. Having never 
had any occasion to purchase this 
item before, I was at a loss to 
know where it might be obtained. 
Upon consulting the advertising 
columns of my trade papers | 
found that I could obtain the tags 
from two sources of supply—one 
firm located in an Eastern State 
and the other located in St. Louis. 
I mailed both of them an in- 
quiry, requesting samples and 
Prices. Both concerns responded 
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quite promptly, submitting vari- 
ous samples, any of which would 
have served the purpose for 
which I wanted them. But the 
St. Louis firm alone submitted 
prices along with the samples. 
The Eastern firm requested that I 
inform it in what quantities I 
would purchase and whether or 
not I desired the name and ad- 
dress of the store printed upon 
the tags. The St. Louis firm had 
submitted prices upon both printed 
and plain tags. 

The Eastern firm was well 
known to me. I was aware of 
the high quality of its product 
and was rather inclined to favor 
it with my order. If it had 
submitted prices along with the 
samples, the next out-going mail 
would have carried my order. 
As it was, I laid both letters and 
samples aside for later considera- 
tion. Time slipped by and my or- 
der was still unplaced. 


AN EFFECTIVE FOLLOW-UP 


In less than ten days, I received 
a second letter from the St. Louis 
firm. Not a hit-or-miss sort of 
follow-up letter calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that it had not 
yet received my order, but a care- 
fully prepared follow-up letter in 
which the company made as earnest 
an effort to sell me its product 
as it had in the first letter. Sam- 
ples of the tags were again sub- 
mitted. 

However, I was still undecided 
about this matter and took no 
action. In another seven or eight 
days, I received a third letter 
from this firm. This letter was as 
carefully prepared as were the 
first two letters. The company 
was not taking chances that I 
would remember what it had said 
in its previous two letters regard- 
ing its product. I was given the 
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same complete detail as in the first 
letter. 

Nearly three weeks had gone by 
since I had mailed my inquiries, 
yet I had not received any fur- 
ther communication from _ the 
Eastern firm. The result was that 
the St. Louis company reccived 
my order although I was inclined 
at first toward the Eastern firm. 

I realize that it is a moot ques- 
tion just how extensive the fol- 
low-up campaign should be. 
Some advertisers. answer an in- 
quiry in an unusually complete 
manner and then never write 
again. Most manufacturers, how- 
ever, follow up the inquiry with 
three or four well-timed letters 
and then automatically drop the 
inquirer, while there are a few 
who continue their follow-up cam- 
paign indefinitely. 

Of course, I assume that the 
average manufacturer feels that 
there must be some system ap- 
plied in his follow-up campaign 
—that he cannot continue a pros- 
pect upon his mailing list indefi- 
nitely. The expense involved 
would soon offset any possible 
profit. But I am convinced that 
the average follow-up campaign 
stops short. Just a little further 
effort would turn many an other- 
wise lost effort into a sale and 
establish a profitable connection. 

The average retailer is laboring 
under peculiar conditions. He is 
the buyer, the head salesman, the 
advertising man, the credit man, 
in fact, he personally supervises 
every little detail of his business 
and because of the multiplicity of 
his duties he is more subject to 
moods than any other class of pros- 
pects. A_ sales letter which is 
scrapped today might sell him to- 
morrow. His mood has consider- 
able to do with his buying and 
there is no telling what his mood 
may be. 

If a sales letter reaches my 
desk at a time when I am par- 
ticularly anxious about collec- 
tions, or at a time when sales are 
poor, or adverse conditions are 
hurting business, or I have just 
had a particularly trying round 
with some unreasonable customer, 
or have just received a _ very 
urgent demand from some credi- 
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tor, it’s dollars to doughnuts that 
that letter is a lost effort no mat- 
ter how attractive an offer it may 
contain. Had it been received 
under more favorable conditions 
it might have extracted an order 
without the slightest pain. 

About two years ago, I had 
concluded that I would like to 
have some sort of duplicating de- 
vice to use in my business in get- 
ting out sales letters, circulars, 
etc. I mailed an _ inquiry ~ to 
three manufacturers. All responded 
promptly, but I took no action. 

One manufacturer fell by the 
wayside immediately following 
his first letter. I never heard from 
him again, although if I remem- 
ber correctly his was the highest- 
price outfit of the three. The 
second manufacturer followed up 
my inquiry with four or five ef- 
forts but evidently became dis- 
couraged for I never heard from 
him again. Upon two occasions 
I was just on the verge of plac- 
ing an order with him, but some- 
thing always came up that held 
me back. This manufacturer 
had a_ splendid chance to sell 
me if he had _ only _ followed 
through but he stopped just short 
of the selling point and it cost 
him the sale. 


THIS COMPANY WAS PERSISTENT 


The third manufacturer _ was 
persistent. He kept after me for 
an entire year. A half-dozen dif- 
ferent times I was on the verge 
of ordering his equipment, but 
each time something interfered. 
One time I would cool on the 
proposition and dismiss it from 
my plans. At another time, sales 
were poor or collections were 
slow and I felt I should not in- 
crease my obligations. It looked 
like a lost effort but at last he 
struck me at the opportune time 
—I was in the right mood anda 
sale for somewhat over $300 was 
made. 

If this manufacturer had not 
persisted in his efforts it is doubt- 
ful whether the sale would have 
ever been made. And I might add 
that as a direct result of the sale, 
this manufacturer has made sev- 
eral other profitable sales. 

I have in mind another pur- 
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chase I made recently due entirely 
to the persistent follow-up ef- 
forts of the manufacturer. In 
looking through the advertising 
columns of my trade paper 
noticed this manufacturer’s ad- 
vertisement of a certain piece of 
equipment which upon _ first 
thought appealed to me as having 
possibilities of speeding up my 
profits and I mailed an inquiry to 
the manufacturer. I received a 
prompt and complete reply. It ap- 
pealed to me strongly but I laid 
it to one side for further con- 
sideration. 

In a day or so, I sort of cooled 
on the proposition and the whole 
affair was scrapped. In a mat- 
ter of ten days or so, I received 
a second follow-up message and 
the writer presented the proposi- 
tion in such a manner that 
waxed warm again on the entire 
idea. But action was deferred 
and I grew cold again. Three or 
four further follow-up efforts 
were received and each had a like 
effect. Each time I would re- 
solve to go ahead and make the 
purchase but somehow I seemed 
unable to bring myself to action. 
Had this manufacturer dropped 
me from his list after three or 
four follow-up efforts no sale 
would have resulted. However, 
he kept coming at me with strong 
convincing arguments why I 
should buy his product until he 
had me sold on the idea and when 
he had reached that point I mailed 
him my order and it has proved 
a very profitable investment for 
me and a very profitable account 
for him. 

Probably one of the greatest 
errors made in the follow-up 
work of many manufacturers is 
that of assuming that the prospect 
remembers all that was written 
in previous letters. I do not and 
I do not believe I am any dif- 
ferent from the average retailer. 
I am quite certain that follow-up 
efforts will produce greater re- 
sults if the correspondent pro- 
ceeds on the basis that the busy 
retailer has very likely forgotten 
everything that was written in the 
previous letters. 

The next greatest error, as I 
see it, is the failure on the part 
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of the manufacturer to give com- 
plete information regarding the 
product in his follow-up. When 
I send in an inquiry I want to 
know all about the product. First, 
I want to know just what that 
product will do in my _ hands, 
How will it benefit me? If it 
is a new item of equipment, will 
it facilitate the work for which 
it is, intended? If it is something 
which provides a new service to 
my patrons I want to know all 
about its possibilities. How will 
it increase my sales? Is it profit- 
able? How profitable? Second, 
I want to know about the quality 
of the product. What may | 
reasonably expect from it in the 
way of service? Third, I want 
to know its cost and if it involves 
larger than the usual investment 
and if sold upon terms I want to 
know the conditions of the terms. 
Many an inquiry is never turned 
into a sale simply because of the 
lack of full information. 

For the last two years, I have 
felt the need of a certain item 
of equipment in connection with 
my business and I have mailed 
inquiries to two or three different 
manufacturers requesting full in- 
formation regarding this product. 
I have received all manner of sales 
literature but not in a single in- 
stance have the price or the terms 
been quoted. Here is a sale ab- 
solutely going begging because the 
manufacturer fails to quote the 
price. It happens to be an item 
which I can do without. One of 
these days, though, some wide- 
awake manufacturer is going to 
sell me that item without much 
effort—if his follow-up policy 1s 
right. 





Hearst Appoints E. M. Carney 
Supervisor of Promotion 


William Randolph MHearst has ap- 
pointed E. M. Carney as supervisor of 
romotion for all Hearst newspapers. 

e continues as editor of “Exchanges” 
and in charge of the clearing house. 





Underwear Account for The 
Arthur Hirschon Company 


The Paris-Hecker Company, Phila 
delphia, maker of Princess oyal = 
derwear, has placed its advertisin 
count with The Arthur Hirschon om 
pany, Inc., New York, advertising. 
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Hasten Sales 





y James H. Rothschild, one of the 


¥s4i| cleverest young advertising men in 





the United States, calls attention to 


the fact that advertising is not so much 
designed to make sales as it is to hasten sales. 


Many a concern has 
made a success with- 
out advertising, but for 
every one of such there 
are a hundred which 
have set the pros- 
perity clock years 
ahead by using adver- 
tising to speed the day 
when sales shall reach 


their peak. 


We compliment Mr. 
Rothschild on having 


made this point. 


Of course, you may 
be selling to some of 
the True Story mar- 


ket now; it is such a 
big market that you 
couldn’t avoid it en- 
tirely if you wanted to. 


But if you have in 
mind doing today what 
you will wish a year 
from today you had 
done, you will now 
begin advertising to 
this market through 
True Story Magazine, 
the only medium 
through which to 
reach “The Necessary 
Two Million +.” 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 

















“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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THe Conve Nast Group 


N the opposite page you 

will read the names of 

one hundred of the national 

advertisers who are using all 

three magazines of THE 
CONDE NAST GROUP. 


These advertisers are buying 
all three publications as a unit 
because they realize that the 
readers of each one of them 
are of equal importance as 
prospects for any high-grade 
merchandise. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Aeolian Company 


Algonquin Hotel, N. B. Canada 


American Radiators 
Asheville, N. Carolina 
Art Lamp Company 
Atlantic Transport Line 
Atwater Kent 


Black Starr & Frost 
George Borgfeldt 
Brewster Bodies 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Buick Motors 


Cadillac Motors 
Caldwell — Jewelers 
Camel Cigarettes 
Campbell’s Soup 
Canadian Pacific Ry. & S. S. 
Cannon Towels 
Caron Perfumes 

L. C. Chase 

Chateau Frontenac 
Chrysler Motors 

F. C. Clark Tours 
Clicquot Club 
Collins & Aikmen 
Coral Gables 
Crichton & Company 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Del Monte Hotel 

Dean & Dawson Tours 
Deans 

Del Coronado Hotel 
Dodge Brothers 
Dollar S. S. Line 


E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eaton Crane & Pike 
Elgin National Watch 


Fatima Cigarettes 
Fisher Bodies 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 
Forhan Company 
Fostoria Glass 
Frank Tours 
Franklin Motors 
Frigidaire 

Gardner Motors 
General Gas Light 
Gorham Company 
Great Northern Ry. 


Hartmann Trunks 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
Herbert Tareyton 
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Insurance Company of N. A. 
International Silver 


Jello Company 
Jordan Motors 


Kirkpatrick — Jewelers 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Liddell — Linens 

Lincoln Motors 

London & Northeastern Ry. 
Lord & Taylor 

Lucky Strike 


McKesson & Robbins 

R. H. Macy & Company 
Marcus — Jewelers 
Marmon Motors 


Mullens & Kropff 
Oshkosh Trunks 


Packard Motors 
Paige Motors 

Palm Beach, Fla. 
Pathex, Inc. 

Pall Mall Cigarettes 
Pedemode Shoes 
Pierce-Arrow Motors 
Plaza Hotel 


Radio Corporation 
Red Star Line 
Rogers Lunt & Bowlen 
Rolls Royce Motors 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schleicher, Inc. 

Schrafft’s Candies 

Sheaffer Pens 

Society of American Florists 
Standard Sanitary 
Steinway & Sons 

Sterling Silversmiths Guild 
Stutz Motors 

Swiss Federal Rys. 


Vinay Park Hotel 


Wamsutta Mills 
Watson Stabilators 
Wheary-Burge Trunks 
White Star Line 
Whitman Candies 

Wills Ste. Claire Motors 
Willys-Knight Motors 
Rudolph Wurlitzer 
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One Hundred CONDE NAST GROUP advertisers 
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Thousands of letters from 
subscribers testify that 
both husband and wife 
read BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS from 


cover to cover. 


700,000 NET PAID 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH 
PUBLISHER 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 
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Stockholders’ Meetings in England 


Lively Proceedings the Rule—How a Lady Stockholder Challenged the 
Directorate 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


Millions of new 
have come into American 
business in recent years. With their 
advent has come a vogue of holding 
companies and non-voting securities. 
This vogue, in the eyes of many, and 
rticularly in the eyes of Professor 
William Z. Ripley of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has written much on the sub- 
ject of late, is well calculated to throw 
business into the hotbed of national 
politics. 

On the other hand, there are many 
who speak of all. of the present- -day dis- 
cussion on this subject as “academic 
twaddle.” An official of a New York 
bank, for example, holds that Professor 
Ripley’s ideas . 


[Eprror1a Nore: 


stockholders 


are antiquated. “The 
professor thinks that business can be 
run on the old- time New England | town 
meeting plan,” says this banker. “And 
what does it matter after all if the 
stockholder does have the right to vote?” 
asks this same banker. 

An answer to this kind of criticism 
was made in New York last week by 
Professor Ripley, when he said: “It is 
not the actual control, but the potential 
control their votes would give them, that 
actually counts. On occasion, the stock- 
holders should have the opportunity to 
make the management realize that_while 
it can not be ousted while it is efficient, 
it can not entrench itself indefinitely 
whether it is efficient or not. As in 
politics, so in business, the majority 
which rules should be kept on the qui 
vive and compelled to give its best per- 
formance under pain of being ousted.” 

Thomas Russell, London correspondent 
of Printers’ Ink, aware of the heated 
discussion that this subject has created 
in this country, has written a timely 
article in which he lays open the experi- 
ence of British business regarding the 
voting rights of stockholders. ] 


HIRTEENTH Ordinary 
General Meeting of Ordi- 
nary Shareholders to be held in 
the Great Hall, Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, at 12 
noon. Shareholder’s card of ad- 
mission. Please sign this card be- 
fore attending the Meeting and 
give it up on entering the Hall.” 
This is, in part, the copy of an 
invitation which a resident of New 
York received, somewhat to his 
surprise, from a British manu- 
facturing company in which he 
holds a small quantity of common 
stock ; they call them ordinary 
shares in England. The attend- 
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ance of minority holders at a 
company meeting in America 
would probably cause some aston- 
ishment, but not in this country. 
Every holder of even a single 
share must, by law, be summoned 
at least once a year, with due 
notice, to meet the directors. 
Transfer books are closed for a 
period, which is advertised, before 
a meeting, to insure that the per- 
sons to whom the meeting is noti- 
fied shall be those actually regis- 
tered on the books when the 
notice is sent out. And they can, 
and do attend the meeting, often 
with exciting results. 

The proceedings, or as much of 
them as is satisfactory to the di- 
rectors, are often published as 
paid advertising. Reporters are 
always admitted and may come 
away with a story that the direc- 
tors would prefer to suppress, but 
it gets published all the same. 

Not only the financial affairs ot 
the company are in order for dis- 
cussion. Anything in the manage- 
ment deemed by stockholders to 
call for criticism may be brought 
forward. In years gone by, the 
annual general meetings of the 
Aerated Bread Company, com- 
monly called the A. B. C., which 
runs a chain of cafeterias in Lon- 
don, were always enlivened by one 
gentleman who invariably got 
up to propose that the pay of the 
waitresses should be raised, ac- 
companying the proposal with 
some cutting remarks on the sub- 
ject. This, of course, was enthusi- 
astically reported by the young 
men of the Press who attended 
in large numbers, well knowing 
that a story could be expected. 

When the government released 
the railroads of Britain from con- 
trol after the war, a scheme was 
enacted by which competing lines 
serving the same district were 
amalgamated. It took some little 
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time to get this working, and com- 
petition being thus removed, the 
results, as might have been ex- 
pected, are far from satisfactory 
to users of transport, whether as 
passengers or for goods. But the 
financial results are not very grand 
either, which is more surprising. 
When one of these groups held its 
annual general meeting a little 
while ago, a lady stockholder gave 
the directors a strikingly active 
time. Although it had been shown 
that every first-class seat had 
earned in 1925 £23. 15s. O. and 
every third-class seat £25 (there 
is no second-class and only three 
lines run Pullmans) the net earn- 
ings were not gratifying, and it 
was this fact, together with a rise 
in wages, that brought the lady to 
her feet. “I hope,” she is reported 
to have said, “that this meeting 
has swallowed the sleeping-draught 
administered to it today. The 
first interest should be that of the 
shareholders, next the directors, 
and third the workers, or as some 
people called them, the shirkers.” 
She moved that an extra 1 per 
cent be taken from reserve to pay 
shareholders a _ better dividend. 
Another shareholder “had every 
faith in the directors, but regretted 
that they were nearly all of them 
half asleep.” 

However, the motion was de- 
clared out of order. 

At another railroad meeting, 
several shareholders read the riot 
act to the directors on the unclean 
conditions of the cars, and the poor 
service of trains, and the slow run- 
ning. Small stockholders are usu- 
ally the most vociferous on these 
occasions. 

For the most part, company 
meetings accomplish little, except 
that they act as a safety-valve for 
the feelings of disappointed in- 
vestors. When a company is in 
grave difficulties, however, and 
there are suspicions of mis- 
management, a useful purpose is 
served. Dividends can only be de- 
clared with the consent of a gen- 
eral meeting, nor can the interest 
of stockholders in the earnings be 
varied. If the meeting takes mat- 


ters into its own hands, the di- 
rectors are helpless. 


They are 
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elected by. the stockholders and 
can be deposed. What usually 
happens, if a company is on the 
rocks, is that the general meeting 
appoints a committee of  stock- 
holders to carry on in place of the 
board of directors. Stockholders 
vote their shares and when trouble 
is foreseen, proxies (which are 
taxed with a two-cent stamp) are 
eagerly collected. 

All the foregoing refers, of 
course, to companies with limited 
liability. These are very strictly 
supervised by the Board of Trade 
Department, being required by 
statute to file their accounts and re- 
port of general meetings annually. 
Such accounts must satisfy the 
department, and if they do not 
take the right form there is 
trouble. 

Another curious feature of com- 
pany law is that companies pay 
income tax on stockholders’ divi- 
dends, as well as on their own cor- 
porate profits. Thus, when a 
dividend-warrant (which can be 
paid into the bank like a cheque) 
is received, the  stockholder’s 
income-tax has been deducted from 
it and he gets a certificate to the 
effect that it has been paid. It is 
incumbent upon him to see that 
he gets it; for if the company did 
not pay, he would have to pay 
over again. Our income-tax de- 
partment does not overlook many 
bets, believe me! 





Larger Far Eastern Campaign 
for Seattle in 1927 


Because of the success of its present 
advertising in the Orient, the Board. of 
Port Commissioners of Seattle, Wash., 
plans to double its advertising appropria- 
tion for its 1927 campaign in the Far 
East. English language magazines and 
eet having a skoue tion in the Far 

astern countries will be used. It 
been suggested that a resident agent be 
established in the Orient but advertising 
was used instead. The board believes 
that more people have been reached in 
this way than could have been reached 
by an agent. 


W. J. McIndoe with 
G. Howard Harmon 


Walter J. McIndoe has joined _ the 
staff of G. Howard Harmon, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as account 
executive. For many years he_was ad 
vertising manager of The Continent, 
Chicago. 
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“Cash Required 
$6,000 !” 


NUMMING UP his company’s 

Spring activities, Mr. A. F. 

Mathews, of the G. X. Mathews 
Company, writes: 


“Once more, we sold every house 

under construction before the 
buildings were completed, to 
the number of 25 during the 
month of April; selling price 
$26,500 each; cash required 
$6,000. 


“As in the past, THE WORLD 
earned the title of ‘Champion 
Silent Master Salesman’ by 
producing for us the greatest 
number of prospective 
purchasers.” 

















The Mathews Company has 
sold $30,000,000 worth of 
homes in 20 years, and in clos- 
ing his letter Mr. Mathews 
states, “of late years we practi- 
cally depend on THE WORLD 
for the majority of our buyers.” 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 





Art Directors Hold Fifth Exhibition 
of Advertising Art 





With 315 Illustrations, Exhibition Proves One of Most Interesting of the 
Series 


ITH 315 advertising illus- 

trations, chosen from more 
than 6,000 submitted, the Fifth 
Annual Exhibition of Advertising 
Art, held by the Art Directors’ 
Club of New York City, opencd 
at the Art Centre on May 5. It 
will continue until May 29. 

The exhibition this year is 
notable for several things. First, 
there seems to be a more general 
trend on the part of advertisers 


to use illustrations which adhere 
to the modern art movements. 
Second, there is a tendency to 
smaller canvases which lend 


themselves to better reproduction. 
Third, the exhibition committee 
has shown a commendable strict- 
ness in keeping to high standards 
with the result that the show, if 
smaller, is as a whole of better 
quality than heretofore. 

Two new classes are represented 
in this year’s exhibition, typo- 
graphic pages and packages, and 
each is disappointingly represented, 
there being only six examples of 
either. For that reason, although 
a medal had been announced for 
typographic pages, no award was 
made. 

Following is a list of the 
awards in each section. In the 
list the name of the advertiser, 
of the agency and of the artist 
are given in that order: 


1. Paintings and Drawings in Color: 


Figures: 
Medal, Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Henry Raleigh; 
lst Hon. Men., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 


The Albert P. Hill Co., Walter Biggs; 
2nd Hon. Men., American Radiator Co., 
Barton, “Durstine & Osborne Inc., 
Lucille Patterson Marsh. 
Still Life: 
Heinz Co., 


Medal, H. J. 
Holden, Inc., Merritt Cutler; 
Men., Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., Charles 
Kaiser; 2nd Hon. Men., The Jell-O Co., 
Inc., The Dauchy Co., Linn Ball. 


Miscellaneous: 
Wood, Inc., Calkins 


Medal, Ruslin 
& Holden, Inc., A. Georgi; 1st Hon. 


Calkins & 
1st Hon. 


Men., Franco-Belgique Tours Co.. Ltd., 
Albert Frark & Co., 


C. Peter Helck; 
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2nd Hon. Men., 
Co., J. Walter 
Swift Chase. 

2. Posters and Car Cards: 

Medal, National Association of Book 
Publishers, Jon O. Brubaker; 1st —_ 
Men., N. Y. Edison Co., F. G. Coo 
2nd Hon. Men., Cathedral of St. ohn 
the Divine, Tamblyn & Brown, Adolph 
Treidler. 


3. Black and White Illustration: 

Medal, Freed-Eisemann, L. S. Gold- 
smith & Co., F. R. Gruger; lst Hon. 
Men., Holeproof Hosiery Co. Lord & 
Thomas, Floyd M. Davis; 2nd Hon. 
Men., Lehigh Portland Cement Co., The 
Blackman Co., Hugh Ferriss. 

4. Black and White Line: 

Medal, Geo. H. Doran, Bertrand 
Zadig; 1st Hon. Men., Freed-Eisemann 
Radio Corporation, Hommann, Tarcher 
& Cornell, Wilfred Jones; 2nd Hon. 
Men., Ovington’s, Pedlar & Ryan, Wal- 
lace Morgan. 

5. Decorative Design: 

Medal, W. Va. Pulp and Paper Co., 
Rogers & Co., E. A ilson; 1st Hon. 
= Va, Pulp and Paper Co., 
Rogers & Co., M. Cleland; 2nd Hon. 
Men., ARR Paper Co., Federal 
ae Agency, Rosa Brothers. 

. Photographs: 

” Medal. Hooven Owens Rentschler Co., 
Harry Varley, H. W. Scandlin; Ist 
Hon. Men., The Welch Grape ja 
Co., J. Walter Thompson Co., Ed. 
Steichen; 2nd Hon. Men., The Gorham 
Co., Barrows, Richardson & Alley, Wm. 
Shewell Ellis. 


A medal offered by Barron 
Collier was also awarded to Jon 
O. Brubaker for his poster which 
also won the medal in the posters 
and car-card classifications. 

The jury was composed of the 


Davey Tree Expert 
Thompson Co., Frank 


following members: Joseph H. 
Chapin, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Robert Henri, Matlack Price, 


George Wright, president of the 
Society of Illustrators, and Wil- 
lard Fairchild, chairman of the 
exhibition committee. 

The exhibition committee was 
as follows: Willard Fairchild, 
chairman, Edward F. Molyneux, 
nee chairman, Morris Aleshire, 
Guy G. Clark, Rene Clarke, James 


Ethridge, Jr., Byron J. Musser, 
Arthur W. Munn, Henry 5. 
Quinan, Wm. Oberhardt, Gerald 


Page-Wood. 
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That’s How Much The 


Times-Picayune 


Leads the New Orleans Newspapers 
for the first four months of 1926 in 


(Week-day mornings) 


known in the United States. 








National Advertising 


The official standing of the New Orleans newspapers in 
National Advertising during January, February, March 
and April of 1926 was as follows: 


The Times-Picayune 1,086,599 
(Morning and Sunday) 

The Item . 525,812 
(Evening and ‘Sent? 

The States .. 423,329 
(Evening and Suniew? 

The Tribune . 396,742 


The Times-Picayune in 1925 carried nearly 500 
exclusive national accounts, including many of the best 


The New Orleang 


Cimes-Pirayume 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. 


J. Bidwell = 
























More Results 
From the 
Modern 


Farm Paper 





OY A. COOK, Secretary of the 
Milking Shorthorn Society, In- 
dependence, lowa, recentlyran the same 
advertisement, in the same size, in three 
national farm papers. 


He reports some interesting results. 
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From The Country Gentleman he states 
that he received 125 inquiries, each re- 
mitting fifteen cents, for a six months’ 
subscription to the Milking Shorthorn 


Journal; from the second farm paper, 


25 inquiries; from the third farm 
paper, 14. . 


His costs per inquiry (after crediting 
the fifteen cents remitted) were respec- 
tively: The Country Gentleman, just 
over five cents; the second farm paper, 
$2.59; and the third farm paper, $4.13. 


*OUNTy(jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 
more than 1,200,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Advertising Value 


"THE Herald Tribune is growing 
faster than any other standard size 
morning newspaper in New York. 


In the six months ending March 31st, 1926, 
the Herald Tribune made an increase in 
circulation of 11,130 as compared with the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The Herald Tribune appeals particularly to 
those prosperous and substantial people 
who are the most vital element in the life 
of the metropolis. 


And because of its progress it also appeals 
particularly to shrewd advertisers who study 
newspaper values. 


During the year 1925, the Herald Tribune 
made a gain of 3,218,864 lines of advertising. 
This was an increase of 1,302,344 lines 
more than the gain of its nearest competitor 
and an increase of 923,636 lines more than 
the combined gain of the three other 
standard size morning newspapers. 


New Dork Herald Gribune 


First to Last—The Truth: News «, Editorials «) Advertisements 
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Why “France” and “Perfume” 
Are Synonymous 


The Explanation Is the Same as That Which Accounts for the Fact 
That America Controls the Cold Cream Business 


By M. L. Wilson 


Vice-President, The Blackman Company 


Et growth of importations of 
French perfumes and cosmetics 
into the United States has been 
great, In 1915, these importations 
amounted to $2,473,144; in 1925, 
to $6,175,245, $2,053,130 of which 
(or an amount almost equal to the 
total importations of 1915) con- 
sisted of perfumes and _ toilet 
waters only. 

Nor does this tell the whole 
story, for more and more are per- 
fumes being put up in this coun- 
try using essence imported from 
France, and over $3,000,000 of the 
$6,175,245 represents perfume and 
material which goes into the manu- 
facture of perfume specialties. 

This growth has been due to the 
large sums which have been spent 
by French perfume advertisers in 
exploiting France as “perfume 
headquarters.” 

x Ok 

The “French appeal’ definitely 
took shape in 1909 or 1910, when 
my associate, Frank Hermes, said 
to me: “Why wouldn’t it be a 
good idea for us to put a sentence 
of French in each Djer-Kiss ad- 
vertisement?” To which I de- 
murred: “What would be the use 
of it? Few would understand what 
we were driving at.” To which he 
replied: “Well, even if they didn’t, 
they would know that we were re- 
ferring to something French.” 
Then, as a concession (and Hermes 
seldom concedes), “Why don’t we 
translate the French sentence and 


let the translation follow the 
French ?” 

We put the idea up to Mr. 
Smith and he, the gentlest and 


most modest of men, and at the 


oF 

On page 51 of this issue appears a 
portion of an address by Gilbert Kinney, 
vice-president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., in which he tells how American 
toilet goods manufacturers can meet 
French competition. 
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same time, most unexpectedly bold, 
consented. 

So the sentence in French was 
adopted as a policy. 

I recall an amusing nuance to 
this action. The first advertisement 
with a French sentence had 
scarcely appeared when “Billy” 
Stevens, an officer of the company, 
who covered the New York trade, 
came hurrying into Mr. Smith’s 
office. Pointing to the offending 
advertisement, he said, “Mr. Smith, 
I want you to stop this d 
nonsense right away. A _ buyer 
this morning called me ‘Parlez 
vous’ Stevens and the first thing 
you know I will be joshed out of 





my job.” Mr. Smith was much 
worried. He asked me what he 
should do. I said, “Keep right 


on,” and he did. 

These French sentences always 
had a saucy twist. Here is the 
English of one—I won’t bother 
you with the French: 

“What memories of Paris it re- 
calls! Created by M. Kerkoff in 
his atalier in Paris. This odor so 
delicate—in excellence so far above 
—so liked by you because it in- 


terprets the joyous charm of 
France.” 

Then came those coined phrases 
in the text, almost taken for 
granted today: “Toiletries,” “The 
dressing hour,” “si fin, si fin, 
si francais,” soft as the foot- 


fall of a dream” (which was 
printed in one instance, “soft as 
the football of a dream”), “fra- 
granced loveliness,’ “a harmonie 
quite complete.” 

And there were many other ver- 
bal idiosyncrasies all tending to 
beguile the reader by constant in- 
jection of such persuasion as “use 
in each specialte de toilette but a 
single fragrance—a single French 
parfum” into the belief that France 
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was in perfume supreme and that 
only by following the French 
fashion and by using a French 
perfume could mes amies Ameri- 
caines ever hope to be “a la mode.” 

The idea was further developed 
by the introduction of a lilt in 
copy which, at the time, was con- 
sidered revolutionary, for example: 

“As a moonbeam sheens to silver 
the glorious fountains of Versailles, 
so my Poudre de Ris touches to 
perfection the daintiest toilette of 
madame. Blending softly, lasting 
long with its air Parisian.” 

You will notice—always France, 
always Paris! 

Since this emphasis of France 
on those first French sentences 
sixteen years ago, many importers 
have consistently pushed the same 
idea in many different ways. 

Even those perfumes frankly 
bottled in this country from es- 
sence imported from France, and 
those specialties prepared in this 
country and impregnated with the 
imported extract, have followed 
closely the French “put-up” and 
advertised in a manner to empha- 
size a French origin. 

This injection of the French idea 
has not extended to cold creams. 
The leading brands today are 
frankly American, and their sources 
of endorsement are not Paris, but 
a movie actress, a college girl, a 
Duchess, a queen, a Congressman’s 
lady—which is another story. 

In addition to increasing the 
consumption of French perfume, 
this continuous hounding of “Made 
in France” has had one very defi- 
nite effect. Several brands of Aimer- 
ican perfumes which were promi- 
nent before the movement started, 
are prominent no more. 

*” K * 


It has been a logical happening. 
We usually get what we go after. 

France has the extract and spe- 
cialty market because the French 
importer went after it. 

America has the cold cream busi- 
ness because America has adver- 
tised cold cream in a manner that 
would brook no interference. 





John C. Stephan, recently with 


Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, has joined 
the service department of the Griswold- 
Eshleman Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 
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SoutHEeRN Ouro Division 
Master PuHoto FINISHERS oF America 

i CINCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please let me know whether 
the slogan given below has ever been 
used by anyone within your recollec. 
tion ? 

“The most powerful force i 
world—an idea” . a 
_ Please advise whether I can register 
it with your bureau for a publicity and 
advertising agency to be opened soon 
in my own name. 

Very truly yours, 
Master Puoto FInIsHErs 
oF AMERICA, 
M. L. Sraapexer. 


TS phrase—“‘The most power- 
; ful force in the world—an 
idea”—makes a statement that will 
not go unchallenged. In the Old 
Testament we read that: “Great is 


truth, and mighty above all 
things.” Some thousands of years 
later, during a _ criminal trial, 


Daniel Webster remarked: “There 
is nothing so powerful as truth,” 
which would indicate that ideas 
are not going to have it all their 
own way in presenting their claims 
to being the world’s most power- 
ful force. Even truth has a com- 
petitor in this respect, for in 1845, 
Charles Fletcher Dole, according 
to Bartlett’s Book of Quotations, 
claimed that: “Good-Will is the 
mightiest practical force in the 
universe,” 

However, our Clearing House 
record of over 3,200 slogans does 
not include the phrase Mr. Staade- 
ker contemplates using, nor any 
phase which resembles it. We 
shall be glad to register his slogan 
immediately after it has actually 
been used. For obvious reasons, 
though, it is not advisable to 
register slogans which have not 
yet been christened in a bath of 
printers’ ink—[Ed. PrinTERs’ 
INK. 





Farming Machinery Account 
for D. Minard Shaw 


Ferguson - Sherman, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., manufacturer of power farming 
machinery, has appointed D. Minard 
Shaw, Inc., New York _ advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers reaching Ford dealers 
are being used to advertise the Fergu 
son plow, made for use with 
tractors. 
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Advertising as a Builder of Prestige 


How American Toilet Goods Manufacturers Can Meet French Com- 
petition and Establish Prestige along with Volume Production 


By Gilbert Kinney 


Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson Co. 


| READ somewhere recently a 
statement that a good repu- 
tation can be bought. This is per- 
haps a little strong but certainly 
it is continuously demonstrated 
politically and commercially that 
prestige can be bought. 

American toilet goods manu- 
facturers who face foreign 
competition, realize that French 
competition, in particular, is 
definitely helped by the style and 
fashion prestige of Paris and to 
compete to the best advantage 
with these imported products the 
American manufacturer must not 
only develop equally good prod- 
ucts, but must seek to develop 
equal prestige. 

The former problem can, I 
know, be left in complete confi- 
dence to the American chemists. 
The latter problem can be met 
by fine packaging and intelligent 
advertising. 

In packaging already we have 
seen real progress. Our manu- 
facturers are learning to consult 
art museums as sources of in- 
spiration and the best artists and 
designers are being used to as- 
sist in the problem. We now 
know the method and it only re- 
mains to develop this method in 
all its detail and possibilities. 
When it comes to the question 
of prestige through advertising, 
we have only begun to recognize 
the possibilities and have only 
started to develop the required 


strategy. And yet, it is here 
that we have a_ real advan- 
tage. Advertising is in America 


much further developed and ac- 
cepted than it is abroad. In gen- 
eral, we are just as far ahead of 
urope in advertising as they 
Portion of an address delivered before 
the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the American Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles, at New York, May 4, 1926. 
watt the article on page 49 entitled: 
‘Why ‘France’ and ‘Perfume’ Are 
Synonymous.” 
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have been ahead of us in pack- 
age and product originality. 

How to reconcile size and pres- 
tige is one of the American manu- 
facturer’s big problems. But it 
is largely a question of emphasis, 
for we have many instances of 
how the combination can _ be 
worked out. Just as Coty and 
Houbigant by emphasis on Paris 
sell today in large volume and 
retain prestige, although in no 
sense exclusive, so American 
houses are finding a way to do 
this. The beauty specialists, 
Elizabeth Arden, Helena Rubin- 
stein and Jane Curran are ex- 
amples. The’ exclusive retail 
shops have done good work in 
the last few years along those 
lines. Ovington’s, Saks’ new store, 
Macy’s prestige series, and Wana- 
maker featuring their antique Au 
Quatriene department, are inter- 
esting examples. 

Each classification of business 
presents an individual problem in 
developing prestige. For food 
products, domestic science experts, 
dietetic authorities and fine homes 
are available for prestige build- 
ing. With toothpaste, dentists and 
scientists can give the required 
prestige. With cosmetics, how- 
ever, there must be a social note 
as well as a note of authority. 

It is well to remember that if 
prestige is established first, then 
volume can come along without 
tearing down the prestige. It is 
much more difficult if one de- 
velops volume first and then seeks 
to superimpose prestige. Child’s 
Restaurants and A. & P. grocery 
stores are now engaged in an 
attempt to develop prestige for 
their restaurants and stores and 
their problem is much more dif- 
ficult because popularly they have 
been associated with a different 
clientele. I feel sure that intelli- 
gent advertising will accomplish 
the purpose for both of these, but 
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if the prestige element could have 
been injected several years earlier 
in their development, it would 
make the problem much easier. 
Just as city markets influence 
country markets and the product 
which establishes itself in the city 
is in a strong position to later 
develop country trade, so the 
product with prestige association 
can more easily become popular 
than the popular product can de- 
velop prestige for itself. 

Building prestige is not simple 
because it requires not only 
knowledge of what is correct and 
proper but appreciation of the 
degree to which the masses have 
accepted these standards. Motion 
picture dinner parties and dances 
of the wealthy often have little 
resemblance to the real thing, but 
they represent the popular idea 
of wealth and luxury. In the 
movies the plutocrat still wears a 
silk hat, although in actual life 
he probably shows up in a golf 
suit, cap and soft collar. 

There is an interesting story of 
how someone in writing captions 
for the movies suggested as a 
title for a society scene in a 
wealthy home, “Mrs. X yawned 
and said she was going to bed.” 
This was unanimously — voted 
down by the directing staff be- 
cause of the popular conception 
that wealthy Mrs. X would say 
“she was going to retire.” Of 
course, the wealthy and educated 
as a rule are more simple in 
speech and would say that they 
were going to bed but for popu- 
lar acceptance the phrase “about 
to retire’ would be better. 

There must be certain conces- 
sions to popular ideas but funda- 
mentally prestige advertising must 
contain the element of sincerity. 
It must ring true. Our experience 
has been that advertising that has 
in itself this element is very much 
more productive and responsive 
than that which lacks this essen- 
tial quality. 

There is one other thought that 
I would like to leave with you 
and that is a plea for elimination 
of unreasonable claims. I hold 
that advertising should be allowed 
a measure of enthusiasm but 


claims beyond a certain point are 
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really harmful to the whole in- 
dustry. The record will show that 
most of the products with extreme 
claims die very quickly but they 
hurt all advertising of American 
cosmetics while the exagerated 
copy is being run. 

The following excerpts are copy 
recently appearing in publications, 
not in the best, as leaders among 
magazines and newspapers main- 
tain proper censorship, but in 
other publications whose size 
makes them important. They il- 
lustrate what I mean. 


No matter how poor your complexion 
may be—no matter how rough or sallow 
—how spoiled by unsightly blemishes, 
blotches or enlarged pores—no matter 
how many different treatments have 
failed to bring results—without risking 
one penny this remarkable new treat- 
ment guarantees. you a new clear fresh 
beautiful skin in fifteen days. 

These preparations will enhance and 
retain your natural loveliness; make 
even a coarse, unlovely skin gossamer- 
fine; will counteract the effect of wind, 
dust and exposure; and will rejuvenate 
and renew loveliness that has lost its 
bloom. 

Unmask your hidden beauty. With 
the aid of this product you can peel off 
freckles, tan, pimples, acne, blackheads, 
liver-spots, wrinkles and sallow muddy 
or oily skin. 

The magic of this product transforms 
the skin. It lifts away wrinkles, and 
restores youthfulness. It brings a clear 
beautiful complexion almost over night. 

In five days I will give you a mag 
netic personality. 

Men and women everywhere are now 
using this wonderful reducing soap with 
amazing results. Reductions of fifteen 
to twenty inches in hips are of com 
mon occurrence every day. 


The volume of products manu- 
factured by companies represented 
in your association is so tremen- 
dous that you must all be vitally 
interested in the things that tend 
to build prestige for or tear down 
popular appreciation of these 
products. The Curtis advertising 
book for 1925 shows that in the 
last ten years toilet goods adver- 
tising in leading magazines totals 
$63,020,739. There must have 
been at least an equal amount of 
advertising in mewspapers. 

If this tremendous force can be 
employed increasingly to develop 
confidence of the American women 
and to develop prestige for Amer- 
ican products, it will mean m- 
creased prosperity for all mem- 
bers of your association. 
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Highest in 


The combination of the Boston Evening 
American and the Daily Advertiser offers 
greater circulation than any other Boston com- 
bination of morning and evening papers or 
XS any daily newspaper. On the opposite page are 















Boston daily newspaper circulations as re- 
ported to the government for the six months 
ending March 31, 1926. ] 
so se 
Boston Evening Americat| B 
Rodney E. Boone H. A. Koehler 
9 East 40th Sc. Hearst Bldg. 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Circulation 


American-Advertiser . : , 380,947 
Second Newspaper . , 377,433 
Third Newspaper, combination 
morning and evening . 280,15 
Fourth Newspaper, combination 
morning and evening . ‘ 250,459 


Fifth Newspaper : , . 38,897 
Boston Daily Advertiser 
S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 
5 Winthrop Sq. Book Tower Bldg 


Boston, Mass. Detroit, Michigan 
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from 25,000 
to more than 275,000 
in less than five 

years is the record 

of our evening 
Detroit Times— 

from nothing to over 
330,000 in six 
months less time 

tells the story 

of the Sunday 

Detroit Times— 

is this progress, or 
what have you? 
—but 


to cover Greater Detroit right, you 
need the two evening and two of 
the three Sunday newspapers—to 
use less is to be “pound foolish.” 
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Putting Human Interest into 
Diagrams 


Maps and Explanatory Charts Are Given a New Atmosphere by the 





Injection of Novel Details 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE drafting department of an 

industrial plant made up a 
simple floor plan showing the 
seven manufacturing units of one 
of the factory buildings, for use 
in an industrial paper advertise- 
ment. It was a cold and rather 
uninteresting maze of lines, with 
very little to attract 
even one who might 


normally be con- 
cerned with such 
problems. 


The advertising de- 


lustration. In a house magazine 
for a typewriter concern, it was 
necessary to reproduce a_ chart 
showing the trend of sales cover- 
ing four months of extraordinarily 
intensive effort on the part of the 
sales force. 

As first drawn, this design was 


Prest-O kite 


opens new road to lower battery cost 


—saves you 25% 





partment put a figure = 
artist to work on the i tensinn 
diagram. At the seven i Ta 
points of interest, he 
drew in look-down 
vistas of activity; 
little, busy figures, at 
work and a faint hint 
of the mechanisms in- 


volved. Connecting 
them, were _ other 
small figures, speed- 


ing from one section 


a 
= — — —— 


















to another at their 














appointed tasks. In- 
stantly, a prosaic chart 
became a thing of life 
and interest. There 
was every desire to 
examine with critical 
interest the more con- 
servative diagram- 
matic detail. 

This case is cited as 
an example of the 
modern effort to bring 
diagrams, charts and 
mere maps to life, and to make 
them quite as attractive and as 
appealing as any other type of 
commercial drawing. 

The application is by no means 
confined to industrial campaigns, 
however. The range is wide and 
the uses manifold. Some things 
can be better told with charts than 
with the conventional form of il- 


to lower battery cost! Buy a stor’ order of things PrestO-Lite 
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Now PrestO-Lite has the company. Since that time it has pro- 
gressed constantly in grving even better 


of known reputanon and are sold by the factory to the dealer or service to motorists. 
» service station and 





THIS CHART IS GIVEN ADDED INTEREST BY IMPARTING 
TO IT THE ATMOSPHERE OF ANCIENT MAPS 


no more than straight lines, the 
heavy black directing record line, 
and the months in block lettering. 
There was nothing at all about it 
to differentiate it from thousands 
of similar charts. Now observe 
how the artist injected the essen- 
tial atmosphere of visual interest. 
Sales had gone steadily upward to 
the second week of a certain 
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month; then the black line took 
a sudden dip. Into this line, at 
this juncture, there was drawn, 
through an eye-hole, a large hook, 
terminating in a rope. The rope 
ran up and over a pulley and then 
downward again to the bottom of 
the chart where a group of seven 
little humorously-rendered _ sales- 
men were tugging at it for dear 
life. Others were running in that 
direction from all sides, to lend 
a hand. 

The illustrated chart as used 
for Mennen shaving cream cer- 
tainly shows the possibilities in 
this direction. The headline reads: 
“Chart of a real shave.” At the 
top, there is a halftone study of 
a man’s head, when the shave is 
very badly needed, and nearby: 
“715 A.M.” Beneath, the same 
man, with a clean shave, and: 
“720 A.M.” Between the two 
runs the chart, made up of little 
lettered boxes, and straight lines, 
all trending downward to the 
completed work. It starts with 
the name of the product and after 
this, “Water, hard or soft, hot 
or cold,” then: “A little cream on 
brush,” “Rotate brush on face,” 
“Dermutation of beard,” “Razor 
rapidly over face,’ “Gorgeous 
Shave,” with an inclusion of an- 
other Mennen product, “Skin 
Balm,” the talcum for men, and 
“100% Satisfaction.” All of which 
actually diagrams the advertiser’s 
agreeable story and the user’s own 
experience. 

So important has a diagram 
been made, in connection with the 
advertising, to the consumer, of 
Pennsylvania oil for automobiles, 
that this design has been printed 
in large size, and is sent to anyone 
who will request it in writing. 
In the meanwhile, it is reproduced 
in small size, in newspaper and 
periodical campaigns. 

This illustrated chart begins 
with crude oil as the basis of all 
operations. Then, at the main 


still, two lines of animated action 
branch off. Below, the reader 
traces the crude oil as it is steam- 
refined, filtered, removed for fil- 
tration into another still, where it 
becomes “bright stock” and then, 
persumably, in ordinary oils at least, 
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passed on to the consumer. Above, 
the processes are more compli- 
cated: First comes the paraffine 
distillation, cracked paraffine and 
wax presses, a larger still, and the 
culminating light auto oil. At this 
juncture, a large square contains 
the following message: “Commer- 
cial refining stops here, a mixture 
of light auto oil and bright stock 
containing 25% or more of non- 
viscous matter of little or no 
lubricating value in your motor.” 

A shaded area now opens out 
into a sunlit tract, as the Penn- 
sylvania company traces its extra, 
added efforts in the user's behalf. 
There is a super-refining still, the 
process of taking out the 25 per 
cent of non-viscous matter, and 
the final superfilter, as. the oil 
trickles into the drum. 


UNUSUAL MAP DESIGNS 


Location maps have greatly im- 
proved during the past year to the 
point where they are now unusu- 
ally ingenious, and packed with 
visual interest. One of the large 
trust companies of New York re- 
cently used a remarkable page de- 
sign in order to show, not alone 
the position of a new branch, but 
other significant places of note 
within a large area on the island 
of Manhattan. The main high- 
way arteries of a great city were 
skilfully portrayed with small in- 
sert location-views of large de- 
partment stores, railway terminals, 
hotels of note, libraries and the 
better known public utility and 
business structures. This really 
remarkable look-down combina- 
tion chart and illustration was of 
such an instructive character, that 
visitors to New York might well 
retain it for ready reference. But 
it was the drawing in of the ac- 
tual buildings, parks, and touches 
of human interest that gave the 
picture its true reader interest. 
And, as a last touch, with sweep- 
ing lines, as if soaring high above 
it all, were airplanes, skimming 
in rapid flight. 

To put into  picture-diagram 
form a subject as fantastic as the 
now well-known “Cunard High- 
way” is somewhat of a feat, em- 
bracing, as it does, the visualiza- 
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A 107% lead 


in tobacco 
advertisin 


ADY NICOTINE makes 

exceedingly plain her 
preference of mediums for 
reaching into the great 
Miami Market. 


The extent of this prefer- 
ence is revealed by the fol- 
lowing comparison of 1925 
advertising in which was 
presented the delights of 
tobacco: 


THE MIAMI HERALD 
76,300 Lines 











Second Paper 
36,659 Lines 


Comparative figures in this 
classification, covering the 
first three months of 1926 
are also available. They 
are: The Miami Herald, 
69,811 lines; Second Paper, 
23,870 lines, 


World Leadership 

é Maintained 

m® The total advertising car- 9/7747 
ried by The Miami Herald % 

for the first three months 
of 1926 was 11,608,877 lines, 


a volume which again es- 
tablishes the world’s record, 


Che Mian Herald 


‘‘*FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
J. P. McKinney & Son 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
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tion of rather spectacular condi- 
tions which do not actually exist. 
It has been the aim of the adver- 
tising to suggest that, insofar as 
getting an automobile across the 
ocean, and from then on, through 
the highways of Europe, trouble 
has been reduced to a minimum. 

A characteristic picture-chart 
shows an automobile headed sea- 
ward, then a strip of water rep- 
resenting the Atlantic, still, how- 
ever, a “road,” and. from here on, 
a vista of road, embracing any 
number of different countries, 
with their characteristic and bet- 
ter-known buildings. The dia- 
grammatic illustration undertakes 
to prove that under Cunard direc- 
tion, the path of the motorist is 
smoothed out in this pleasing 
fashion. 

No commonplace map, with each 
country and relative position ex- 
actly as it is, would convey the 
necessary idea. Liberties have 
been taken which are in every way 
legitimate, under the circum- 
stances. Idealization and exag- 
geration in this form of illustrated 
map is quite within ethical bounds, 
in an advertising sense. 

The cold chart of fire losses in 
the United States would be, pic- 
torially, no more than a line, 
with a dotted upward-moving 
mark registering how the cost to 
America has increased steadily 
since 1915. In 1915, it was $172,- 
000,000, and in 1924, $548,000,000. 

The mere chart, itself, would 
possess small pictorial value. It 
could not hope to dramatize its 
subject as the subject deserves. 
Observe how a manufacturer of 
fireproof roofing material has 
solved the problem. An artist 
made a spirited action study, in 
vigorous wash, of a father, 
mother and child, perched on the 
rescued wreckage of their home, 
gazing out upon their house, 
which is in flames. The tone of 
the illustration is dark, and over 
the entire scene, back of the fig- 
ures, the chart is drawn in bold 
white lines. 

Combining the scenic and human 
interest, with the chart, provides 
for the type of illustration which 
in every way meets the neces- 
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sary advertising mood of the hour, 

Where the progressive story 
must be told, that is, a series of 
individual bits of action, all linked 
together, to achieve a certain ob- 
jective, the illustrated chart is, of 
course, invaluable, and the meth- 
ods of arriving at the unusual in 
such drawings have reached a very 
high degree of efficiency. 

The day of the plain, unadorned 
chart is, I believe, almost over. 
In every field, the desire seems to 
be to put added interest into these 
diagrammatic drawings. 

In one great manuiacturing 
plant, charts have been devised 
for each production department 
that cover an immense display 
board. The engineering depart- 
ment’s original lines are in evi- 
dence, but over them has been 
drawn the living example of what 
takes place. 

One of these illustrated dia- 
grams pictures the places where 
factory accidents take place, and 
the percentages of such accidents. 
It has been a moral lesson for 
every man in the factory and is 
slowly correcting conditions. The 
factory officials admit that former 
unembellished charts and diagrams 
were of practically no avail. The 
men simply did not pay any at- 
tention to them; they were too 
mechanical, too cold and academic 
to appeal to their fancy. 





J. W. Frank Advanced by 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


_ John W. Frank, treasurer of the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 
publisher, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident and comptroller. The following 
officers were also elected: Vice-presi- 
dents, Henri David and Thomas S. 
Holden; secretary, Sanford R. Stock- 
ton, and treasurer, Howard J. Bar- 
ringer. T. S. Morgan and M. A. Mik- 
elsen were re-elected president and 
vice-president, respectively. 

_ The Dodge company has opened an 
issuing office for “Dodge Reports” at 
Kansas City. 





R. A. Ware Leaves Log Cabin 
Products 


R. A. Ware has resigned as general 
sales manager of the Log Cabin Prod- 
ucts Company, St. Paul, Minn. He 
joined the company in 1914 and _ had 
been general sales manager for the last 
six years. 
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T. C. HOFFMEYER 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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W. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


WM. H. WILSON, 915 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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OUTHERN California seems to 
turn every advertising effort to 
gold. Even during the Summer 
months of June, July and August. 


Los Angeles, in those months last 
year, showed average retail trade in- 
creases of 7.5%. Building permits 
were greater, bank clearings showed 
a. big gain, and The Los Angeles 
Examiner’s readership is the greatest 
of any morning and Sunday medium 
West of the Missouri. 


390,000 Sunday 
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“My attention 


You are familiar with that pompous 
individual who never apparently 
reads a newspaper of his own free 
will. 


You have seen his letters, always 
starting with the formula—‘‘My at- 
tention has been called to an article 
in your issue of, etc., etc.” 


The scarcity of lettersof this type to 
the Sunpapers is one of the best 
proofs of their standing in Baltimore. 
To admit his attention had to be 
“called” to an article in the Sunpa- 
pers would be an admission that he 
was out of touch with the life of his 
native city. 


No Baltimorean needs an “atten- 
tion-caller” to bring the editorial 
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has been called... 


columns of -the Sunpapers to his 
attention. The care with which the 
Sunpapers are scanned — Morning, 
Evening and Sunday—brings your 
advertising message to readers who 
read their newspaper through from 
the first page to the last. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of April, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 253,638 
Sunday - - - 191,255 


A Gain of 6,629 Daily and 7,927 Sunday 
Over April, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg. 10 E. 42nd St. 860 N. chigan Ave. 
New York 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Who |: Is Your user 


in Minnesota 


Country sales of 16 cars in Minnesota in 
1925 showed an increase double that of 
the same cars in Minnesota cities. These 
cars were advertised in THE FARMER. 


Minnesota population is more than half 
rural. Agriculture produces two-thirds 
of the total state income. 





The farmer needs more than one car— 
for business and to send the children to 
school. He either buys in multiple or 
keeps his old car and doesn’t yell for a 

trade-in. He uses his car more—and 

harder—than the average city man, and 
ow is a big buyer of supplies. 


Nearly half the trucks in Minnesota are 
in rural territory. 

M———“ You can reach this dominant half of 
Minnesota’s automotive market through 
the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper 











The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Il. 
A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


New York 
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Why and How We Hold Dealer 
Meetings 


It Is Possible to Get Dealers Together after Hours If the Plan Is 
Properly Handled 


By Renshaw Smith, Jr. 


Vice-President, Treasurer, and General Manager, Wadsworth, Howland & 
‘o., Inc., Boston 


[* the paint and varnish industry, 
as in many others, manufac- 
turer and distributor have com- 
mon problems. Especially is this 
so with Wadsworth, Howland & 
Company, Inc. Our distribution 
to the consumer is through one 
authorized agent in a town. The 
existence of this condition means 
that both manufacturer and dis- 
tributor must investigate minutely 
the fundamentals of successful 
consumer selling as well as attempt 
to solve these common problems. 

Who should do this work? We 
believe it is up to the manufac- 
turer. Certainly, the manufacturer 
has greater resources at his com- 
mand to undertake properly the 
necessary study of these funda- 
mentals and the solution of the 
various problems that are en- 
countered. 

We have recognized this state of 
affairs and have uncovered certain 
important facts as a result of sur- 
veys of national conditions. These 
surveys brought to light the fact 
that certain market possibilities are 
prevalent and that there exist cer- 
tain fundamentals of profit in the 
distributing of paints and varnishes 
too important to be neglected. 

After collecting this information, 
our next task was to spread it 
among our distributors. Im- 
mediately, we were faced with the 
question of how to distribute the 
material We must impart this 
knowledge in such a fashion as to 
be easily understood. It must also 
be strictly to the point. Further- 
more, it must cover all angles of 
each individual problem. 

We could do it through the 
mails—that is one way. We could 
do it through the salesmen—that is 
anuther way. We use both of 
these methods. For the salesmen 
to be able to impart this knowl- 
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edge to our dealers—to whom we 
frequently refer as our “partners” 
—we have produced an elaborate 
plan, stating in detail the outcome 
of our investigations and analyses, 
and the solutions as we see them. 
This is known as our “Partner- 
ship Plan.” 

Naturally, it follows that if we 
have taken time, money and effort to 
obtain the facts for this plan, it is 
going to take time, money and effort 
to lay all the facts in front of our 
partners. The salesman, having in 
mind the necessity for constructive 
work with his agents, endeavors 
to discuss more freely and fully 
the facts revealed in this plan. 
But, there are handicaps to such 
presentations. By handicaps we 
mean such matters as interruptions 
where the dealer’s attention is 
drawn to other things. Also, our 
experience has told us that we can- 
not successfully lay these facts be- 
fore our agents in less than several 
hours of undivided attention. 
What then is the best method of 
presenting them? 

Our answer is—dealers’ 
ings. ; 

DEALERS MUST ABSORB DATA 


If knowledge is power—and it 
is—we must present our data to 
strengthen our dealers. These 
dealers’ meetings must be organ- 
ized, therefore, with the sole ob- 
ject of presenting our knowledge 
of every problem which the retailer 
has confronting him 

The method to be used in or- 
ganizing these meetings, was the 
next point to be decided. We have 
found by experience that a com- 
mon point must be selected to in- 
sure a meeting of approximately 
fifty dealers or more, at a time 
sufficiently far in the future to al- 
low proper preparation by all 


meet- 
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people attending. Then, too, we 
realized that if we were going to 
take the proper time to present 
these facts, we would so have to 
plan the meeting as to cause the 
least sacrifice on the dealer’s part. 
The time which seems to have best 
suited most of our trade, has been 
to call the meeting at 6:30 in the 
evening and run it through until 
eleven or twelve at night. At 
6:30 a dinner is served, after 
which our data are explained. 

The meetings are held once a 
year. By that I mean, we hold 
meetings throughout the year but 
allow dealers to attend only one 
meeting annually. There is no 
regular schedule for holding the 
meetings, except that we arrange 
them so as to be timely and effec- 
tive taking into consideration the 
season, location, etc. 

Yes, it is a selling job to con- 
vince our agents that their atten- 
dance would be worth while—that 
we are not going to try some- 
thing in the nature of a selling 
stunt. On every visit prior to the 
date of the meeting, our salesmen 
remind dealers of the benefits to 
be obtained by attending the meet- 
ing. About a week prior to the 
actual meeting, an official invita- 
tion is sent to everybody, again 
assuring all who attend the meet- 
ing, a beneficial and instructive 
evening. This invitation reads: 


On the evening of Monday, February 
15, we are having a meeting of all of 
our Bay State Dealers who are served 
by our Boston Office. 

The purpose of this meeting is to talk 
over in a very specific way paint and 
varnish profits for 1926. e believe 
that by getting together around a table 
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we can discuss our mutual problems 
much better advantage, and establish 
much closer contact with our customers, 
We feel that by the exchange of experi. 
ences and methods we will be able to 
point out the way for greater 1926 
profits. i 

_ Will you kindly consider this as an 
invitation to this meeting, which will be 
RE OE Steicaseeiesscuis and will 
start at 6:30 with a dinner, and be fol- 
lowed by talks by several of the execu- 
tives of our organization? 

Will you kindly indicate by retum 
mail whether we may expect the pleasure 
of your attendance in order that we may 
make proper reservation? 

‘Yours very truly, 
WanswortH, Howranp & Company, Inc, 


Of course, where dealers have 
attended previous meetings, we 
have but to remind them of the 
date of the next one to insure their 
attendance. 

Our salesmen introduce us all 
prior to the dinner. They are 
asked to say only a word or two 
in a general way as to their in- 
tention to co-operate with the mer- 
chant in carrying out the ideas we 
have laid down for him. They 
speak five or ten minutes just be- 
fore the close of the meeting. 

When the general meeting opens 
after dinner, the discussion is be- 
gun. The officials of this organi- 
zation believe that their attendance 
and active participation in these 
meetings is essential. For that 
reason, the executive management 
makes the presentation. The pro- 
gram of a meeting held at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce on 
February 15 is given below. 

The benefits of these dealer 
meetings are numerous. In the first 
place, they are a big aid to our 
partner—the dealer. They give 
him the essentials of every phase 








7:45- 8:00 Renshaw Smith, Jr. 
8:00- 8:10 C. S. Robbins 

. 8:10- 8:30 George H. Fiel 
8:30- 9:10 Renshaw Smith, Jr. 
9:10- 9:30 George E. Felton 
9:30- 9:50 Mr. Dietz 
9:50-10:50 George E. Felton 
10:50-11:25 A. P. Hittl 
11:25-11:30 W. E. Brooks 
11:30-11:35 C. J. Hunt 
11:35-11:45 F. H. Appleton 
11:45 Renshaw Smith, Jr. 





Introduction. 


What the Paint and Varnish Dept. really 
means in a Hardware Store. 

Merchandising Plan. ’ 

Merchandising of the Advertising, which 
includes Sectional Newspapers. 


Local Newspapers, Window Display Ser- 
vice, Business Getter ter Service, 
Missionary Work, Broadsides, En- 
velope Stuffers, Demonstrations, Sales 
Bulletins. : 

Dealer Salesmen’s Meetings, Varnish 
and Enamel Discounts. Other topics. 
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New Publishing Date 


ASHIONABLE DRESS has hereto- 
fore been published, and appeared 

on the newsstands during the second 
month preceding the date of issue. 


Effective with the September issue 
FASHIONABLE DRESS will be pub- 
lished on the first of the month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


For example: The December issue of 
FASHIONABLE DRESS will be pub- 
lished on November first. 


In deciding to advance the publishing 
date of FASHIONABLE DRESS so 
that it goes into circulation during the 
month immediately preceding the date 
of issue, the publishers have been solely 
guided and influenced by a desire to 
conform more closely to the require- 
ments and practices of advertisers and 
agents. 


Largest Circulation of Any Fashion 
Publication in the Class Field 





JIONABLE DRESS 


-Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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of the successful operation of. a 
paint department. They give him 
the opportunity to visualize, in new 
ways, a great many points about 
the operation of a retail paint 
store. Altogether, he gets an en- 
tirely new picture for his con- 
sideration and adoption. 

Secondly, those meetings are a 
tremendous aid to our salesmen. 
They give them renewed energy, 
refresh their knowledge of the 
work before them, and develop an 
inspiration to do bigger and better 
things. 

Thirdly, they are a_tremen- 
dous advantage to the management 
of this concern. This cannot be 
denied. The dealers get a chance 
to meet the executive personnel. 
The management gets to know the 
dealers. This contact cannot help 
but broaden everyone. 

The effectiveness of these meet- 
ings is reflected in the mental at- 
titude of the dealers after they have 
attended their first session. This 
is noticeable particularly toward 
the salesman. He feels, perhaps 
for the first time, that the manu- 
facturer’s salesman is truly a sales- 
builder—that he is not only looking 
for orders for himself, but for the 
retailer. It also changes the men- 
tal attitude of the dealer toward 
the house, and especially toward 
the products, themselves. 

To illustrate the mental atti- 
tude as displayed at a recent meet- 
ing, a dealer arose and offered a 
vote of thanks to our company 
with the suggestion that, in the 
future we permit the dealers to go 
“Dutch” on the expense and allow 
them to bring their entire organi- 
zation. Of course, we stand the 
expense of the dinner, but no 
other expense is allowed, nor is 
the dealer’s carfare or transporta- 
tion expense refunded. 

Beyond a doubt, the presenta- 
tion of the very same facts, to the 
very same people, in their own 
stores, could not be as effective as 
at these meetings. I have par- 


ticipated in over twenty of these 
meetings within the last year, and 
beyond a doubt they constitute one 
of the best methods of creating 
proper relations between a manu- 
facturer and his agents. 
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While these meetings are 
planned for the proprietor of a 
paint store, we advocate similar 
meetings in the dealers’ stores, 
with the object of presenting the 
same facts before the store per- 
sonnel. We even go further at 
these meetings and’ endeavor to 
study each and every product, its 
application, its use and abuse. We 
attempt to take the mystery out 
of paint and varnish products. The 
reason for this, naturally, is the 
fact that the real contact with 
the consumer is through the sales 
personnel of the dealers’ stores, 

Wadsworth, Howland & Com- 
pany, Inc., strongly appreciate that 
without our customers and their 
good-will, we could not be suc- 
cessful in the promotion of paint 
and varnish sales to consumers. 
Consequently, dealers’ meetings 
will be held in the future as they 
have in the past so as to lay our 
operations before our agents as 
partners, to give them the proper 
knowledge of their industry, and 
to make for a better all-around 
understanding. 


St. Paul Railroad Plans 
Advertising Campaign 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway is planning an advertising pro- 
gram in order to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the territory in the Northwest. 
J. T. Gillick, chief. operating officer, in 
commenting on the campaign, said: “The 
receivers feel that the railroad may ac- 
complish much through still greater co- 
operation with the communities, interests 
and people of the Northwest toward pro- 
moting the general prosperity of that 
region. With this end in mind, we plan 
to conduct a practical and effective pro- 
gram of advertising of the broadest 
scope.” 


Elected to Board of Directors 


of Federal Agency 

Guy Gilpatric and Frank J. Kaus have 
been elected members of the board of 
directors_of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. Mr. Gilpatric, 
who joined the am in 1917, 1s, ser- 
vice director. r. Kaus is business 
_e- He joined the Federal agency 
in : 











Joins Stanley E. Gunnison 
Agency 
Kenter Peabody, formerly with West- 
chester Newspapers, Inc., New York, 
has joined Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of New York, as 
an account executive. 
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2,500,000 New 


Prospects Each Year! 


That is the number of newly- 
born children arriving each year 
in these United States. In an 
incredibly short time these young- 
sters are exerting a real influence 
on the home buying. 


We have successfully developed 
a form of appeal to the family 
through the interest of the child. 
This is through the medium of 
a merchandising story in clever 
rhyming, handsomely illustrated 
in bright colors. 


There are now available samples 
of these stories, in booklet form, 
and your inquiry is welcomed. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS— 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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206 grocers in 20 different Northern Ohio towns, were 
interviewed by this advertiser’s salesmen—201 of them 
read one of the Cleveland newspapers—1o0 dealers said 
they had seen this manufacturer’s advertising—7 of them 
had received calls for the merchandise advertised! Write 
for a complete analysis of the survey. It may mean thou 
sands of dollars to you! 








According to the Sales Manager who made the survey, 
the following is a true composite of the feeling of all 
Northern Ohio merchants interviewed : 


“I have no objection to you people spending your money 
in Cleveland newspapers. It makes no difference to me 
whether you use the local paper. But don’t talk about 
the effect of advertising in Cleveland on my customers. 
I see at least 100 advertising portfolios a year. I have 
had Cleveland newspaper circulations in Wellington 
quoted to me until I know them by heart. Cleveland 
newspapers can put up a big talk about influencing the 
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250 Park Ave., New York City 
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NINewspPAPERS Doers Nor 
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ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
CISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 





erN Ouro Ciries AND Towns! 


buying of my customers—but it’s all talk, and nothing 
else. I deal with my patrons every day. They are my 
neighbors and friends. I’ve got a lot of money tied up 
in old shelf-worn merchandise I bought from fast-talking 
salesmen on the strength of Cleveland newspaper adver- 
tising. But I’m telling you that the people of Wellington 
pay little attention to Cleveland advertising. Maybe the 
department stores there get a little good out of Welling- 
ton circulation, but I doubt if that is worth anything near 
what it costs. But the manufacturer—well! I’m get- 
ting so sick of seeing proofs of ads to run in Cleveland 
papers, I laugh whenever they are mentioned. 


“If you really mean that you want to help me sell more 
of your goods, then do your advertising and saleswork 
here in Wellington. But don’t talk about how much 
money you are spending in Cleveland. As far as my cus- 
tomers and your product is concerned, Cleveland might 
just as well be 10,000 miles away.” 









































Your City Directory performs a broad 
service to the business, civic and social 
activities of your community that can- 
not be fulfilled by any other medium. 
Without regard to race, 
creed, color or caste, it pre- 
sents, to the thousands who 
consult it daily, the facts 
within the City in a clear, 
concise, easily assimilated 
manner. It is democratic; 
does not shout aloud any 
one fact nor stress any one 
particular unless you so 
wish. Then it can i. made 
to stress and emphasize, day 
after day, your name, product, or both, 
so that you and your business may be 
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—Renders a Public Service 


Its Pages Proclaim Your Name 
and Fame 





This trade mark appears 
in directories of leading 
publishers 
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“Where Buyer and Seller Meet” 





indelibly registered on the eye and 
mind of the information seeker in his 


‘or her quest for facts about you and 


your business. 

All of this service is per- 
formed by your City Direc- 
tory, without fear, favor, or 
subsidy other than that con- 
ferred by the patronage 
which it justly merits. 

If you wish to share in the 
prestige of this great local 
serviceand haveits pages pro- 
claim your name and fame to 
the buying public, send for 
our free booklet, Directories; 


What They Are, How They Function 


and Their Place in Advertising. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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How the Local Firm Can Compete 
with Its National Rivals 


It Has the Same Opportunities as the Independent Retailer Has against 
the Chain System 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


HY is it that in spite of 

more favorable distributing 
advantages, in spite of the “patron- 
ize home industry” plea, in spite 
of the many price concessions 
which are made, the great mass 
of local manufacturers and dis- 
tributors find it a tremendous up- 
hill job to make real headway 
against the- national advertiser 
with national distribution and a 
national sales force? 

It is not hard to paint a gloomy 
picture of the great difficulties 
which confront the average local 
manufacturer when he undertakes 
to carve out a niche for himself, 
even in his home territory. In 
fact, considering merely the diffi- 
culties, it would not be hard to 
prove to most people that trying 
to do business in competition with 
the national organization is almost 
hopeless, so far as the small, local 
organization is concerned. 

It is as easy to do this as it is 

to point out to most people that 
the individual retail merchant can- 
not hope to compete successfully 
with the chain-store unit which 
may come across the street. 
_ On the other hand, the country 
is well filled with purely local, 
often very small concerns, which 
do compete successfully with the 
largest of the national organiza- 
tions just as the country is full of 
individual retail stores which are 
a credit to the neighborhood and 
to the owner. 

It becomes apparent, then, that 
there 1s a way for the small, local 
organization to survive, grow and 
Prosper in the face of national 
competition just as there is a way 
for the individual retailer to do 
the same thing although sur- 
rounded by chain-store units. 

When one looks a little farther, 
considering both failures and suc- 





cesses, another fact becomes evi- 
dent, namely, that the local con- 
cerns which make the most 
headway in their home markets 
and become the most profitable to 
their owners are often those which 
give the great national organi- 
zations the least apparent worry. 
This sounds paradoxical. 

But “there’s a reason” and it is 
this: 

The great national organizations 
are built to make profits. They 
know their costs—their cost f 
factory production, their cost of 
advertising, selling, accounting, ad- 
ministrative and so on. hose 
costs are often very high because 
those organizations must often be 
equipped along elaborate lines. 
But still they must show profits. 


THEY OFFER HEALTHY RIVALRY 


If the relatively small, local 
concern is working, in its home 
market, with the same thought in 
mind—if it is working along con- 
structive, rather than destructive 
lines, it often results in a local 
condition which is most healthful 
because it means that a greater 
consuming market is being created, 
providing sufficient business to 
satisfy all concerned. It is when 
the local organization undertakes 
to divert to itself the business 
created by another, and the job is 
undertaken with price cutting 
weapons, that demoralization re- 
sults. Then, when it settles dewn 
to a fight for the same piece of 
business and the war is to be 
waged on the basis of low prices, 
discounts, and so on, the small 
concern has little chance to match 
dollars with the great one, and 
usually the small concern comes 
out the loser. 

It is interesting to keep in mind 
that, so far as retailer and con- 
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sumer are concerned, a manufact- 
urer operating in but one State 
can, if he so desires, build up his 
standing in that State along purely 
constructive lines and make him- 
self just as big and vital, and im- 
portant as the other manufacturer 
who may be working in every 
State. 

For instance, in a certain West- 
ern market there were sold two 
nationally advertised lines and a 
half-dozen local lines. Of the 
local lines, one made real head- 
way and, in many stores, was the 
best seller of the group includ- 
ing the nationally advertised lines. 
The other local lines were off- 
brands. The salesmen for the 
leading local line were prone to 
fret because they had to get more 
money than the other local con- 
cerns got, and had to get as much 
as the nationally advertised lines 
asked. 

The sales manager for this lead- 
ing local house explained it thus: 

“Our products are as well made 
as the best of the others—maybe 
a little better—and they come to 
the trade fresher. On top of that, 
in this local area we are larger ad- 
vertisers than anybody else. In this 
State, we can stand right up along- 
side of the biggest ones and we 
are, at this time, actually out- 
advertising them right here.” 

Such an attitude is not the com- 
mon one for the heads of most 
small, local businesses to take. 
Here is the usual situation: 

A group of men undertake to 
put out a brand of, let us say, 
pickles, in a purely local way. 
The first dealer called upon says: 
“Sure— nice looking line. I’d like 
to give you boys a_ chance. 
What’s the price?——Oh, is that 
so? Why, that’s as much as Heinz 
gets. But you haven't got any 
demand. What are you going 
to do to make the demand? 
You. know, Heinz goods sell 
themselves. They’re nationally ad- 
vertised. Everybody knows them. 
Of course, if you don’t figure 
on creating the initial demand 
yourselves, it’s up to the dealer, 
and of course we’ve got to be 
paid for pushing a line uphill. 
What sort of an advertising al- 
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lowance will you give me?—~— 
Well, you boys have the wrong 
idea altogether. When you get 
set right and either have made a 
demand or want to pay me to 
push the goods, come around and 
we'll talk business.” 

In the course of a week or 
two, this persistent hammering 
on the price begins to tell on the 
owners of the little business and 
the next thing one knows they 
have changed their minds and set 
a lower price. From that point on 
it becomes a “cat and dog”’ brand. 
The buyer hammers the price to 
the point where the manufacturer 
has no money with which to ad- 
vertise. He never does get to the 
point where he makes _ enough 
money really to build himself a 
worth-while business. 

The combined power of these 
sub-standard brands is great. In- 
dividually, they rarely become 
real factors. But in the aggre- 
gate they constitute a source of 
trouble for the standard manv- 
facturer. The retailer to whom 
they sell wants the line, not be- 
cause it is a good line, but because 
it is a cheap line which he can 
sell at a low price. Over against 
this, the national advertiser puts 
on still more advertising to teach 
the consumer the importance of 
buying by brand name, and in 
many cases his message carries 
home. And thus there develops 
a quality market and a price mar- 
ket, each with its particular con- 
sumer following. 


PRICE APPEAL IS WEAK 


The manufacturer catering to 
the quality market makes a profit 
as he goes, and has the benefit 
of a business-building campaign 
which permits of his converting 
more and more people to his brand. 
The man. selling on the basis of 
price is daily importuned to make 
his price still lower. More often 
than not, some other sub-standard 
manufacturer is willing to quote 
a still lower price to “get in.” So 
the sub-standard packer or manu- 
facturer finds himself between two 
fires. 

It is well to bear in mind that 
while the standard manufacturer's 
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salesmen must constantly combat 
the price argument, they do have 
the quality argument to advance. 
But the man selling on the basis 
of price sooner or later, finds him- 
self under-quoted, if only by a 
manufacturer who is _ obviously 
quoting himself out of business. 

I recall a group of three men 
who were employed in the making 
of prepared roofing. They had 
definite knowledge of what it cost 
to make a roll of roofing and they 
knew the selling price of the firm 
employing them. A splendid gross 
margin of profit was evident and 
the company’s earnings at the end 
of the year proved the business to 
be a paying one. 

These men brought together 
enough money to construct a first- 
class little plant, and went into 
business for themselves. They 
made a product which was satis- 
factory in every way. When pro- 
duction started, they knew, though, 
that there would have to be an 
immediate inflow of orders to keep 
the plant running and meet the 
payroll. Putting up the plant, 
getting it into operation, buying 
the necessary raw materials—all 
these things had used up all their 
working capital and taken them to 
the limit of their credit. But, on 
the other hand, there was made- 
up stock on hand which, turned 
into money, would keep every- 
thing moving nicely. 

The first great set-back came, 
though, when business was solici- 
ted and prices quoted. The buyers 
were simply not interested. The 
product might be a good one, but 
it had no features which lifted it 
from the regular run of roofings 
on the market. It was priced in 
line with the well-known brands, 
so why should the buyer handle 
the unknown ..product when — he 
could deal in known brands? Here 
was an unknown aarticle which 
would require introductory work 
by the dealer and yet the manu- 
facturer was not doing any real 
advertising. 

They had used up all. their capi- 
tal and all their credit merely to 
get into production. . They over- 
looked the fact that .production is 
just exactly one-third of the prob- 
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lem. Finance is a separate and 
distinct problem. And sales is an- 
other. Here was a concern which 
got itself into production and 
could not move from that point. 
That is the history of scores of 
splendid little factories all over 
the country. They cannot do 
themselves much good, nor can 
they be of any real help to the in- 
dustry of which they are a part. 


HISTORY OF A CANDY BUSINESS 


A good many years ago, a candy 
maker named Hoeffler, started a 
little retail candy store and candy 
kitchen in the little town of As- 
toria, Oreg. It was purely a 
local business. There are thou- 
sands like it all over the country. 
It was not long before ‘he was 
making a living and more than a 
living in his candy kitchen, retail 
store, soda fountain and restau- 
rant. He could have developed 
along those lines and become 
locally famous and locally wealthy. 

But all the time he had am- 
bitions for building a brand which 
would sell over a wide area. At 
the same time, he realized what 
few small manufacturers realize, 
and this is the fact that building 
a factory and developing produc- 
tion is one thing, while building 
consumer demand and _ brand 
strength is an entirely separate 
but equally expensive undertaking. 

For that reason, Hoeffler clung 
to his retail business and made it 
his “meal ticket” and “pot- 
boiler.” He was a careful, cau- 
tious operator in those days, as he 
is today. He made his retail 
business carry him while he was 
expanding. He made _ enough 
money out of one side of his busi- 
ness to permit him to maintain 
high quality in his candy and get 
a price based on that quality. If 
people did not care to pay the 
price, they could pass up the 
goods, but Hoeffler did not cut 
quality to suit a price in order to 
get business. He kept his price 
high enough so that he could put 
in the expensive materials which, 
in the end, attracted trade. He 
could not have :done this, though, 
unless he had a large capital re- 
scrve for “waiting” purposes or 
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a primary source of income which 
enabled him to bide his time. 

Take the case of the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, of Portland, Oreg. 
The Jantzen Swimming Suit is 
nationally sold and_ nationally 
famous. 

Going back over a period of ten 
or twelve years, one finds a local 
concern making a line of knit 
goods and operating one, then two, 
retail stores. The big forward 
jump which this business took was 
based largely on two elements. 
The first was the developing of 
unusual manufacturing ideas. The 
Jantzen concern jumped clear out 
of orthodox and traditional meth- 
ods of operating a knitting mill. 
It developed new stitches and 
short cuts, and this, and that, all 
properly protected, and all result- 
ing either in the production of a 
superior product or in the elimina- 
tion of manufacturing expense. 

The second element in Jantzen 
success was the full realization of 
the importance of sales develop- 
ment and brand building, and the 
fact that it would cost money and 
take time. John Zehntbauer, 
president of the Jantzen concern, 
said to me one day: “The casual 
observer may ascribe our growth 
to improved manufacturing meth- 
ods, to careful financing, to in- 
finite patience and, of course, to 
that thing people talk about as 
luck; but what can never be evi- 
dent except to men who have 
actually been through it, is the 
utter importance of the day-to- 
day, week-to-week, month-to-month 
and year-to-year, sustained ef- 
fort. Sheer, pure, unadulterated, 
double-distilled labor, physical and 
mental is at the bottom of just 
about every business growth. And 
the willingness and the ability to 
keep it up indefinitely is what the 
great majority of people hesitate 
to supply for their business or 
their job.” 

Maxwell House Coffee is an- 
other product with a somewhat 
similar history. Mrs. Kid’s Pin 
Money Pickles are undergoing the 
same process. It is safe to say 
that 75 per cent of the nationally 
known lines today are develop- 
ments of local concerns which built 
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along the same general program, 

But, on the other hand, the 
country is full of untold numbers 
of interesting little factories, in 
position to make nice merchandise, 
but unable to get out of the off- 
brand class because of two major 
problems—lack of capital and lack 
of selling, advertising and brand- 
building experience. 


Buys the Commercial Bulletin 


Company 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., publisher of the 
Northwest Druggist, Candy and Soda 
Profits, etc., has purchased the Com- 
mercial Bulletin Company, also of St. 
Paul, and the Northland Press, an af- 
filiated printing business. The Commer- 
cial Bulletin Company publishes the Com- 
mercial Bulletin and Hardware Trade. 

J. R. Bruce, president of the Bruce 
company, will also be president of the 
two ‘other companies which will be 
continued under oe resent names. 
Frank M. McCabe, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Bruce company, 
will be vice-president and _ business 
manager. . Treadwell, formerly 
with the M. P. Gould Company, New 
York advertising agency, will become 
advertising director on May 15. 


G. G. Hunter Joins Winsten 
& Sullivan 


G. Grenville Hunter, recently with 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York, has 
joined Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as merchandis- 
ing and general sales counselor. He 
formerly was with the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for six 
years, in various departments. 


L. A. Gratiot Joins John Ring 
Jr., Agency 

Lynn A, Gratiot has been made vice- 

president * charge of new business of 

the John Ring, Jr., Advertising Com- 

pany, St. Louis. For the last five years 

as been vice-president and treasurer 

of Yost, Gratiot & Company, also of 
St. Louis. 


H. B. Gay Advanced by Elec- 


tric Storage Battery Company 
H. B. Gay, sales manager of The 


Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Exide batteries, has been 
_ vice-president. e will con 
tinue in charge of sales. Mr. Gay, 
was made sales Fae oad in 1920, 
joined the company in 1901 


Death of Richard B. Bullis 

Richard Brandon Bullis, of the Los 
Angeles office of Blanchard-Nichols- 
Coleman, publishers’ representatives, 
died recently near Riverside, Calif. He 
was twenty-five years old. 
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American Business 
and the 
Government 


The richest country in the world—With- 
out a link between its business and the 
government! 

At the height of a commercial era and 
yet no link between its business and the 
government! 

BUSINESS affected by government 
action at every turn and still no daily con- 
tact between the two! 


THEN on March 4, 1926, THE UNITED 
STATES DAILY was established. The gap 
between Government and Business was 
bridged. ; 

Is any publication more important to busi- 
ness men than this new national daily? 

If you haven’t yet seen a copy of this 

paper we shall be glad to send you one with 
complete advertising details. 
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The Anited States Bails 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 


wreeiiens Director of Advertising 
New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 


United States of America 


VICTOR WHITLOCK 


DAVID LAWRENCE : 
Gashington Vice-President and 
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New York’s 
Better Business Bureau 
Reports Progress 


The Bureau Is Busily Engaged in 
a Large Number of Activities, All 
of Which Are Planned to Make 
It Increasingly Difficult for the 
White Collar Bandit to Ply His 
Trade 


T the close of its fourth year, 
the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City is realizing the 
cumulative effect of the earlier 
activities of its Investors Section. 
The year has been characterized 
by the best co-ordination of the 
fraud-fighting agencies of both 
government and business which has 
yet been effected in New York. 
The improved machinery for dis- 
covering the financial charlatan and 
checking his campaigns has re- 
sulted not only in unprecedented 
records of successful criminal 
prosecutions, but also in far-reach- 
ing preventive work of helping in- 
vestors to withhold their thrift 
funds from fraudulent promotions. 
The Better Business Bureau of 
New York City has received and 
answered 7,500 inquiries about rep- 
resentations and schemes during 
the past year. In hundreds of in- 
stances the Bureau has taken cor- 
rective action of benefit to the 
public. It serves as a wholesaler 
of financial information, which it 
distributes primarily to newspapers 
and magazines, commercial and 
savings banks, brokers and bond 
dealers, chambers of commerce and 
similar agencies which retail the 
facts to the public. It also gives 
information to the public directly. 
In these ways the influence and 
data of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of New York City percolate 
down to the people generally and 
help them to proceed in accordance 
with the slogan, “Before you In- 
vest, Investigate.” 

The Bureau contributed to the 
whole movement of fraud preven- 
tion and punishment at New York 
by gathering information and con- 
ducting investigations for or with 
State and Federal law enforcement 
officers. 
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At the Southern District of New 
York, the work of uncovering fake 
securities vendors has been speeded 
up by the investigations of postal 
inspectors and their allies, under 
the direction of Charles H. Clara- 
han, inspector-in-charge. _Prose- 
cutions have gone forward 
promptly under the administration 
of United States Attorney Emery 
Buckner. Fraud actions alone 
have led to aggregate prison sen- 
tences of 273 years for eighty-one 
individuals. The sentences range 
from twelve and one-half years to 
one of thirty days. 

At the last annual convention of 
the National Association of Se- 
curity Commissioners, W. ; 
Collis, of this Bureau, attended as 
a delegate from New York. Senti- 
ment favored a closer linking of 
the various anti-fraud agencies, 
and Mr. Collis was appointed chair- 
man of a co-operation committee. 
Already, the committee has ar- 
ranged for active mutual support 
and interchange of information 
among twenty-four States and has 
also planned for — increased co- 
operation with the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The Merchandise Section of the 
Bureau helps to overcome sales re- 
sistance set up by eliminating in- 
accurate statements in the offering 
of merchandise. The number 
of inaccurate advertising state- 
ments, reported to the Bureau, in 
New York City newspapers, de- 
creased nearly 10 per cent in the 
first year of the work of the 
Merchandise Section. Over 2,000 


_such inaccuracies were corrected 


at the sources in the first 


-twelve months. This has exerted 


a definite restraining force to 
prevent thousands of others. The 
weight of facts obtained, and 
applied disinterestedly and _help- 
fully, aided by the moral force 
of truth, has brought far-reaching 
results. 

Numerous changes in the sell- 
ing policies of many firms have oc- 
curred, due to the Bureau’s mer- 
chandise activities. Many of these 
have been brought about by the 
far-sighted co-operation of the 
business departments of newspa- 
pers of the greater city. 
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hen of Outdoor Advertising 
never have to wonder, “Will 
people see my advertisement?” 
It is impossible not to see it. All 


Outdoor Advertising units are of 
dominating size. 


And because of its size, Outdoor 
Advertising makes a lasting 
impression. Big things are remem- 
bered. Your product, pictured on 
the outdoor scale, stays in the 
public mind. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


An Organization Providing a Complete Service in Outdoor Advertising through Advertising Agencies 
1 Park Avenue, New York General Motors Building, Detroit 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Just What Should Be Censored in 
Advertising Copy? 


Codification of Publishers’ Rulings on the Subject Is Advocated—Special 
Board of Censorship Suggested 


By George F. Riegel 


E of the most cogent argu- 

ments for the still greater 
development of credibility in ad- 
vertising copy is contained not in 
any one of the countless exhaus- 
tive discussions of that topic, but 
in the moral of the tale that so 
amusingly recounts the experience 
of the three advertisers who did 
business in the same Main Street 
block. 

They were tailors, you remem- 
ber. The first one, rating the 
gullibility of the public on the 
same high plane as the excellence 
of his own craftsmanship, dis- 
played a sign proclaiming, “We 
are the Best Tailors in the World.” 
The second in some consternation 
immediately displayed a compet- 
“We are the Best Tailors 


ing sign: 
in the United States.” Across the 
way, the third sartorial artist 


scratched his head in desperation. 
Finally there came to him an in- 
spiration born of dire necessity— 
a sudden realization of the al- 
mighty value of the truth. Hastily 
he grabbed a card, laboriously he 
printed his message, triumphantly 
he hoisted it like a beacon above 
his door. “We are the Best 
Tailors on this Street,” it read. 
He got the business—and undoubt- 
edly lived happily ever after in the 
charmed circle of those who boost 
for truth in advertising. 

Credibility pays. The gentleman 
who, upon viewing a camel for 
the first time, made the classic re- 
mark to the effect that there ain’t 
no such animal, not only “said a 
mouthful”—but ‘spoke for the gap- 
ing multitude as well. Not even 
seeing is believing in these 
Houdini-days of miracles. And as 
for reading—well, pick up your 
favorite magazine and you will 
begin to wonder whether the 
romantic fiction doesn’t overlap 
here and there into the back of 
the book! 
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To mention names would simply 
clutter the even-tempered argu- 
ment of this article with animosi- 
ties and heated debates. It holds 
no brief against any individual ad- 
vertiser or against any particular 
group of advertisers. Its conten- 
tion is simply that P. T. Barnum 
started something in his indis- 
criminate use of the superlative 
that many excellent modern ad- 
vertisers are attempting to finish 
with their tongues in their cheeks. 
“Advertising talk! Don’t believe 
a word of it—it’s just advertising 
talk!” How often have even we 
who read Printers’ INK regularly 
and know all about advertising 
heard that remark or some similar 
comment made right in the bosom 
of our own family? 

Granting a certain poetic latitude 
in the enthusiasm of selling and a 
certain self-protective instinct that 
is bound to put the buyer on the 
defensive when being sold, it is 
nevertheless undehatable that the 
ideal conditions of public recep- 
tivity would be one in which every 
reader believed implicitly every 
printed word in every advertise- 
ment. Those newspapers and 
periodicals which you recognize as 
publications of superior pulling- 
power have labored long and de- 
liberately to promote that very 
condition for their own good as 
well as yours. Do you wonder 
that they guard their advertising 
pages as jealously as their editorial 
features and departments? Do 
you wonder that their censorship 
of advertising copy is rigid and at 
times unpleasant? The only won- 
der is that so many prominent ad- 
vertisers are still attempting to 
cut the corners. Actual misrepre- 
sentations, criminally fraudulent 
advertising, plain old-fashioned 
swindling are being terminated by 
the National Vigilance Committee 
and Better Business Bureaus; but 
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what about this other business of 
extravagant statements, exagger- 
ated claims, and _ unobtrusively 
stepping on the toes of your com- 
petitor ? 

As a certain sprightly magazine 
remarked not long ago: “One of 
our recent journalistic visitors 
paid deserved tribute to the edu- 
cative value of American advertis- 
ing. ‘The finest lesson to be 
learned from your publications is 
how much better each motor car 
is than all the others.’” Copy that 
seeks to drive its message home 
with sledge-hammer blows of ad- 
jectives in the superlative degree is 
not only incredible—but, for that 
very reason, incredibly stupid as 
well. It simply doesn’t get across 
—nor does that equally incredible 
copy which sits down smilingly at 
the prandial feast in the back of 
the book, looks the consumer right 
smack in the eye, and under the 
table directs a vicious kick at old- 
friend competitor’s shins across 
the way. The new Merchandise 
Section of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York City alone 
in reporting the progress of its 
work throughout the past year—a 
splendid work resulting in a 10 
per cent decrease of inaccuracy in 
New York newspaper advertising 
—-stated that “over 2,000 such in- 
accuracies were corrected at the 
sources in the first twelve months” 
and that “this has exerted a defi- 
nite restraining force to prevent 
thousands of others.” 

Investigation of the question of 
copy censorship by leading maga- 
zines has.shown that in many in- 
stances the customary practice is 
either that of preparing copy with- 
out any regard for the publisher’s 
regulations or of submitting copy 
secretly suspected to be censorable 
but hopefully anticipated to be im- 
mune to alteration. The amount 
of copy censored or altered in the 
office of a single monthly publi- 
cation, for instance, is conserva- 
tively reported as 20 per cent of 
the total volume per month. This 
figure helps to demonstrate the 
prevalence of a most anomalous 
condition. It is the condition of 
specially trained writers producing 
in one case out of five, a type of 
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writing that publishers cannot con- 
scientiously distribute to their 
readers. Is it impossible for the 
advertisers or their agents to exert 
some form of copy-control—or at 
least establish the beginnings of 
some control—that will make them 
in this respect self-governing and 
cut down the work of the police 
force? 

This article does not refer to 
those very general rulings of the 
publishers, on the one hand, which 
prohibit the publication of copy 
obviously fraudulent or otherwise 
unfit to print; nor, on the other 
hand, to those individual rulings 
which in certain publications pro- 
hibit special types of advertising 
entirely acceptable in other me- 
diums. It refers to that inter- 
mediate group of rulings which in 
the interests of fair competition 
and public confidence in advertis- 
ing generally should be volun- 
tarily observed rather than forced 
upon the agent and the advertiser 
by the publisher. One important 
group of periodicals has stated 
that “one of the most difficult 
problems of the publisher is the 
detection of advertising copy 
which intentionally or unintention- 
ally misleads. If all ad- 
vertising men were convinced 
merely of the commercial impor- 
tance of this question, they would 
present a united front and their 
returns from advertising would be 
increased many fold for the pub- 
lic would depend far more upon 
advertising for guidance in buy- 
ing.” 

ANOTHER PUBLISHER’S VIEWS 


Another important publication 
has stated that it would welcome 
definite action on the part of the 
advertisers or their agents. It 
points out the anomaly of its be- 
ing obliged to rule upon copy 
questions so general in nature as 
to affect its own readers only as 
they would affect the readers of 
any other publication. It points 
out that any copy unduly extrava- 
gant or exaggerated in tone or 
clearly stating or implying not 
simply the superiority of its own 
product, but the inferiority o! 
competing goods, militates against 
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acknowledge 


“-the many messages of 
congratulations from adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies 
and representatives which 
followed the announcement 
of our appointment as 
National advertising repre- 
sentatives of the New Orleans 
Item, the Morning Tribune 
and Sunday Item-Tribune. 


Georce A. McDevitt Co. 


New York 


Chicago 
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the industry of which the adver- 
tiser is a part and against the up- 
building of public confidence in 
advertising generally. . It points 
out further that as methods of 
censorship must necessarily vary— 
and do vary widely—in the offices 
ef different publications, there is a 
lack of uniformity in important 
decisions. Advertisers and their 
agents are many times led to be- 
lieve that an unfair discrimination 
is being practiced against them. 
It has produced countless ex- 
amples of censored copy drawn 
not from extreme cases but from 
the copy files of nationally known 
advertisers whose products stand 
among the leaders and whose 
agents are equally well known in 
their own profession. 

The suggestion is made, inas- 
much as the most specific copy 
rulings of the publishers are 
bound to vary exactly as the char- 
acter of circulation varies, that 
the advertisers or their agents 
should formally state their posi- 
tion with regard to general rulings 
in the interests of the whole busi- 
ness; publish these rulings; and 
endeavor in every way to set up 
the force of official opinion, if not 
the force of an actual censoring 
board, to remove at least a sub- 
stantial part of this unpleasant and 
embarrassing burden from the 
shoulders of individual publishers. 

So far as can be ascertained, the 
average national advertiser and 
his agency are thoroughly con- 
versant with the mechanical re- 
quirements of leading publishers— 
but they do not seem to realize 
that there are copy regulations just 
as definite in nature. They know 
little or nothing of these require- 
ments and too frequently issue 
copy quite as unfitted for publi- 
cation as though they issued plates 
in an incorrect size. This article 
accordingly recommends: 

(1) The codification of typical 
publishers’ rulings upon copy; the 
publication of these rulings in 
some convenient form; and the 
distribution of this publication to 
all national advertisers and their 
agents. 

(2) The development of a gen- 
eral code based upon those rulings 
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that are common to all representa- 
tive publishers. 

(3) The establishment of a 
special board of copy censorship, 
not to exercise a police-function, 
but to act in an arbitrating capac- 
ity between advertisers, agents and 
publishers; to rule upon special 
cases developing between agencies, 
in the event of one advertiser’s 
copy closely imitating or dupli- 
cating another’s; and to promote 
in every way possible a better 
understanding and observance of 
those reasonable restrictions which 
leading publishers have placed 
upon advertising copy. 





Chicago Cigar Association to 
Advertise 


The Allied Cigar Trades Association 
of Chicago has been formed by cigar 
manufacturers and allied industries of 
that city, for the purpose of advancing 
their interests in Chicago. A news- 
paper campaign will shortly be started 
appealing to smokers to patronize home 
products and to explain the work of the 
association. 


G. J. Kadel Joins Underwood 
& Underwood 


George J. Kadel has been appointed 
manager of the news picture division 
of nderwood & Underwood, Inc., 
New York photographer. He succeeds 
Frank A. Eaton, who has been elected 
a vice-president. Mr. Kadel was re 
cently a member of Kadel & Herbert, 
also of New York. 








Peruna Account for W. C. 
Reinhold Agency 


The Peruna Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Peruna, etc., has ap- 
pointed the W. C. Reinhold Adver- 
tising Corporation, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. News- 
> throughout the country are being 
used. 


C. §. Pavey Advanced by 
Yellow Truck & Coach 


C. S. Pavey, assistant advertisin 
manager of the Yellow Truck & Coac 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
been made acting advertising manager. 
He succeeds Alfred C. Houser, who 
has joined the North Shore Buick 
Company, Chicago. 








Buys Michigan Chair Company 


The Luce Furniture Shops, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, has purchased the 


Michigan Chair Company, also of Grand 
Rapids, 
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Greater Yield 
Per Advertising Acre 


It’s not so much the number of acres planted that makes 
a prosperous farmer as it is the yield per acre. 

It’s not merely the total number of readers reached that 
makes a successful advertiser—it’s the number of inter- 
ested readers who become buyers. 

You wouldn’t attempt to grow oranges in every state 
in the Union. You would go to Florida or California— 
the states where soil, climate and all other conditions 
are ideally adapted to the product. 

Coverage is important, of course, just as acreage is 
important. But consider most of all the fertility of the 
soil in which you plant your advertising seed—is it 
adapted to your product? 

For all products that carry the advertising appeal of 
health, sanitation, wholesome diet, cleanliness, out- 
door sports, rest, relaxation, freedom from household 
drudgery, care of the skin, teeth and hair and all other 
phases of the general subject of health, Physical Culture 
is fertile soil, prepared for your advertising seed by 
years of editorial cultivation. 

It will give you the highest possible yield per acre of 
circulation. 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 
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From the New York Daily Mirror, 


434 tabloid columns of terse word-reporting; plus 5 clear, huma 
photographs (2 of them by radio). All the facts you carey 
read and remember. Leaves you time to read the other illy, 
trated news, features; AND ADVERTISEMENTS throughow 
the Daily Mirror. Less than 2 years old, the Mirror has ov 
360,000 circulation. 











This is modern 
journalism 


N.Y. DAILY 


J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort Street, N. ¥. 
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From a Standard-Size Newspaper: 


Some 20,000 words, which would take over an hour to read 
at arate of 300 words a minute. Even a sketchy reading of 
this one news event, leaves little time for the advertisements. 
(Professors George B. Hotchkiss and Richard B. Franken, of 
New York University, found most men spend less ig = 
minutes reading daily newspapers; and it required 14 hours to 
read every word in one issue). 
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Comey Would Salt Cand to England 
Ane Chaves Agenet 


MIRROR 


Western Office, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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Birmingham ig 
Is Your Market | 


. ° | 
Millions of Dollars | 
are pouring into Birmingham to be | 
invested in Real Estate and Buildings. | 


Thousands of People | | 


are coming into Birmingham to build | 
homes, to follow their trades and occu- 

pations, to establish themselves in new 

business and commercial enterprises 

—where opportunity is greater. 


The News continues to be a constant, reliable influence 
in the daily lives of Birmingham people. 


To Advertisers —The News Offers | 


Effective Coverage 
Permanent Prestige 

Reader Acceptance 
Results—with Profits. | 


Sunday April 18th set a new circulation mark 
reaching 94,497 copies. The record of the 
News or any Alabama newspaper. 


Daily 81,000 — Circulation — Sunday 93,000 | 


~ ° . , | 
Che Birmingham News 
THe Soutns Greatest NewSPaPeR 
National Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Company 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Joel C. Harris, Jr., Atlanta 























O increase the amount of 

freight the farmer sends over 
our lines, our advertising for the 
last six years has been created on 
the principle that a frank discus- 
sion of our problems and the farm- 
er’s problems would bring us 
together and that, once in touch with 
each other, the problems of both 
would be solved. 

We have held the belief that in 
railroading, as well as in other in- 
dustries, advertising can be a very 
powerful factor if it goes right 
down to fundamentals. So we 
have aimed to: 


(1) Provide a closer touch with the 
farmers in our territory; 

(2) Bring about a better understand- 
ing of what we are doing; 

(3) Answer the questions which the 
farmer has in his mind regarding the 
railroad; 

(4) With confidence built up in our 
purposes, help the farmer build up his 
soil, crops and herds. 


We have been the first to adver- 
tise to the soil to increase its crops, 
to the hen to lay more eggs and to 
the cow to have more calves, the 
basic thought being that a natural 
increase in farm output will bring 
a natural freight increase. The 
better understanding which has 
been brought about between the 
farmer and our lines has shown us 
how powerful advertising is when 
it is properly applied. 

When the roads left government 
control six years ago, there was 
not much disposition on the part 
of the farmer to consider our 
problems in the same light that 
we saw them. Consequently, our 
first advertising campaign faced 
the difficult task of presenting the 
conditions which we had to meet 
and of showing what we were 
doing to make our railroad of 
greater service to the farmer. We 
had to tell our story to an un- 
willing listener. 





The Dealer Help Idea Applied to 
Railroad Advertising 


The New York Central Increases Freight by Helping Farmers Just as 
Manufacturers Help Dealers 


By E. H. Anderson 


Manager, Department of Agricultural Relations of the New York Central Lines 





Throughout our advertising ef- 
forts we have tried, not to get 
pioneers into the territories through 
which we run, but rather to make 
the established farmer more pros- 





Better apples 


for everyone 


The New York Centru) Lines are constantly famil- 


umprovement of other agncultural acuvities. 
The latest of these studies ss the Apple Survey 
which has just been completed. lt covers the en- 
tre United Suites und Canada. 
All these interested 2 apple growing 
should write for @ Copy immediately 


New York Central Lines 





Boston & Albany | (Central— Bag Four—Pursburgh & Lake Ene 
and the New York ea samany Lee 
Agricultural Department 


ioe oe SRT av 08 ban Gay SH ‘on 
AFTER THE REPORTS ARE PREPARED THEY 
ARE FEATURED IN FARM PAPER COPY 





perous. We have sought to get 
right down to the bedrock on 
which our own prosperity is laid 
—the farmer’s prosperity. We 
have tried to improve the com- 
munities we serve by working with 
the farmers, not for them. We 
have shown them that we are as 
much a part of their community as 
they are and that we have a 
genuine interest in its welfare. 
The initial campaign consisted of 
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six advertisements in farm papers, 
the first of which told how we 
had been preparing for six years 
to handle the peak load of com- 
merce by making heavy invest- 
ments in locomotives and cars. We 
stressed the improved quality of 
stock cars and refrigerator cars, 
and we quoted figures to show how 
much we were spending to in- 
crease agricultural community 
service. 

I would like to go into detail in 
these early advertisements to show 
how we reached down to hardpan 
in order to build our advertising 
solidly. 

To make certain that farmers 
understood, first of all, the con- 
ditions under which we _ were 
operating, and to make them feel 
that the railroad is a part of their 
life, our second piece of copy was 
entitled “Your Community,” and 
read 


No matter where you live—on the 
farm, in the village or the city, you 
have a community interest. Even in- 
voluntarily you find yourself acting 
with others. It is an instinct which 
promotes successful living. 

Community interests are fostered un- 


der the scientific direction of Farm 
Bureaus, Development Associations, 
Business Men’s’ Associations and 


Chambers of Commerce, each _ tackling 
its own problem. The theory is sound 
and the practice has attained its end. 

The New York Central Lines are 
one of the “home folks” taking an ac- 
tive interest in the advancement of 
every community they serve. They 
welcome the opportunity to encourage 
and assist these community organiza- 
tions. Where a community is lacking 
in a source of material supply, meas- 
ures are taken to supply it—and cheap- 
ly. Independent and unrelated indus- 
tries are made available to supply com- 
munities requiring them. Local mer- 
chants are urged to participate in sales 
arrangements which keep the agricul- 
tural populace in a friendly 
with the commercial interest 
town. 

One man’s success leads to the suc- 
cess of other men. A community re- 
flects the success of its inhabitants. 
The New York Central wants to serve 
successful communities. 


contact 
of the 


The third advertisement, called 
“This Little Pig Went to Market,” 
spoke to the individual farmer in 
the following manner: 


The object of raising livestock and 
food crops is to deliver them to con- 
suming centres and the seaboard for 
shipment abroad. The world is still 
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looking to us for its food. There must 
be no crops unshipped and undelivered, 

The New York Central Lines have 
set themselves to this task. To do g0, 
they have adopted as their guiding 
principle, “With, and not for, the 
armer. 

It is not enough that production be 


increased. It must be increased at 
profit and permanent value to the 
farmer. 


That is why the Agricultural De 
partment of the New York Central 
Lines takes up the individual problem 
of a farmer, an association, a district, 
or an entire territory reached by its 
lines. It will = into an intimate 
study of the needs which promote pro- 
duction and  market-dispatch. The 
problem may be as remote as drainage 
or as immediate as the proper “billing 
of freight.” If it concerns the farmer, 
the department will go with him in 
his endeavor to make operations perma- 
nently profitable for all interests. The 
Agricultural Department will help you 
to ship “the little pig to market.’ 


Another of the series suggested 
ways to make production more 
profitable, and at the end of six 
months we had gone pretty far in 
putting our position clearly before 
the farmer. 

The next series of advertise- 
ments brought out the story of the 
road’s active work in co-operation 
with the farmer and also told of 
interesting features of mutual in- 
terest. For example, one piece of 
copy, “Your Schoolhouse,” brought 
out that the school of today trains 
the men of tomorrow and that, be- 
cause the railroad pays taxes in 
each community and thus supports 
the school, it is interested in the 
school’s training of the younger 
generation. 

Backing up such copy, we have 
been doing other advertising such 
as the running of “soil fertility 
trains,” all with the same guiding 
principle in mind—to increase basic 
production. Through Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, these trains 
take college experts to whom the 
farmers bring samples of their 
soil for testing. From these tests, 
they learn how much lime to use 
for various crops. For demonstra- 
tion farms, the limestone neces- 
sary to show its proper use to the 
community in growing leguminous 
crops is donated by the railroad 
and the limestone company. 

State fairs are boosted, as well 
as local fairs. At county events 
in New York State, we put up a 
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Time Tried 
and Tested 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 


POWER BOATING 
Established 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, O. 


The Penton Press—printers of 

newspapers, business papers, 

natio magazines, books, 
catalogs, etc. 
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tent and show motion pictures 
emphasizing the need for safety 
at railroad crossings, the movement 
of freight such as grain from the 
Western elevator to the Eastern 
seaboard for export, and _ the 
freighting of cattle, apples, milk 
and so forth, to get across to the 
farmers the story of safety and the 
complexity of handling their 
freight. 

In Michigan, we do dairy de- 
velopment, loaning thoroughbred 
bulls to encourage the farmer to 
keep a high-grade stock. We as- 
sist in forming boy and girl potato 
clubs and in holding potato shows; 
all to back up our advertising, with 
the purpose of making communi- 
ties prosperous and thus increasing 
their freight shipments. 

The biggest and most recent of 
our campaigns has been with ap- 
ples, but before taking it up, I 
should like to put in a word about 
the advertising that accompanies 
our efforts with the experimental 
trains to improve soil. 


One piece of copy, “Put 
it on—don’t put it off!” told 
of the thousands of farmers 
along the Central Lines who 


are making farming more profit- 
able by correcting soil acidity 
with lime and limestone. Another 
encouraged the farmer to make a 
farm program. It was called 
“Making Dirt Pay.” It pointed 
out how satisfaction in farming 
and profitable yields, with the least 
expense, come from a well de- 
veloped soil fertility program and 
how good management determines 
this satisfaction. In conclusion, it 
urged that, if the farmer was not 
familiar with the problem, he get 
in touch with his agricultural col- 
lege or his county agent. 

This advertisement produced re- 
sults not only by increasing crop 
tonnage—which was, of course, its 
main. purpose—but by increasing 
shipments of fertilizer. 

The next advertisement in this 
series will be the story of “The 
Cash Customer at Your Door.” 
This will give the results of twelve 
years of experimentation, on one 
of our own wood tracts, in grow- 
ing timber for use as ties. It will 
point out how the farmer can use 
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his cutover and waste lands to raise 
timber that he can sell for cash to 
the railroad that runs right past 
his farm. It is just another angle 
to our constant effort to build up 
his prosperity and to tell him of 
tested ways that will get the most 
for him out of his land. 

We seek, however, not to bring 
more land into production but to 
make the land now under culti- 
vation more profitable. In Michi- 
gan, for example, the town of 
Gaylord handled 30,000 pounds of 
butter in 1920 when we began 
dairy development. In 1925 the 
butter production was more than 
200,000 pounds, in addition to a 
big business in milk and cream. 
Our loaning thoroughbred bulls to 
local communities was a big fac- 
tor in bringing about this increase 
in production and in freight. 

The apple industry along our 
lines represents a long-time invest- 
ment for everybody concerned. 
With the last three or four years 
unprofitable to apple growers of 
the United States and Canada, 
many growers have lost confidence 
in the industry. 

We decided that a complete ac- 
counting should be made of the 
entire apple industry, so that we 
could judge conditions in New 
York Central territory, study any 
advantages or disadvantages with 
other sections, suggest remedies 
for existing problems and draw 
conclusions which would determine 
the future possibilities of our terri- 
tory in competition with other 
apple growing centres. 

A year was spent in making the 
survey. The information gathered 
included complete data on all sub- 
jects related to apple growing. 
The survey report was printed and 
25,000 copies were distributed. 

As, with our entire effort over a 
period of six years, this survey 
provided a closer touch with the 
farmers of our district, answered 
the farmer’s questions about the 
activities of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines and, by building up his 
confidence in our purposes, helped 
the farmer to build up the apple 
industry. Such advertising also 
builds up our freight, because it 
deals with basic problems. 
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Bundscho’s is equipped 
° accurately to turn out 
i fast work for you without 
slighting the other fellow. 
That’s important—because, 
you never know when the 
other fellow might be you 
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J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 



































Total Accounts 


The Good Will enjoyed by Good 
Housekeeping is shown by the 
confidence that advertisers have 
in tt. Consider the records of ad- 
vertising carried by the six lead- 
ing women’s magazines dur- 
ing 1925. Good Housekeeping 
carried 723 accounts as against 
524 carried by the second maga- 
zine. Good Housekeeping adver- 
tisers used 1682/10 pages as 
compared with 1442 pages in 
the second magazine. And 286 
accounts used Good Housekeep- 
ing exclusively as compared 
with 85 in the second magazine. 
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GOOD 


Good Housekeeping 


inevitable process 


— is no secret in Good 
Housekeeping’s success. |t 
has forged ahead in the sam 
way that any other busines 
enterprise succeeds and for the 
same reason. 


We have turned out just « 
sound and reliable a products 
possible and then sold it ina 
way to retain friends once mate 
while adding continuously to 
their number. 


We have served American 
women by providing them with 
a magazine upon which they 








could depend without any reset 


€ vation whatever. We have kept 
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WILL ar Com- 
pound Interest 


has accumulated Good Will through the same 
that increases capital at compound interest. 


unbroken faith with our readers, 
making sure that every advertis- 
ing page as well as every edi- 
torial page should be worthy of 
their trust. 


Asa result, Good Housekeeping 
has acquired in unsurpassed de- 
gree the most important asset 
that any business can possess. 


Is it any wonder therefore that 
advertisers of food products 
find it profitable to share in this 
Good Will? 


last year, for example, Good 
Housekeeping carried 90 food 
accounts, of which 29 appeared 


there exclusively and in none 
of the other of the six leading 
women’s magazines. The sec- 
ond magazine carried 65 food 
accounts, none exclusively. And 
as against the 35019/20 pages of 
food advertising in the second 
magazine, Good Housekeeping 
carried 399?/; pages. 


Such Good Will is felt by ad- 
vertisers and consumers alike. 
Millions of women feel as does 
one who recently wrote us: “I 
have had many salesmen sell me 
articles giving as their reason 
that the articles were advertised 
in Good Housekeeping.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


This is the first in a series. 
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UBLISHERS of 

the largest women’s 

magazines use more 
space in The Detroit 
Free Press to reach the 
women of Detroit than 
they do in both other 
Detroit newspapers com- 
bined. 


If anyone understands 
female psychology, it is 
the publisher of women’s 
magazines. The huge 
circulation enjoyed by 
them is ample proof of 
that. It is therefore sig- 
nificant that these same 
publishers should em- 
ploy The Detroit Free 
Press on a preferential 
basis to reach Detroit 
women. 


The 


Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Ine. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 





Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


ONTINUED demand for 
copies of “Shipment of Sam- 
ples and Advertising Matter to 


Europe” is responsible for the 
publication of a revised edition of 
this report, (trade information 


bulletin No. 145), by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The present edition has 
been generally revised to take ac- 
count of the changes and devel- 
opments in the field during the 
last two and one-half years. 

While most European countries 
are quite liberal in their conditions 
for admission of foreign samples 
and advertising material, the re- 
strictions, tariffs, and other con- 
ditions constitute something of a 
problem for the advertising ex- 
porter in this country, mainly be- 
cause of the variation in the regu- 
lations of different countries. The 
report points out that unless sam- 
ples and advertising material are 
properly handled, their distribu- 
tion in foreign countries may re- 
tard rather than promote sales. 
It then offers a wealth of detailed 
information which will enable the 
American advertiser to secure the 
full benefit of his advertising ex- 
penditure. Channels and methods 
of delivery are outlined which will 
ensure delivery of the goods to 
the desired foreign customers free 
of all charges and with the mini- 
mum annoyance generally attend- 
ing the clearance of parcels 
through the customs. 

General subjects such as mail 
shipments, rates of postage, weight 
limits, and the use of window en- 
velopes are first discussed, and 
then the principal countries are 
taken up in detail and facts given 
regarding all pertinent phases of 
the subject. 

OK aa oe 
_ A bulletin of special value to 
publishers and manufacturers in 
manye.lines has recently been pub- 
lished yy the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior. 
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It is called the “Educational Di- 
rectory for 1926,” and is undoubt- 
edly the most complete mailing list 
of its kind in existence. 

The directory gives the names 
and addresses of county school 
superintendents and other local 
school superintendents for the en- 
tire country. It also lists all city 
school superintendents and _ the 
business managers of public 
schools of cities of 30,000 popu- - 


lation and more. 
Presidents of universities and 
colleges with the locations and 


names of the institutions are listed 
by States, as are the presidents of 
junior colleges. The heads of de- 
partments of education, with the 
names of their institutions are also 
given under State classifications. 
Presidents or deans of schools of 
theology, law _ schools, dental 
schools, schools of osteopathy, and 
institutions for the training of 
teachers are listed with their ad- 
dresses. The directory also con- 
tains the names and addresses of 
the principals of private physical 
training schools and of private 
general training schools. 

Summer schools are given a 
special classification and the direc- 
tors, locations, names of institu- 
tions and probable date of sessions 
in 1926 are given for summer 
schools of universities, colleges 
and normal schools. 

Educational boards of founda- 
tions, church educational boards 
and societies, religious educational 
organizations, parochial schools, 
schools for social workers, inter- 
national associations of education, 
civic and learned educational 
bodies, the national congress of 
parents and teachers are listed in 
the same way. 

The bulletin contains 192 pages 
and copies may be purchased at 
20 cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 

% +4 


* + * 
A most valuable feature of 
“The Balance of International 


-Payments of the United States in 


1925” is the foreword written by 
Secretary Hoover. This is trade 
information bulletin No. 399, re- 
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cently published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and contains much information of 
special interest to advertising ex- 


porters. 

In the foreword, Secretary 
Hoover discusses the factors of 
“invisible exchange” and _ says 


that they are of such increasing 
importance in any sound conclu- 
sion as to the movement of our 
foreign trade, the situation of our 
credit structure, the ability of 
foreign countries to purchase our 
commodities or pay their debts, 
the probable trend of exchange 
rates and the probable movement 
of gold and ultimate trends of 


price levels, that they require 
comprehensive study by those 
whose interest lies in these sub- 
jects. 


* * * 


Although the population of the 
Philippine Islands is not much 
over eleven millions and the coun- 
try is economically backward, it 
figures with surprising prominence 
in many of the American export 
group tables. This is pointed out 
by Dr. Julius Klein, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in his fore- 
word to the “Philippine Market 
for Hardware and Allied Lines,” 
published late last month by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Dr. Klein also em- 
phasizes the fact that as buyers of 
such diversified products as spades 
and shovels, enameled closet bowls, 
wood-cutting saws, safe cabinets, 
and many other items of hard- 
ware, the islands hold important 
rank. The islands are also con- 
sistent customers for gas stoves, 
ranges and water-heaters. 

This report is trade information 
Bulletin No. 398. The report 
covers its subject by a discussion 
of practically all hardware items 
that can be sold advantageously in 
the Philippines and discusses sales 
methods and channels. 

* * * 

“Caribbean Markets for Ameri- 
can Goods” is the general title of 
a series of trade information bul- 
letins, the. sixth of which, on 
Porto Rico, has just been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign 
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and Domestic Commerce. The im- 
portance of this market is indi- 
cated by the fact that it ranks 
next to Cuba in the Caribbean 
area, and is our fifth largest mar- 
ket in Latin America. In 1925, 
American shipments to Porto 
Rico totaled more than $78,000,- 
000, of which food products 
amounted to about $18,000,000, 
textiles to $14,307,000, and ma- 
chinery and vehicles to approx- 
imately $6,154,000. 

The bulletin not only contains 
comprehensive information on the 
direct sale of merchandise, but 
also discusses subjects which may 
have an indirect influence such as 
the labor problem, economic con- 
ditions and the basis of prosperity. 

The opportunities that Uruguay 
offers to American manufacturers 
are presented by trade informa- 
tion bulletin No. 403, “The Uru- 
guayan Market,” published late 
last month by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
In 1925, this country imported 
foreign goods to the value of 
$102,000,000, of which the United 
States furnished 26.3 per cent. 
The country’s imports have almost 
doubled since 1913 when the 
United States supplied only 128 
per cent. 

One of the most interesting and 
informative sections of the bulle- 
tin is devoted to what and where 
Uruguay buys. A special chapter 
on advertising states that methods 
have been developed to a _ high 
point of efficiency during the last 
few years in Uruguay, and that 
the country is reading and _ the 
public is well served with news- 
papers of all descriptions. The 
circulations of the most important 
publications are given with much 
detailed information regarding 
rates and various mediums. 

ok x * 


' All trade information bulletins 
are now sold at ten cents each 
and may be secured from any of 
the branch offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.€. 

Other bulletins. recently pub- 
lished are as follows: 
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Classified Lineage Gives A 
Good Clue to Newspaper Prestige 


The paper that carries the greatest volume of 
Classified Advertising is the paper not only with 
the greatest circulation, but with the greatest 
reader interest. 

During 1925 The Washington Star carried 
5,413,757 lines of Classified Advertising, which was 
nearly a million lines more than was carried by 
all the other papers here combined—literally 867,953 
more lines. 

The Star’s supremacy in the National Capital is 
emphatically pronounced—by whatever measure 
you take—local or foreign display; or classified 
advertising—or circulation. Not just leading, but 
overwhelmingly ahead. 


We shall be very glad to furnish any 
specific data bearing on this subject. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OF FICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
an A. Carro! J. E. Lutz 
110 rE. 42d Street Tower Buliding 
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“Modern Farm Equipment in 
India,” (T.I.B. No. 397), is of 
special interest to implement man- 
ufacturers since it fully presents 
all of the important details of the 
subject and points out that many 
of the primitive implements now 
in use are being replaced with 
modern types, and much is being 
done by the Indian Government to 
introduce modern agricultural 
methods. 

“Markets of the Dutch West 
Indies,” (T.I.B. No. 405), pre- 
sents a great deal of valuable in- 
formation for the exporter, and 
points out that the market for 
American goods in the Islands has 
improved consistently during the 
last three years, in keeping with 
the general economic improve- 
ment, which may be traced to the 
development of the Venezuelan oil 
fields. 

Part two of the series on “Mo- 
tor Bus Transportation” (T.I.B. 
No. 404) is devoted to Canada 
and Latin America. While it is 
intended especially for manufac- 
turers of buses and automobiles, 
it contains much information of 
value to exporters of many other 
products. The figures and informa- 
tion it presents clearly show that 
the future of the motor bus mar- 
ket in Canada and Latin America 
is exceedingly promising. 





Financial Advertisers 
Complete Philadelphia 
Program 





oe of the high spots in the 
program of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers departmental meeting, 
June 23, at the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the Associated Clubs of 
the World, are addresses by E. T. 
Stotesbury, of Drexel & Company, 
Philadelphia, and W. B. Robert- 
son, advertising manager of the 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd., London. 
Mr. Stotesbury will deliver the 
address of welcome to the financial 
advertisers departmental and Mr. 
Robertson will speak on “Adver- 
tising—the Biggest Financial Issue 
in a World’s History.” 


A. Jeffcott, of the Poor 
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Richard Club and a Philadelphia 
financial man, will be chairman of 
the “Welcome to Philadelphia” 
committee for the financial adver- 
tisers. Miss C. E. Robinson, of 
the West Jersey Trust Company, 
is to be in charge of the ladies’ 
reception committee. 

The program, exclusive of Mr. 
Robertson’s address, is: Meeting 
called to order by H. Ennis Jones, 
Franklin Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, chairman Program Com- 
mittee; address of welcome, E. T. 
Stotesbury, Drexel & Company, 
Philadelphia; response by Carroll 
Ragan, U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York, president 
Financial Advertisers Association, 

“Are Banks Advertising Their 
Community or Should They?” 
T. H. Sewell, Ohio Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio; “Liy- 
ing Up to Your Bank’s Advertis- 
ing,” O. Howard Wolfe, Philadel- 
phia Girard National Bank; “An 
Outsider’s Viewpoint on Finan- 
cial Advertising,” Charles R. 
Wiers, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston; “Selling Trust Service,” 
Francis H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York; “Life Insurance 
Trusts,” Clinton F, Berry, Union 
Trust Co., Detroit, second vice- 


president, Financial Advertisers 
Association ; announcement by Car- 
roll Ragan. 

Savings Department, C. H. 
Handerson, Union Trust Co, 
Cleveland; Trust Department, 


Paul Hardesty, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Commercial De- 
partment, Guy Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Investment 
Department, Edmond Bouchelle, 
A. B. Leach & Co., New York. 





Iowa Poster Association 
Changes Name 


At its annual meeting, held recently at 
Des Moines, Iowa, the Iowa Poster Ad 
vertising Association changed its name 
to the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of Iowa. J. B. Stewart, of Clinton. 
Iowa, was re-elected president. Ames, 
Towa, was selected as the meeting place 
for 1927 


“American Legion Weekly” 
Appoints Wilbur Eickelberg 

Wilbur Eickelberg, who has been with 
the Chicago office of The American 
Legion Weckly for the last three years, 
has been appointed Western manager. 
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A PLANT THAT’S IN 
ITS PRIME 


We're fifty years of age! In our 
prime—enjoying the golden sun- 
shine of stability and success. 


Experience has tempered judgment, 
adherence toan ideal has maintained 
reputation, growth has increased 
capacity. 

Do business with printers mellowed 
and ripened by the years and learn 
that printing is more than putting 
ink on paper. 


@ 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St.New York 


“Printers Since 1876“ 
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Picking More Facts 


with the Yankee Drummer in Dixie 








“THE BIG HOUSE” — typical home of cotton plantation 


owner in the Memphis area. 


ILE after mile of fluffy white . . . . warm 

sun... . sandy loam. . . the cheerful 

noise of busy colored men and women 
. ... the endless flowing of this ‘‘white gold” 
over the rutless wagon tracks of the fields. 


Such is cotton picking time in Dixie. 


Money-making by the truck-load — but romance 


as well. 
ek * x 


Every cotton plantation is an industrial com- 
munity, self contained, self providing. 


And how that fact changes our plans for selling 
in the Memphis Tri-State market ! 
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THE PLANTATION 


and self-contained unit! 


—a complete 














The typical plantation covers about 
5,000 acres and supports from 50 to 200 
families. Practically all buying is done at 
the plantation store. Each family gets a 
years credit there which is checked off 
when the cotton goes to market. In this 
area the money left over is spent in Mem- 
phis—but during the year nearly every 
nickle, for the support of all the families, 
trickles over the counter of the planter- 
store—and the buying for the store 
is done under the supervision of one man 
—the planter. One point of contact -there- 
fore—moves the purchases for a whole 
community ! 
One family is the model for several scores 
of families. A single copy of one newspaper 
is multiplied in effectiveness as an adver- 
tising medium from fifty to two hundred 
times. 
Cities in the same section bear certain 
“family” resemblances. But there is little 
similarity between the characteristics of 
the Memphis market and those of any 
northern area of the same size. 
Tobesuccessfulin your Memphis selling ef- 
fort, you must know Memphis thoroughly. 


* * & 
In buying the most family attention 
per dollar in Memphis your selection 
of The Commercial Appeal is justified 
by every standard of judgment. 
But in using this space you must keep 
in mind the traits and habits of 
Memphis people, the climate, the con- 
ditions, the customs. 
Weare most anxious to make your 
Memphis campaign a complete suc- 
cess. Let us help you with practical 
suggestions. 


THE E COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
The South) Meatest Newspaper 



















































PLANTATION SCHOOL 
HOUSE 


---provided and maintained by 
the plantation owner. 














PLANTATION STORE 
---where the family needs of all 
plantation workers are supplied. 














ENDLESS WAGONLOADS 
---of *‘white gold"’ which builds 
the plantation buying potential. 


THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
National Advertising 
Representatives 
New York Chieago Los Angeles 
St.Louis San Francisco Atlanta 
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A study of farm income among THE DAIRY 
FARMER subscribers shows that their income 
is evenly distributed throughout every month 
In no month does it run less than 
6% of the year’s total, nor more than 12%. 
Year round income means year round buying. 
You can safely start a schedule in THE 
DAIRY FARMER at any time. 


Circulation 250,000 Semi-Monthly. 














CHIE; 
Dairy larmer 














DES MOINES, 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 


lIOWA 
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This Newspaper Campaign Is 
Overcoming Prejudice 


Canners of Pink Salmon Counteract Public Misconceptions 


through 


Joint Advertising and Speed Sale of Huge Surplus Pack 


By James M. Mosely 


pork years, prejudice against the 
light color of pink salmon cut 
down the volume of sales of this 
canned product. The public had 
come to believe that canned 
salmon ought to be a deep red 
color when it came from the tin. 
Hence, packs of red or medium 
red salmon have found a market 
without any great difficulty, while 
pink salmon and Chum salmon, a 
white variety, which are equally 
high in protein value, actually 
more abundant and lower in price, 
have tended to move far too 
slowly. 

Like many other industries and 
individual manufacturers, a group 
of Alaska and Puget Sound salmon 
canners concluded that the real 
enemy to their profits was an un- 
warranted attitude on the part of 
the average person against their 
product and turned to educational 
advertising to “put the public 
right’—and thereby materially 
widen their market. 

This spring, the packers found 
themselves with 1,000,000 cases of 
pink salmon on hand—a can for 
nearly every man, woman and 
child in the country. It is vital 
that all these cases be moved into 
the hands of consumers before the 
next pack is ready. Otherwise, 
the market will be demoralized 
by over-production. 

The leading canners who put 
up pink salmon formed an organi- 
zation known as the Associated 
Salmon Packers and raised a fund 
of $200,000 for advertising their 
product during this spring and 
early summer. 

A quick drive in centres in the 
East and Middle West, where it 
was believed canned salmon 
could be marketed with best re- 
sults, was mapped out. Schedules 
for about 10,000 lines each were 
issued to one paper to a city, in 








Atlanta, Baltimore Birmingham, 
30oston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Newark, Norfolk, Okla- 
homa City, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 


Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Washington, D. C., 
and two papers in New York 
City. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The campaign opened with a 
full page showing a large salmon 
described as “King of food fish” 


associated with a can of pink 
salmon. The can, of course, did 
not bear the name of any indi- 
vidual packer. Seven ways to 


serve salmon, illustrated with pic- 
tures, were given, with emphasis 
on the fact that many recipes 
could be used with pink salmon at 
low cost. 

At the extreme left-hand side, 
a full column with heading and 
body in news style outlined the 
rules for a prize contest for orig- 
inal recipes calling for use of 
pink salmon. <A thousand dollars 
in cash prizes are offered for 
recipes actually tried out by house- 
wives at home and accompanied 
by the label from a can of pink 
salmon. Contestants are asked to 
mention number of persons served, 
and give total cost of the recipes. 


Although the contest does not 
close until August 31, many en- 
tries already are reaching the 
association’s headquarters at 


Seattle, Wash. Some of the thou- 
sands of labels being received are 
of brands which have not been 
packed for seven or eight years. 

In the advertising, the Associ- 
ated Salmon Packers have featured 
a free recipe book, “Forty new 
ways to serve salmon” and a De- 
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partment of Commerce bulletin on 
the food value of salmon. The 
many requests already received 
for this are another indication that 
many consumers are awakening to 
the possibilities of this sea food 
and forgetting their prejudices. 

Ten farm papers, including one 
in Swedish and one in Norwegian, 
are reaching four million readers. 
Pages and half pages, including 
some in color, are just appearing 
in the women’s magazines. Brok- 
ers, wholesalers and others in the 
trade are being reached by mail. 

“For the last fifteen years, some- 
thing of this kind has been in the 
minds of the executives of the in- 
dustry,” stated W. T. Prosser, 
who directs the co-operative ad- 
vertising. “It was not until early 
this year, when conditions seemed 
exactly right, that these interests 
were able to get together on a plan 
of action. 

“During the first four weeks, 
more than 10,000 replies were re- 
ceived. The labels from cld cans 
not now packed as well as from the 
1925 pack, alone, convinced the 
Associated Salmon Packers that 
the educational work has been a 
wise investment. As one result inci- 
dentally, the entire salmon packing 
industry is organizing a campaign 
to advertise all varieties of canned 
salmon on a three-year basis. The 
annual pack of salmon of Alaska 
and the Pacific coast is valued at 
between fifty and sixty million 
dollars. The per capita consump- 
tion in England is much ahead of 
that in the United States. 

“Reports have been _ received 
from jobbers that after the Lenten 
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sharply, the call for pink salmon 
increased.” 


Progress in Waste Elimination 
to Be Reviewed 


“Progress in Waste Elimination” wil] 
he the theme for management week, 
which is to be held from October 25 to 
30. The Usage en and benefits of the 
efforts made during the last five years 
to eliminate waste in production and dis 
tribution will be reviewed. The follow 
ing organizations are sponsoring the 
week: the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, American Manage 
ment Association, American Institute of 
Accountants, Taylor Society, Society of 
Industrial Engineers, and the Division 
of Simplified Practice, United States 
Department of Commerc 

Programs will be y sone locally by 
about 150 cities. 


“Business Law World, 

New Magazine 
The Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, publisher of The National Income 
Tax Magasine, is bringing out a new 
publication this month, Business Lau 
World, combined with Current Business 
Reports. It will explain in non-technical 
language the legal and economic phases 
of current business transactions involved 

in everyday business activities. 


Orson Angell with ‘“Nation’s 
Business” 

Orson Angell has joined Nation's 

Business, Washington, D. C., and will 


be in charge of promotion and research. 
For the last four years he has been 
director of advertising of the College 
of Emporia, Kans. Prior to that he 
was with the Capper Publications and 
the Kansas City “Star. 


G. A. Held Joi Joins Seattle 


Agency 
G. A. Held has joined the J. F. Held 
Advertising Company, Seattle, Wash., as 
treasurer. For the last twenty-eight 
years he has been with the Eastman 


Kodak Company, recently as_ resident 
season, when the demand for coeier and manager of the Seattle 
salmon and all fish usually declines ay 

Chain-Store Sales Continue ‘Upw:z ard Trend 
April April % 4 Months 4 Months % 

Company 1926 1925 Gain 1926 1925 Gain 
F. W. Woolworth. ..$18,967,377 $18,895,347 0.4 $67,912,553 $64,866,285 4.7 
Sy. es Es oe a 0's. 8, 590,985 8,150,225 5.4 32,010,137 28,919,825 10.6 
7 c Penney...... 8,762,184 7,240,160 21.0 27,183,684 21,477,388 26.6 
First National ..... 4,542,000 4,171,134 8.9 18,986,818 17,208,720 9.8 
., <. Linett...... 4:279,000 3,446,000 24.0 16,250,000 13,353,000 22.0 
i a See 3,764,219 3,412,057 10.3 13,934,258 12,352,047 12.8 
McCrory Stores 2'446,354 2,264,723 8.0 9,324,656 7,773,527 19.9 
eT eee 2,552,514 2,329,708 9.6 8,875,410 7,952,579 11.6 
Childs Company ... 2,171,178 1,954,161 11.1 8,358,471 7,779,589 7.4 
J. R. Thompson.... 1,202,336 1,045,164 14.9 4,741,789 4,233,923,,;.11.7 
Southern Dairies 901,355 604,300 50.0 2,948,206 1,975,915 21.4 
F. & W. Grand. 786,959 634,142 24.1 2,821,705 2,056,939 37.1 
Metropolitan scala av 748,078 639,770 16.9 2,583,184 2.076.761 24.3 
Peoples Drug ee 480,174 434,999 10.4 1,817,709 1,703,101 6.7 
Se BE cco wienss 406,901 382,532 6.4 1,235,922 1,106,248 11.7 
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Some Novel Answers to: Who 
Pays for Advertising? 


Those Who Foot the Bill May Be Many Leagues Removed from the 
Campaign Itself 


By James A. Worsham 


Secretary, Treasurer and General Manager, The Maroa Manufacturing Company 


HAVE read with more than 
ordinary interest the article by 
W. F. Gephart, on “A Banker’s 
Economic Justification of Adver- 
tising,’ which appeared in the 
March 25 issue of PrinTERS’ INK. 

Good advertising needs no de- 
fense. But who does pay for the 
advertising ? 

Someone really pays the adver- 
tising bill—never forget that—but 
it is worth the price. 

For instance, a year or two ago, 
we brought out a machine for 
cleaning the mortar off used brick. 
There was no machine for this 
purpose on the market. Previous 
to this, all brick were cleaned by 
hand. 

Now the buyer and user of this 
equipment saves money by using 
it. Although the advertising ex- 
pense is certainly figured into the 
selling price, yet the buyer of the 
brick-cleaning machine, while he 
pays it, doesn’t feel it because he 
soon pays for the machine in labor 
costs saved and thereafter it is a 
source of income to him. 

But the machine has displaced 
certain hand labor—a given num- 
ber of men have been thrown out 
of a job. Their income has been 
stopped. 

They are the folks who foot 
this advertising bill. 

In a growing country where 
new jobs are continually develop- 
ing, this condition doesn’t last 
long. These men find other work, 
but if conditions were such that 
no new jobs developed, then other 
men would have to earn less by 
sharing their work with these 


brick-cleaning men, or society it- 
self would have to support them. 

In this instance we see the man 
without work standing the adver- 
tising- expense (of course, other 
items are included such as profits 
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on the machine) or if they elbow 
their way into new jobs they may 
cut down the working days for 
other men, and these other men 
come in for their share of the 
expense. 

Take another case. 

A certain substitute for lumber 
invades the market. Much adver- 
tising is spent bringing it to the 
attention of users. 

Most certainly, this advertising 
expense is included in the selling 
cost, no matter what proportions 
sales may reach. 

Yet the buyer saves by selecting 
this substitute. It may even have 
advantages over regular lumber. 

Away back in the forests there 
are men who own lumber all ready 
for the market, or perhaps only 
the trees. Their market is cut off 
by this substitute. Their income 
is cut down or stopped altogether. 

In this instance, the men who 
foot the advertising bill are the 
men who own this lumber or the 
forests from which the lumber 
would otherwise come but for the 
substitute. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


Again—take a widely distrib- 
uted item like soup. Through 
large sales and a small margin of 
profit it may be possible to sell 
soup at a less price than the house- 
wife could buy the materials and 
make it herself. This is disre- 
garding any convenience or the 
saving of time. 

Heat is required to make soup. 
Therefore, the gas or coal com- 
panies lose a given amount in such 
sales. In this way, they help pay 
that advertising bill. 

In order to market this soup at 
a lower price than the housewife 
can make it (if such is the case) 
the company is able to do so be- 
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cause it buys all materials in large 
quantities. 

In doing this, it buys the ma- 
terials for less—it must buy them 
for less than the housewife, other- 
wise it cannot sell her soup for less 
than she can make it herself. 

The original producers or dis- 
tributors of this raw material thus 
receive less than they would if 
they had sold direct to the house- 
wife. Thus, the cost of this ad- 
vertising of soup falls on their 
pocketbooks. 

In this case, as in many others 
that could be cited, the distribu- 
tion may become greatly involved 
and the whole process so widely 
scattered that it doesn’t become 
evident who pays, and for that 
reason it is a painless process. 
Everyone engaged in servicing or 
handling a certain material prod- 
uct may be affected through the 
curtailed use of that product 
through the introduction of some- 
thing new. Their income has been 
lessened, perhaps cut off alto- 
gether, and while the consumer 
has made a_ substantial saving 
through an advertised product, yet 
someone has suffered a substantial 
loss as outlined. 

For that reason no new product 
can successfully replace another 
product, even with unlimited ad- 
vertising back of it, unless it is 
equal to the original product and 
it really should have some superior 
features. And because the new 
product nearly always has some 
superior advantages, the com- 
munity as a whole can bear with 
the advertising expense in order to 
enjoy something better and it is 
through this very thing that our 
progress comes. 

A product that serves a better 
purpose—that renders a more 
satisfactory service—that makes 
life easier or more worth while— 
or healthier—deserves to take the 
place of a less worthy article or 
service. 

To avail ourselves of such, we 
need to be told about them and 
this telling entails an expense 
which someone must pay. In one 
instance, we may foot the bill 
although we never use the prod- 
uct. In another instance, others 
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will pay the account for ys, 

It is in this interchange of con- 
tributions to humanity’s forward 
movement that we find life be- 
coming a more agreeable existence 
and the price we pay as a whole is 
none too high. 

We can take our choice—forego 
this expense and drift backward— 
or— 

Pay the price and go forward. 


J. B. Staadeker and 
M. J. Eisler with Huyler’s 


J. B. Staadeker has been appointed 
sales manager and M. J. Eisler has been 
made advertising manager of Huyler’s, 
New York. 

Mr. Staadeker was recently sales man 
ager of Norris, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Eisler was recently advertising | 
of the Knox Hat Company, New York, 
and was at one time with Barton, Durs.- 
tine & Osborn, Inc. 


Lighting Fixture Account for 
Milwaukee Agency 


The Moe-Bridges Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of lighting fix- 
tures and portable lamps, has placed its 
advertising account with Klau-Van Piet- 
ersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. A campaign 
in trade and national publications is be 
ing planned. 


Yale & Towne Quarterly 
Income Gains 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, Conn., hardware, 
etc., reports net income of $591,332, 
after charges, p.. the first quarter of 
1926. This ares with $432,788 
in the pice A os ing quarter of last 
year. 


National Campaign Urged for 
Furniture Dealers 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Retail Furniture Association at Chicago. 

7, T. Tarr, of Tampa, Fila., advised 
the association to co-operate with fur 
niture manufacturers in raising a fund 
for a national advertising campaign. 


Appoint J. H. Lederer 
The Los Angeles Evening Herald, the 
San Francisco Call Post and the San 
Antonio Light have appointed John H. 
Lederer, Chicago, as their rod ae ad- 

vertising representative. Thomas 

Duggan will be associated with him. 


New Advertising Service at 


Dallas 
F. _Jaspar has started an advertis- 
ing RP at Dallas, Tex., under his 
own name. 
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Irene H. Burnham 








The inspirational side of home-making is the subject 
of a series of articles by Irene H. Burnham running 
every month in People’s Home Journal. 


Mrs. Burnham is Chairman of the Division of Home- 
Making, in the department of the American Home, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Burnham’s articles are receiving favorable com- 
ment among local Club Secretaries and in many 
instances they are distributed by them among the local 
club members. 


This series is a part of the well-rounded editorial ser- 
vice program that appeals so strongly to over a million 
alert Home-Mothers. 


PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 
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Both have access 
to the big man 


One is his bootblack; the other his legal 
adviser. Both “reach” the man, but there, 
you will agree, the comparison ends. 

If you wanted to influence this man you 
would select the lawyer to carry your mes- 
sage, for he is trained in a profession, talks 
business, speaks with authority, and has ‘ 
the confidence of his client. 

If you want closer, more intimate contacts 
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with buyers, select mediums that make that 
kind of a contact with their readers. It is 
not sufficient to merely “reach” a prospect, 
any more than to have any kind of a sales- 
man just make a call. 

It is what the publication and the sales- 
man do after they get to the prospect that counts. 


Get the highest type 
ot contact / 


Talk business to the merchant, manu- 
facturer, technical or professional man 
through his own journals. Entrust your 
message to the highly specialized business 
papers that speak with authority, that com- 
mand respect, that have the entree to the 


interested attention of big men. 

Such mediums are not incidental things to be 
scanned now and then but essential factors in the 
biggest things in the lives of the readers—their 
businesses and professions. These papers perform 
a definite service and exercise an influence that 
is all their own regardless of how their readers 
may be “reached” otherwise. 

Naturally you will want to use only the BEST 
business papers,—papers that are well edited, 
ethically conducted, that furnish A. B.C. circula- 


tion statements, 
that enjoy the con- 
fidence of their 
fields, and that ad- 
here to the highest a 
publishing stand- 

ards in all depart- 8 


ments—that means 


A. B. P. of course. 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York 


A group of qualified publications reaching 56 fields of trade and industry 


# 
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For thirty years a manufacturer of silk gloves operated on a 

no-brand basis. After two years of Economist Group advertising, 
60% of his output was branded and he had on his books 127 new 
wholesale accounts. He knows the POWER of the Economist 
Group. If properly advertised, any good line can be profitably adver- 
tised to department and dry goods stores. 


(239 W. 30th St., N. Y., and pine cities) 
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Retailer Directs Manufacturer to 
Live Copy Angle 


The Cantilever Corporation, through Close Contact with Retail Outlet, 
Gets New Copy Angle 


HERE is usually a mine of 

advertising suggestions for the 
manufacturer in the letters which 
come to his retailers from cus- 
tomers in the course of the year. 
Perhaps a missionary’s wife writes 
from far-off places asking for an- 
other cooking utensil just like the 
one she has used for years, or a 
big game hunter comes back from 
the roof of the world in Tibet 
and tells the store how his wrist 
watch continued to operate after 
being lost for hours in the bed of 
an icy river. 

The retail store is the place of 
contact for the manufacturer to 
learn about strange experiences 
with his product. When the 
manufacturer keeps in close touch 
with his retailers he frequently 
gets valuable copy suggestions 
from them which might otherwise 
be lost. The manufacturer with a 
large number of his own retail 
outlets is in an excellent position 
to get such unusual incidents 
which may be made the basis for 
out - of -the- ordinary advertising 
copy. 

The Cantilever Corporation, 
maker of Cantilever Shoes, with 
more than 150 branch stores, was 
thus able to secure, while the news 
was still fresh, a most unusual 
testimonial letter which was fea- 
tured in its national advertising. 

Last July, Dr. Harvey J. How- 
ard, of the Rockefeller College at 
Pekin, was captured by Chinese 
Black Dragon bandits, after his 
companion had been shot dead. 
For more than ten weeks, during 
which time other prisoners were 
put to death before his eyes, Dr. 
Howard was carried by the band, 
through swamps and rivers, over 
rocky country and into deep 
forests. 

When he was finally rescued, 
after Hai Feng, the captain of the 
bandits, had at least twice pre- 
pared to shoot him, Dr. Howard 


wrote a complete description of 
his adventure which was _ syndi- 
cated to a list of newspapers. Dur- 
ing the course of the story two 
sentences appeared which inter- 
ested many shoe manufacturers. 
They were: 


My thin well-made American oxfords 
were a constant source of wonder and 
admiration to the bandits. I had worn 
them for nearly a year and in spite of 
the fearful abuse they had received for 
the past several weeks, there was not 
a hole or rip in them. 


Many a day he was forced to 
cover as much as forty miles on 
foot. Men who dropped out were 
murdered because they impeded 
flight. But except for the close 
retail connection, an unusual 
testimonial might never have come 
to light. Dr. Howard’s wife, late 
in October, wrote from Pekin to 
the Cantilever retail store in Bos- 
ton, and sent with it by registered 
parcel post the famous shoes. 

Her letter said: 


PEKING, CHINA 
Dear Sirs: 

The object of this letter is not to 
make the commonplace statement that 
your shoes have proved highly satisfac- 
tory, although such has been the case. 
It is to express the gratitude of my 
children and myself to the manufac- 
turers of the Cantilever shoe, for their 
share in bringing my husband safely 
and well, through ten weeks of terrible 
hardship with bandits in Manchuria 
during the past summer and autumn. 

On the day that he was captured, 
Doctor Howard had on his light-weight 
Cantilever oxfords which he had already 
worn a year without having had a 
single repair. In spite of the fearful 
abuse which these shoes received day 
and night during his long, strenuous 
captivity, they held up to the very last. 

The bandits marveled at my husband's 
shoes which looked so incapable of hard 
usage but which never gave out, while 
theirs were breaking down every day. If 
his shoes had given out, there were no 
others to take their place. 

Although my husband almost worships 
these precious shoes, I am nevertheless 
sending them on by registered parcel 
post for you to see and to keep among 
your relics. 


The retailer immediately told 
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the manufacturer and an adver- 
tisement was soon in preparation. 

A large map of Northern Man- 
churia, where the doctor had been 
a captive, served as a background 
for a halftone illustration of the 
much-worn shoes which had saved 
a man’s life. 

Copy descriptive of the event, 
which tied up closely with the 
construction of the shoes, formed 
with the illustration a full-page 
advertisement which ran in trade 
papers and general publications. 

The advertisement when it ap- 
peared brought forth many inter- 
esting comments from retailers 
and other users, some of which 
may be made the basis for later 
copy. 

This close contact with the re- 
tail outlet secured for the manu- 
facturer another interesting testi- 
monial idea, many of which are 
too often likely to remain with the 
retailer. 


An Instalment Plan for 
Dealer Payments 


Kiau-Van PretersomM-DuNLAP-YOUNG- 
GREEN, INC. 
MILWauUKEE, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
ave you any information or articles 
which would throw light on the follow- 
ing example: 

“A is a manufacturer of men’s cloth- 
ing. B is a retailer in a small town 
whose average purchases from’ A have 
been $600 per order. In the past A 
has had to wait from sixty to ninety days 
for his money. Therefore, he makes a 
proposition to B for B to pay A for the 
merchandise at the rate of $50 a week 
for twelve weeks, the theory being that 
the $50 payments by B will be less of a 
burden to him, and also that A will get 
the bulk of his money before he would 
have received it under the old arrange- 
ment.’ 

Kiau-Van PreteRsoM-DUNLAP-YOUNG- 

GREEN, INC. 


HE problem outlined here does 

not differ, in essence, from 
that which has led, in the last few 
years, to the springing up of the 
hundreds of finance companies 
whose operations have several 
times been described in PRINTERS’ 
InK, and to the entry of many 
national advertisers into the busi- 
ness of selling credit as well as 
goods. The principle of the manu- 
facturer selling to the merchant 
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on credit is just the same as that 
of the merchant selling to the con- 
sumer on credit. It is merely the 
application which differs according 
to circumstances. 

In both cases, the seller wants 
the buyer's money as quickly as 
possible. But the buyer, though 
he wants the goods, also wishes to 
defer payment as long as possible. 
The reason is that cash is valuable 
to each. It was to reconcile these 
differences that the finance com- 
pany stepped in. 

It said to the seller: 
have your money now.” It said to 
the buyer: “You can have the 
goods now and pay for them in 
a manner that will not be a burden 
to you—by instalments.” These 
services, however, were naturally 
offered at a price. What those 
charges are, and the basis of them, 
have been fully set forth in a series 
of three articles on instalment 
sales which appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink in May, 1925. They have 
been reprinted and a limited num- 
ber is available on request. 

The manufacturer who has suf- 
ficient capital and a large enough 
staff can make his own arrange- 
ments for payment, as in the prop- 
osition above outlined. If he has 
neither sufficient capital nor diplo- 
matic machinery he can resort to 
a finance company. In either case, 
he will find that he must pay a 
price for cash, for money is a 
commodity like any other—if you 
want it badly, it comes high; if 
you are willing to wait, the price 


“You can 


is lower. That price bears the 
other name of discount. 
The thing which confuses so 


many people in regard to all this 
present discussion as to instalment 
buying and selling is that money 
is not only a commodity, but a 
medium of exchange. That is, it 
has not only a finance-value but a 
use-value. Those readers who wish 
to clarify their minds on the sub- 
ject cannot do better than to send 
for the entire list of Printers’ 
INK references on instalment sales 
and study them until they see the 
principle of the thing. They will 
then have something to guide them 
in dealing with specific applica- 
tions.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 






















How a Producer Who Doesn’t 


Advertise Solicits Business 


A Letter This Manufacturer Sent to a Dealer Contains Information of 
Interest to All Advertisers and Non-Advertisers 


Printers’ Ink for 
appeared an article 
entitled: “A Retailer Complains About 
Profit Margins.” It was written by 
Hamp Williams, owner of a hardware 
store located at Hot Springs, Ark., 
which last year did a_ business of 
$850,000. In this article, Mr. Williams 
complained of the treatment he received 
from certain manufacturers. 

The article was read by C. L. Horn, 
president of the Federal Cartridge 
Corporation. This company does not 
advertise. Mr. Horn wrote Mr. Wil- 
liams, on the strength of this article, 
soliciting Mr. Williams’ business. 

In his letter, Mr. Horn endeavors to 
make a case out for his policy of not 
advertising. Oddly enough, he suc- 
ceeded in doing just the opposite. His 
letter is as strong a testimonial of the 
power of well-directed advertising as 


[Ep. Nore: In 
April 8, there 


we have come across in a long time. 
The letter is printed below. 
Incidentally, since Mr. Horn is a 


reader of PRINTERS’ INk, it may be 
that some day he will realize that his 
salesmen had the right idea when they 


urged him to advertise—even though 
they were successful only to the tune 
of an appropriation of $140.] 


My Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: 


I have been reading with con- 
siderable interest your article in 
Printers’ INK. Your short, con- 
cise statement of the retailer’s 
position is correct and you have 
stated very plainly some of the 
pitfalls that the retailer has been 
falling into. I have always con- 
tended that nationally-advertised 
goods are fine for the consumer 
but they make very small profit 
for the retailer and not only bring 
small profits for the retailer but 
penalize him, for when the trade 
have commenced to ask for a na- 
tionally-advertised brand, the chain 
stores quickly add it to their mer- 
chandise list and the retailer who 
has developed the business is left 
in the “soup.” 

I am writing this letter to you 
because this has been brought to 
my attention many times, that the 
reason why retailers would not 
push Federal ammunition was that 
we would not advertise nationally, 
and furthermore that the trade has 
so been educated by national ad- 
vertisers of small arms ammunition 
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that there was no possibility of 
selling a brand which was not ad- 
vertised nationally. 

Last year, this company spent in 
advertising $140. We exceeded 
our appropriation, as we had set 
nothing aside for advertising. I 
did advertise in a few periodicals 
just to satisfy the salesmen. 
have always contended that a 
dealer who wanted to make money 
on Federal ammunition could do 
it if he only worked. Our line is 
handled by a very few people and 
where a dealer is big enough we 
will give him the exclusive dis- 
tribution over a period of years 
and then it is possible for him to 
develop a business and make a 
profit. We have offered the large 
dealer exactly the same discount 
that the large jobbers are getting 
and even that would not bring the 
desired business. The very dealer 
that sat around and held his hands, 
who could not make any money 
in competition with the mail-order 
houses and refused to take dis- 
counts, refused a business for 
himself in which he could make 
a profit. 

I was very much interested in 
your article and I am going to 
put it exactly up to you as I put 
it up to every retailer in a com- 
munity of any size. I am sending 
you our price list No. 6 “M” and 
from it we will give you our job- 
ber’s discount of 15 per cent on 
LCL shipments and 15 and 2% 
per cent on CL shipments, 2 per 
cent ten days, net sixty. We also 
will guarantee every shell that we 
ship you and furthermore if you 
mean what you say and are will- 
ing to buy in quantity we will give 
you the exclusive distribution in 
Hot Springs, Ark., for a period of 
time and we will let you name the 
time provided you give us the 
volume. 

We didn’t write you this letter 
as a sales letter in the first place, 
but we often hear so many com- 
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plaints from dealers that we 
always like to find out if they 
mean what they say. We have 
been contending for a long period 
of time exactly what you say and 
this is a good way to prove to 
ourselves whether the dealers 
really want to make a profit on 
any line of ammunition. 

I might say that if you wish 
any references as to the quality of 
ammunition we shall be very glad 
to ship you shells to try and 
furthermore we will furnish you 
the names of hundreds of satisfied 
customers. 

Very truly yours, 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE 
CoRPORATION, 
CuHartes Horn, Pres. 





Postal Committee 
Recommends Lower But 
Restricted Rates 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


N Friday of last week it was 
Ceci in Washington that 
the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Postal Rates was ready to rec- 
ommend lower rates on post cards, 
transient second class, and baby 
chicks, with the establishment of 
a C. O. D. return post card sys- 
tem. When this was mentioned 
to Senator McKellar, a member of 
the committee, and the author of 
a bill introduced in the Senate 
sometime ago for the purpose of 
reestablishing the old postal rates, 
he said that the committee had 
drawn a bill embodying the points 
mentioned, and that it would be 
introduced Monday. 

This bill, if passed, will restore 
the one cent rate on post cards 
and reduce the rate on remailed 
magazines and newspapers. The 
C. O. D. post card provision is 
undoubtedly an attempt to give 
business interests something that 
has been in demand for a long 
time. 

When Senator McKellar was 
asked to give his opinion regard- 
ing the possibility of postal legis- 
lation during this session of Con- 
gress, he replied that the passage 
of the bill was by no means as- 
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“On Monday,” he continued, “I 
shall offer the Senate a minority 
recommendation urging that sec- 
ond class mail be reduced to the 
1920 rates, that third class be re- 
duced from one and one-half to 
one cent, and that the service two 
cent charge be taken off of fourth 
class. If these recommendations 
be embodied in the committee’s 
bill it will then cover practically 
all of the ground that my original 
bill for the reduction of rates 
covered. It is my conviction that 
if the rates are reduced accord- 
ingly, the revenue of the Post Of- 
fice Department will not be seri- 
ously impaired. 

“The bill as drafted by the com- 
mittee fails to consider the most 
important questions regarding 
postal rate reductions. And | 
shall do my best to lay before the 
Senate the necessity of reducing 
those rates which are most impor- 
tant to the public.” 

As drafted by the majority of 
the committee, the bill contains 
nothing that the Department now 
objects to or that the Department 
has not recommended. 


R. B. Donnelly to Join 
D’Arcy Agency 

R. B. Donnelly will join the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, on May 
15. He was formerly an account ex- 
ecutive with the New York office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, and at one 
time was divisional advertising manager 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 





“Post-Dispatch” Account tor 
St. Louis Agency 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has ap 
pointed Yost, Gratiot & Company, 5t. 
Louis advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers _ and 
business papers will be used, also direct 
mail. 


A. C. Inman Joins Fitchburg, 
Mass., “Sentinel” 


Allan C. Inman, formerly with the 
Springfield, Mass., Union, has _been 
made advertising manager of the Fitch 
burg, Mass., Sentinel. 


A. B. Gilmore Leaves ““Modern 
Farming” 


A. B. Gilmore, editor and publisher 
of Modern Farming, New Orleans, tor 
the last twelve years, has resigned. 
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How Did The Pr 


ERE you displeased because you read 
W\ about Advertisers Bread in Printers’ 

Ink instead of in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal or in your favorite newspaper? 


Does it make any difference where you read an 
advertisement if it registers favorably in your 
mental storehouse ? 


Do you know of any cigarette smoker who 
carries a tabulating machine to register how, 
when and where he gets favorable impressions 
for Camels or any of the different cigarettes 
that are advertised? 


If your wife, sister and mother combined saw 
168 Lux advertisements last month, do you 
think they could tell how many they noticed in 
the magazines ?—or in -the newspapers ?—or 
in the street cars? 


Do you know of one good reason why the busi- 
ness of advertising should be mysterious or 
dificult to understand? 


After twenty-five years of continuous National 
advertising. experience in all of its branches; I 
am convinced ‘that a simple, sincere advertise- 
ment, even with the words “This is an adver- 
tisement,”’ will produce more results than the 
same good sales points-buried in confusing and 
competitive camouflage. is 


Many advertisers of every day staples are now 
going in for disguised advertising, forgetting 
that the more stunts they offer in competition 
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is - with their product, the more difficult it is to 
register a favorable impression for the product 
—their stunt registers instead of their product. 


: To repeat— 


“Speaking for trade-marked products, I say 
that good advertising is simply the deliv- 
ery of favorable impressions. When your 
Newspaper, Magazine,’ Poster, or Street 
Car advertisement has been read, you have 
delivered another favorable impression for 
your product. 





f “Constant advertising repetition ultimately 
makes the sale but no National advertise- 
ment excites a woman to rush out for more 
Uneeda Biscuits, or Ivory Soap, or Heinz 
Beans, or Campbell’s Soup, or Lux, or any 
other staple that, in a complimentary sense, 
may be termed a household chestnut. 





a Favorable impressions are delivered through 
Street Car advertising at a cost of $40 a Mil- 
lion circulation—even if the riders miss 90% 
of any advertiser’s cards, he is paying only 
$400 for every Million readers—a cost low 
enough to permit every day advertising in color. 





{ Ni ational Advertising Manager. 


q- STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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Transportation is civiliza- 
tion. The air flivver, when 
it comes as an individual 
accessory, will not put the 
| automobile out of busi- 
ie ness, any more than the 

automobile has put out 
the electric car. 











T is not generally realized that the electric car is trans- 

porting more passengers daily today than it did ten 

years ago when it reigned supreme in the field of local trans- 
portation. 


While the use of the automobile has reached unprece- 
dented totals, the electric railway car is not only holding 
its own but last year carried two billion passengers more than 
it did ten years ago. 


To put it in another way, ten years ago each electric car, 
with 30 automobiles in competition, carried 136,000 
revenue passengers annually, and last year each car, with 
over 200 automobiles in competition, carried 165,000 
revenue passengers. 


For the economical handling of mass transportation, 
nothing as yet approaches the efficiency of the electric car 
which was never more important, judged by the volume of 
business, than now. 


From an address by JOHN A. BEELER 
Consulting Engineer, New York 
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Government Explores the 
Advertising Agency 


Federal Trade Commission Inquires into Details of Agency System— 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association Gives Unqualified 
Endorsement to Commission System of Agency Remuneration 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has gone far afield in the 
inquiry it is making for the pur- 
pose of proving that certain ad- 
vertising agencies and _ certain 
publishing interests have conspired 
to prevent advertisers who place 
business direct with newspapers 
from receiving an advertising 
agent’s Commission. 

At the hearings held in New 
York last week the greater part 
of the time was given over to 
testimony describing the work 
which an advertising agency per- 
forms. Practically every phase of 
present day advertising agency 
operation was explored. Testimony 
on this subject came from wit- 
nesses such as Lincoln B. Palmer, 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association; F. J. 
Hermes, secretary and treasurer of 
the Blackman Company; James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; Floyd 
Y. Keeler, a founder of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
and a former officer of Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 

The Government’s apparent pur- 
pose in obtaining such testimony 
is to ascertain whether the ad- 
vertising agent is the agent of a 
publisher or of an advertiser. If 
it is the Commission’s desire to 
establish the advertising agent as 
being in very fact the agent of 
the advertiser, it has failed to do 
so from the testimony that has 
thus far been given. The majority 
of the testimony on this subject 
paints a picture of the advertising 
agent as being engaged in business 
for himself with certain definite 
and peculiar relationships toward 
both publishers and advertisers. 

What these relationships are and 
how a mutuality of interest has 
been developed among agent, ad- 
vertiser and publisher was clearly 


defined in the testimony given by 
Floyd Y. Keeler—called as an ex- 
pert witness, the record of the 
hearings shows, because of a series 
of articles written by him several 
years ago on advertising agency 
operation for Printers’ INK. Mr. 
Keeler’s testimony is given in part 
later in this report. 

The length to which Lincoln B. 
Palmer went in his endorsement 
of the commission system of ad- 
vertising agency compensation was 
surprising to some. It has been 
said in some quarters for years 
that newspapers are not favorably 
inclined toward the commission 
method of remuneration. 

Such belief has apparently been 
built upon the assumption that 
newspapers have felt that adver- 
tising agents have neglected them. 
To be more explicit: the assump- 
tion is that because of greed an 
advertising agent will generally 
place an advertising campaign in 


one or two magazines of high 
rates rather than use a _ large 
number of newspapers. In other 


words, the extra amount of detail 
involved in newspaper advertising 
is supposed to militate against it as 
a national advertising medium. 


CHANGE WOULD BE SUICIDAL 


Mr. Palmer, speaking as the rep- 
resentative of the largest and most 
influential newspaper organization, 
is now on record as having knocked 
into a cocked hat the idea that 
newspapers did not approve of the 
commission system of agency re- 
muneration. Any change of the 
system, he declared, would be 
“suicidal” for newspapers. In one 
of several statements that gave un- 
qualified endorsement to the com- 
mission system of remuneration he 
said: “I believe that the adver- 
tising agency commission system 
that has existed for many years 
and that prevails today is the 
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cheapest and best method of sell- 
ing advertising that any publica- 
tions have devised or known.” 

He later set forth that the com- 
mission system is not only good 
for the newspaper and the agent, 
but also highly desirable from the 
standpoint of the advertiser. His 
argument on that score was that 
abolition of the system would 
throw the expense of developing 
new advertisers on the shoulders 
ot newspapers, which would mean 
increased rates for all advertisers. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association grants recog- 
nition to advertising agents. Mr. 
Palmer was questioned on the 
manner in which such recognition 
was given. During the course of 
his testimony Mr. Palmer took oc- 
casion to give his opinion on the 
splitting of commissions by ad- 
vertising agents with advertisers. 
Long experience had taught him, 
he said, that the splitting of com- 
missions is the cause of most 
financial failures in the advertis- 
ing agency field. Mr. Palmer’s tes- 
timony on all three of these sub- 
jects is given verbatim later in 
this report. So also is a part of 
the testimony of Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy that deals with the operation 
of an advertising agency. 

Other witnesses called by the 
Trade Commission were William 
A. Thomson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation; Emmet Finley, secretary 
and treasurer of the American 
Press Association; and Harry H. 
Prudden, of Prudden, King & 
Prudden, newspaper _ representa- 
tives. The chief point that the 
Commission sought to obtain in- 
formation on from Mr. Thomson 
was as to whether or not news- 
paper advertising volume has in- 
creased or decreased. Mr. Thom- 
son was emphatic in his statement 
that it has greatly increased. His 
testimony on newspaper advertis- 
ing volume under direct examina- 
tion by Eugene W. Burr, attorney 
for the Commission, was as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Thomson, has your 
bureau of advertising made an estimate 
as to the total sum spent for newspaper 
advertising? * 
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Mr. Thomson: Our latest estimate 
covered 1925, during which year we be- 
lieve 720 million dollars were spent by 
advertisers in the newspapers; of that 
sum we estimate 500 million to have 
been local advertising and 220 millions 
to have been national. * * 

Q. Is the total 
pretty rapidly? 

A. I would say it is increasing; it 
has increased steadily. 

ave you got the figures for ten 
years ago in mind at all, roughly? 

A. For ten years ago, you now speak 
of national advertising ? 

Q. Yes, sir, in newspapers? 

A. 


Q. Any year back in that locality 
that you happen to remember. 

A. I would say that my best recollec- 
tion is that between 125 and 150 million 
dollars was spent by national newspaper 
advertisers in 1916. 

It has been going up fairly regu- 
larly without any real setback? 

- No real setback. There was a 
drop in 1921. 1920 was a very big year, 
and there was a drop in 1921, and then 
it became normal again, and, until last 
year, I think the figures I gave you rep- 
resent the largest volume. 

Q. That is the pinnacle, so far? 

A. Yes. 


dliite increasing 


The hearings of the Commission 
were suddenly adjourned at noon 
on Friday of last week by Exam- 
iner Addison, to be reconvened 
upon two weeks’ notice. Whether 
or not the hearings will be con- 
tinued at New York is not known. 


Extracts from and reports on 
the testimony of several of the 
witnesses follow under separate 


headings. 


How Newspapers 
Recognize Advertising 
Agencies 


N an inquiry made by the Trade 

Commission’s attorney, Eugene 
W. Burr, on the value of recog- 
nition to an advertising agency 
and on the manner in which the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association grants recognition, 
Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of the 


Newspaper Association, gave the 
following testimony : 
Q. Mr. Burr: Just what does an ad 


vertising agency gain by recognition by 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation ? 

A. Mr. Palmer: That is not very easy 
to answer for the reason that many of 
them say they gain nothing, but they do 
gain something in competition, when com- 
ing in competition with other agencies. 

. Well now, just what is recognition 
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supposed to carry with it? 

A. Recognition is not supposed to 
carry anything with it. We place on a 
list of recognized advertising agencies 
every advertising agency that applies for 
it, that is, an advertising agency not 
subject to outside control. 

Q. What do you mean by 
control’? ? ’ 

A. Owned by some advertiser or 
camouflaged thing. We call it bona fide 
advertising agency. 

Q. What do you mean by “camou- 
flaged” thing; I do not know that I 
follow you there? 

A. Well, publications, frequently get, 
or have frequently in the past, orders 
for advertising with letter paper, “So 
and So Advertising Agency” or this, 
that and the rest, printed, the letter 
paper of the advertiser camouflaging 
himself as an advertising agency. 

Q. You do not recognize those people, 
do I understand? 

A. No. Bona fide agency is our term 
for meaning an agency of advertising in 
the usual sense, that is engaged in the 
business of creating and developing ad- 
vertising. * * * 

Q. Do you go into credit? 

A. Satisfactory financial _ status, 
prompt pay, and things of that sort, 
provided it is placing advertising at 
widely distributed points in sufficient 
volume to lead our committee to the 
belief that some fair portion of the 
membership need information about it. 
All agencies of that type when applying 
for it, are put on that list: no agency is 
ever put on that list, knowingly, pro- 
vided those conditions do not appear. 

Q. If you know that an agent divides 
the 15 per cent commission with his 
client or principal, would you allow them 
on your list? 

A. Yes. 


“outside 


_Q. You would allow them on that 
list ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any that you 
have knowingly admitted to recognition 
of that character? ‘ 3 

We do not go into that in the 
manner of recognition. 

_Q. You do not ask them that ques 
tion? 

A. I am not sure; we may ask them 
the question. I am not certain of 
it. 

Q. In other words, if an advertising 
agency, according to your knowledge, or 
their admission, granted the five per 
cent, we will say, of the regular 15 per 
cent commission to the advertiser and 
retained 10 per cent— 

he split his commission. 

0. Ww ould you still recognize him just 
as freely as you would? 

A. * * * I don’t know of that ques- 
tion ever having come up before our 
Committee; that is not one of the con- 
ditions, the five conditions I told you. 

Q. Yes, I see. You have a regular 
form of blank? 

» ta *** 

Q. Would it not, as a matter of fact, 
be rather unfavorable in that answer in 
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that blank that they did split the differ- 
ential ? 

A. Unfavorable, possibly. 

Q. Would it not, as a matter of fact, 
be an unfavorable circumstance? 

A. Possibly. 

QO. With your committee? 
A. Possibly. 
QO. Would it not be an unfavorable 
circumstance with you personally ? 
think so. 

Q. Is this form followed by any 
other newspaper publishers’ association, 
do you know? 

A. I think that they are. I think all 
of the associations, periodical and busi- 
ness, all of the different associations 
having recognition lists, use a similar 
form substantially. They desire the 
same information we do, and I think 
they use forms, and I am satisfied | their 
forms are substantially like that. 


Q. Do you have any vigilance com 
mittee, or anything of that kind? 
A. 'No 

Q. What I mean, do you have a 
follow-up. * ad 

A. We use attorneys, other organiza- 
tions of any kind, banks, reporting 
agencies, communications with news- 
paper men, special representatives, any- 
where for information. 

Q. During the pendency of an appli- 
cation for recognition, do you mean? 

A. Or after. 

QO. Or after? 

A. Or before. 

Q. Both, you mean; in other words 
you mean data, and matters of that kind 
on the application— 

A. We have tried to have information 
on hand covering everyone having deal 
ings with newspapers provided they 
happen to be in any way those regarding 
whom our membership might be reason- 
ably expected to seek information from 
us: a clearing house of information. 

Q. And do you furnish this infor- 
mation with regard to agencies and the 
like that you have just described: Do 
you furnish that to other newspaper pub 
lishers’ associations? 

Well, if they ask for it. 

QO. And they do on occasion ask for 
it? 

A. I know sometimes they do. * * * 

Q. Does your organization acquire in 
its recognition lists any concerns that do 
not do a national business? 

A. No concern not doing a national 
business would be placed on that list 
but, as there are some 600 or 700 
agencies on that list, I would not answer 
that no one or more of them may have 
changed the business through wold age, 
or one thing or another. * * 

0. How often do you grant recog 
nition ? 

A. It is a process that is going on 
all the time. Some years more would 
be put on that list than others. 
should say that possibly an average of 
40, or something like that, 35 or 40. 

Q. Do you have a means of eliminat- 
ing an agency from that list! 

A. Yes, as the credit conditions 
change, our ratings change. We keep 


| 
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in close touch with the financial condi- 
tion of the agency, by receiving annual 
statements of the financial condition, all 
of which are carefully analyzed and 
from which analysis we form our basis. 
Our ratings are based on that, on the 
result that that analysis on our finding 
of the surplus is correct. 

Therefore, ratings, judged constantly 
through the year, depending upon the 
conditions during the early spring, after 
receiving and analyzing their financial 
statements. 

Q. If an advertiser were to buy out 
an advertising agency, would you cancel 
your recognition? 

A. I cannot say what the Committee 
would do, if that were the case. 

Q. Has the Committee ever 
gated any agency along that line? 
do not recollect. I think very 
possibly. If it is material, I will look it 
up and see. I do not happen to remem- 
ber any at the time. 


Split Commis- 
sions Cause of Agency 
Failures 

HE opinion that splitting of 
commissions can _ often’ be 
ascribed as the reason for the 
financial failure of advertising 


agencies was given by Mr. Palmer 
shortly after his description of the 
manner in which recognition was 
accorded to agencies. Mr. Palmer’s 
statements on this point came 
under cross-examination by Guthrie 
B. Plante, attorney for the news- 
paper association. His testimony 


on that subject was brief. It 
follows : 

Mr. Plante: Mr. Palmer, in answer 
to Mr. Burr’s question, I think you 


stated that you personally were not in 
favor of the splitting of commissions by 
advertising agencies. Please give your 
reasons. 

Mr. Palmer: I have heen acquainted 
with advertising during about twenty-five 
years, or more. During my experience 
in watching credits and investigating 
financial structure of advertising agen- 
cies, I have come to the conclusion that 
the splitting of commissions is one of 
the main causes of financial failure in 
that field. 

It has been my personal belief, based 
on my experience, that when conces- 
sions in price are offered to advertisers 
it may naturally lead to distrust re- 
garding either the value of advertis- 
ing or the integrity of the rate card. 
To sum up, many advertising agencies 
are doing business on so small a margin 
of profit that, if they lose or are unable 
to take advantage of the cash discounts 
their profit is reduced materially and 
to a point, which I believe, in many 
instances, seriously affects their ability 
or success as creators, producers or 
developers of advertising. 
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Newspapers 
Approve Present-Day 
Agency 


TEWSPAPER _ publishers 

whole-heartedly approve the 
present-day advertising agency 
system, Mr. Palmer testified un- 
der further cross examination by 
Mr. Plante, and under re-direct 
examination by Mr. Burr. News- 
paper publishers, according to Mr. 
-’almer, have come to the belief 
that it would be necessary for 
each of them to maintain elaborate 
advertising service departments 
that would develop and guide new 
advertisers if the agency system 
were abolished. The cost of such 
work, he declared, would be passed 
on to all advertisers. This would 
mean, Mr, Palmer says, a higher 
advertising rate. His defense of 
the present-day advertising agency 
follows: 

Mr. Plante: Please state what it is 
the publisher pays the advertising agency 
a commission for. 

Mr. Palmer: For services rendered. 

Q. What services? 

A. The fact that he is a developer, 

a creator of a volume of advertising 
and attends to the details necessary in 
connection with it. * * 
Q. If the advertising agency did not 
exist, publishers, in order to keep up 
advertising * * would have to pro 
vide some other means of reaching the 
advertisers, would they not? 

A. In the main, I believe so. I be- 
lieve it would be impossible for the ad 
vertising forces of the newspapers to 
devote the time necessary to develop 
ment of advertising, that is, new ac- 
counts, to interest the advertiser in the 
subject of advertising up to the point 
of their buying and using advertising 
in the publications. 

It is my belief, also, that the special 
representatives have not the opportunity. 
it is not practical for them, as they are 
operating, to go out and sell advertising 
to an advertiser. * 

Therefore, it seems to me that if the 
effort to eliminate the custom of the 
last seventy or eighty years, with rela- 
tions between the publications and ad- 
vertising agencies, would be successful, 


that the publications * * would he 
obliged, each one of them, to organize 
and maintain additional departments 
under highly priced men, who could 


do the work now being done by the 
advertising agencies. 

Q. Do you think the individual ub- 
lisher could organize and maintain those 
departments as cheaply or at the same 
cost as is now represented by the com- 
mission_to the agencies? 

It is the belief of many news- 


paper publishers, in which belief I 
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fully agree, that it would cost very 
much more to secure advertising or 
maintain * * * the present volume of 
advertising that the agencies have. * * * 
It is my further belief that if * * * the 
Association of National Advertisers 
should succeed, either through this pro- 
ceeding or otherwise, in breaking up 
the agency commission system, which 
has lasted for all time, that they would 
be committing financial suicide; that the 
increasing cost of securing advertising 
would be so great that the rate would 
have to be increased for _ publica- 
* 


tions. * * 


Under redirect examination by 
Mr. Burr, the following testimony 
was developed on this subject: 


Mr. Burr: You said something about 
the operations of programs or efforts of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
in your cross examination, or whatever 
ai 

Mr. Palmer: Somewhere about 1910, 
if my recollection is correct, a group of 
advertisers, managers, managers of 
some advertisers, organized an associa- 
tion called the “American Association 
of Advertising Managers.” By the 
year 1912, if not earlier, but surely by 
1912, they embarked upon a program 
of widening out the advertising agency 
system. They continued on that pro- 
gram by numerous propaganda speeches, 
urging the publications, and so forth— 

Q. What I want to do is to find out, 
if I can, if there is anything of that 
kind at present from the A. N. A. 

I am under the impression that 
their secretary told me last October that 
they were now, because of this pro- 
ceeding, neutral. Just what that may 
embrace, I do not know. I do not 
know that they are still on that suicidal 
error. 

A. (Continuing): Urging publications 
and publication associations to scrap the 
agency commission system and to make 
clerks of the advertising agencies in the 
employ of the advertisers on a weekly 
wage. 

Q. Was that ever brought out in 
writing, that they were trying to make 
them clerks? 

A. Well, they say that the word 
“clerk” is mine. The reports of their 
committee to their associations urged 
that the agency commission system 
should be scrapped * * * and * * * 
that the agency should be employed, 
so that its work could be checked up 
accordingly and it could be paid ac- 


cordingly. 
0. By whom? 
A. Why, I think the advertiser or 


his department, and the advertising 
manager could O. K. the value of its 
services for that week or that period. 
Propaganda came out about what 

time? 
_ A. That I could not say, but it was 
in full force, in increasing force, I 
should say, up from 1912 up to and 
until comparatively recently, maybe 1923 
or. 1924, something like that. I know 
the feginning of it was about 1912, and 
I know it was in force up to 1922, and 
I think considerably —--~ 

Q. My recollection is that 
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you testified yesterday * * * that the 
change in the agency commission sys- 
tem would be, I think your word was 


“suicidal” am I quoting you cor- 
rectly, if ‘not please fix it? ville 
\. I believe that the advertising 


agency commission system that has 
existed for many years and prevails to- 
day is the cheapest and best method of 
selling advertising that any publica- 
tions have devised or know. * 

Q. * * Now, by the advertising 
agency commission system, do you 
mean the system of deducting from the 
newspaper ’s card rate a given commis- 
sion? 

A. I do. 

Q. Do you mean the deduction of 
any given figure, or the deduction of 
anything from that; in other words, are 
you referring to the usual 15 per cent? 

A. There is a commission in many 
instances, and a cash discount. 

Q. Wait, I am not asking what there 
is. What are you referring to in that 
relation ? 

A. I am referring to the difference 
between the card rate and the amount 
of the agency’s check in payment. 

Q. The destruction of the 15 per 
cent is what you regard as suicidal? 
a Tn * 

Q. * * * You think if the 15 per 
cent were made 17% per cent it would 
be prejudicial to the system, do you? 

A. No, my guess would be that there 
would be—it would give a greater in- 
centive, a greater energy to stimulate, 
create— 

). Advertising. 

\. Advertising volume; that it would 
more apt to work that way. 

Q. Are you in favor of 17 or 17% 
per cent, or something like that? 

I have no personal views on that; 
my only view is this, that the commis- 
sion pay, speaking from the publishers’ 


be 


> 


standpoint. 
Q. Yes, sir. . ’ 
A. The commission paid should be 


sufficient to reward the creator of the 
advertising for his efforts, and, in addi- 
tion, give him a sufficient margin to 
be financially successful, not only in 
conducting his business, but in creating 
and developing new business. 

Q. You think 15 per cent does it, 


* * * For something like over 
twenty years I have been of the belief 
that the margin of profit of many ad- 
vertising agencies of the better class 
at least—yesterday I said in many in- 
stances—equals only a cash discount 
and that, as a rule, I think was 2 per 
cent—that the margin of profit should 
be sufficient to pay the overhead and a 
fair reward to the agent, but also 
something—I am repeating—enough for 
the development of further advertising. 

On the question of the amount of 
profit I am not fully informed. I do 
know that one large agency placing a 
large volume of business fifteen years 
or so ago, told me that it was making 
only 1 per cent profit on its turnover. 

OQ. How frequent is the turnover in 
that business ? 

Monthly. 

QO. A monthly turnover? 

A. In other cases, however, I be 
lieve, they make 2 and 3 per cent. 
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Q. Depending— 

_ A. To make 5 per cent I think would 
indicate that the condition was very 
unusual. 

There is a difference, I suppose, 
between different accounts how desir- 
able and profitable they are? 

A. Naturally. 

. A concern putting it into small 
newspapers would not find 15 per cent 
quite so remunerative? 

A. My understanding and belief is 
that an advertising campaign, the cost 
of the advertising campaign increases 
with the number of publications used, 
I think that is clearly established. 

Q. There are some accounts that use 
only a few and relatively higher priced 
insertions and they would be rather 
more profitable, would they not? 

That I don’t know; it would de- 
pend, it seems to me, on the amount 
of research work or service work or 
other matters they needed * * * 

Q. What do you think would be the 
effect of a reduction of the 15 per cent 
differential, say to thirteen—it used to 
be thirteen at one time didn’t it? 

It used to be fifty. 

Q. I beg your pardon? 

A. It used to be fifty. 

Q. That was in the old brokerage 
days? 

A. No, I would not say the broker- 
age days. 

Q. Was that in your time? : 

A. I am sorry to say that it was in 
my time, but it was as far back as 1887. 
It ranged all the way from 50 per cent 
down, 25 per cent, 30, and so on, and 
so forth, varying figures; one agency 
would quote one price, and another 
would quote another; in my time, some 
of the newspapers in this vicinity were 
allowing a 20 per cent commission and 
I think still are. 

Were they performing the func- 
tions of both special representative in 
matters of advertising, and the agency, 
were they doing both of those things 
when they were getting those higher 
rates which you refer to? 

No, not the special representa- 
tive. 

Q. At that time, even they had spe- 
cial representatives to sell space? 

A. That I don’t know; I don’t know 
when the special representative first 
came in; my guess is forty years ago. 

Q. What do you think would be the 
effect of a reduction in the 15 per cent? 

A. A reduction below a price that 
would give an agency a proper profit— 

QO. Wait. ; ; 

A. I am answering your question 
directly. 

Q. I think you already explained 
what your idea was of the price. : 

A. If I am not permitted to explain 
that so as to make it clear, my answer 
is that it would result in reducing the 
volume of advertising very materially 
and cause financial losses to the pub- 
lishers through the financial embarrass 
ment of the agencies operating on a 
price that did not pay their overhead, 
or proper reward. 

Q. You think 15 per cent is about 
the minimum that ought to stand this, 
do you? 
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A. I would have to make many in- 
quiries before I came to a conclusion as 
to whether 14, 15, 16 or 20, or any 
other figure—I am under the impression 
that the agencies of today operate, in 
the main, with a fair degree of profit 
on their present commission. 


Q. You think they are? 

A. I think on a fair degree of profit. 
They seem to be financially sound; 
they have comparatively few failures. 


Q. Well, where there is a_particu- 
larly good account, few insertions, as 
you have testified, don’t you think that 
the rate ought to be different from 
an account where perhaps there is only 
1 per cent of profit as contrasted with 
2 or 3 and there are many insertions 
and the account is not so desirable, 
would that be prejudicial? * * * 

- I can answer that in a way that 
I believe will be enlightening and a 
complete answer, but it will take at 
least a half-page of testimony, I just 
want to make this explanation. 


Q. Go ahead. 

A. Let me cite, without mention- 
ing— 

Q. Can not you tell me yes or no and 
then make your explanation? 

d It is impossible to answer yes 
or no; I cannot answer that; my an- 
swer would depend entirely upon cir 
cumstances which I would like to ex 
plain. 

Q. All right, go ahead. 

A. I cite, as an example, without 
mentioning the product or the use of 
the product, a situation that came within 
my knowledge during the last two years. 
A man had an opportunity to purchase 
at favorable cost, he believed, a large 
bank of submerged clam shells. 


Q. Of what? 

A. Submerged clam shells—I don’t 
want to give away any trade secrets. | 
am answering the question by _ illustra- 
tion. They were not clam shells. 


Q. Hidden treasure? 

A. They were submerged, however. 
He employed an advertising agency to 
advise him regarding the advisability of 
making that purchase, and the oppor 
tunity of developing it into a product 
for sale to the farmers to feed their 
cattle. That agency devoted months and 
months of research in the markets of all 
of the product, other competitive prod 
ucts, and after the whole study and re 
search, began placing— 

Q. Advertising? ; 

A. A small amount of advertising in 
farm publications. Now, that is the rea 
son there is so much of it, so much re- 
search, so much development work that 
the gee has to do to create business 
for the publications, there is so much 
of that, that it is utterly impossible for 
me to answer yes or no directly. 

Q. That research work is very fre- 
quently, at the present time, done under 
a retainer for the research work prior 
to the time that the advertising cam 
paign, if any, develops from it? 

A. I am not sufficiently conversant 
with the inner operations of the adyer- 
tising agencies to say other than I+be- 
lieve conditions differ widely with-rela- 
tion to various accounts; that in some 
the agencies receive a retainer, or fee, 
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in addition to the commission; no doubt 
for special services they may receive and 
do receive additional compensation. 
Otherwise it would be impossible for 
them to operate at a profit. 


Q. On the 15 per cent margin, you 
mean? i 

A. Yes, it would not begin to pay 
them. * * * 


Q. You think if the agencies were 
to do business on a straight. service basis 
and not measure their remuneration in 
accordance with a percentage from the 
cost of space, do you think that would 
be detrimental, suicidal? 

A. Iam satisfied that it would result 
in a largely increased rate for adver- 
tising. 

. Would it not result— 

g It would result in costing the ad- 
vertiser much more money to secure his 
advertising. * * * 

Q. Mr. Palmer, don’t you think 
there is a tendency, a natural tendency, 
resulting from the agency system which 
you have described, to make it profitable 
for the advertising agency to recommend 
such a campaign of advertising as will 
he more profitable to himself? * * * 

A. If I knew just what you meant. 

Q. I will try to put it better. The 
question is not very good, I will admit 
that. 

Here is an advertiser, we will say, 
who is conducting a campaign along the 
line of, many insertions, a rather arduous 


campaign from the standpoint of the 
service to be rendered by the advertis- 
ing agency. 

Now then, that has been running 


along, we wil! say, for a vear or so, and 
they come together, the advertising 
agent and the advertising man in the 
advertiser’s own organization, they come 
together to consider the campaign for 
the coming year. 

Now. isn’t there a tendency on the 
part of the advertising agent to recom- 
mend something on which he can make 
a little more money than to recommend 
a large number of insertions, at a good- 
sized price that won’t be so arduous to 
him? Isn’t that the ordinary tendency 
of the human mind under the circum- 
stances? j 

A. It might be the tendency of the 
human mind, so far as I know; but I 
do not believe there is any such tendency 
in the advertising agency business. I be- 
lieve that should there be such a ten- 
dency on the part of any agent he 
would be working against his best inter- 
ests; and therefore, those that are as 
intelligent as most of them are, wouldn’t 
- a moment yield to any such thing as 
that. 

Q. Well now, there are advertising 
agencies that really do recommend a few 
high-priced insertions in lieu of a large 
number of insertions, are there not? 

A. There is no question that, after 
studying the conditions surrounding an 
advertising campaign or proposed cam- 
paign or plan, agencies recommend those 
publications which in their judgment 
will produce the most profitable results 
to the advertiser, and for this reason, if 
for no other, their ultimate success lies 
in ‘proper advice and the greatest finan- 
cial reward to the advertiser. 
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The Agent 
an Independent Business 
Man 


N advertising agent is an in- 

dependent business man out to 
make a profit for himself. He has 
a definite relationship, however, to 
advertising mediums and to adver- 
tisers. He is a part of a triangle. 
In that triangle the advertiser 
holds the whip hand because he 
pays the bill. The advertiser can 
get what he wants from an adver- 
tising agency and if he doesn’t 
get what he wants, the fault lies 
with him. This is the substance 
of testimony given by Floyd Y. 
Keeler under direct examination 
by the Federal Trade Commission’s 
attorney, Eugene W. Burr. 

During his examination he made 
use of experiences with advertis- 
ers such as Colgate & Company 
and the Davis Baking Powder 
Company as concrete examples to 
illustrate points in hand. 

When asked for an outline of 
his business history Mr. Keeler 
replied that he was at one time 
vice-president of Frank Seaman, 
Inc. New York advertising 
agency; was once advertising, 
business and sales manager of the 
Dr. Lyon’s dentifrice company, 
and is now a partner of Orvis 
Brothers & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
His testimony was, in part, as 
follows: 

Mr. Keeler: The advertising 
business is a business and not a game. 

regarded as a business, it is a great 
constructive _ force. The advertising 
agent, if he is regarded as a usi- 
ness man, is not a part of any system or 
cult or anything else, but he is perform 
ing a service which in mutuality is to 
serve the advertiser because of his skill 
in buying for the advertiser certain 
services like printing, engraving, and so 
forth, hiring artists, and generally speak- 
ing, procuring all the mechanical details 
which go, to make up a complete ad. 

He goes further in serving the adver- 
tiser in that he suggests to the adver- 
tiser sales possibilities, designs for new 
products, helps define the advertiser's 
sales policy. 

He is the special pleader, if you want 
to put it that way, in the court of public 
opinion for the advertiser. 

Through the printed word he projects 
the advertiser’s ge or ges, his 
own particular message to the general 
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public. Now, that is what he does for 
the advertiser, as I see it. 

What he does for the publisher is to 
act as the publisher’s representative in 
a great many rows. 

r. Burr: What? 

Mr. Keeler: Rows if you want to 
put it that way. Differences of opinion. 

For instance, it is perfectly possible 
to order a certain number of lines in- 
serted in a certain position and pay a 
penalty for position. Now, if the ad- 
vertising agent will advise the adver- 
tiser of certain obvious factors in the 
make-up of a particular paper, for in- 
stance, the Herald Tribune over here, 
and the Times use in the main what is 
called the ‘“‘Stepped Make-up.” | 

Now, if you use a certain size space 
you are bound to get good position, irre- 
spective of whether you pay for position 
or not. In other words, why pay a pen- 
alty for special position if you can get 
the position by using a certain sized 
space? That takes skill and past expe- 
rience to procure that. It satisfies both 
the publisher and the advertiser. The 
publisher is not in a position where he 
can tell the advertiser these things, 
oftentimes. 

The agent also acts in a sense as the 
agent of the publisher when he collects 
from the advertiser for the publisher’s 
account the cost of space. 

There are a great many services which 
the agent performs both for the adver- 
tiser and the publisher. The s)stem as 
used at the present time, is the result 
of evolution, and is cumbersome. It is 
no more cumbersome, however, than the 
insurance agent system. Not a bit. | 

So far as my experience goes, it is 
the best system evolved as yet. There 
are inequalities as there are in every 
business, but the man who holds the 
balance of the power is the man who 
pays the bill, and that is the adver- 
tiser. He does not have to have a 
particular agent; he can have one or he 
can have ten. 

The agent has to offer the advertiser 
ideas. e is a merchant of ideas, and 
as he is a successful merchant of ideas, 
so he is a successful advertising agent, 
because not only must he sell the ad- 
vertiser’s product successfully, other- 
wise he does not continue to represent 
him, but he must also sell in a great 
many instances the idea that is the best 
policy. * * * Some of the people in 
this room have met various recalcitrant 
boards of directors and tried to sell 
them an advertising campaign and know 
it is no easy task. 

As far as I see it, the advertiser holds 
the balance of power. e is willing 
to select an agent or three agents and 
give them their head, he will get a good 
honest job done. That is all I know 
about it. 

. Now, Mr. Keeler, thank you very 
much indeed. 

Now, as a merchant of ideas, that I 
think you said was a ar ogg d function 
as it appeals to you of the advertising 
agency. The agency represents the ad- 
vertiser in making a campaign for him 
to promote those sales, and that is his 
primary function, is it not? 

A. * so far as the advertiser is con- 
cerned, yes. 

Q. Isn’t that his primary function 
taken as a whole? : 

A. No—I will withdraw that. His 
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primary function, yes. 

-. His primary function taken by 
and large in his business, isn’t it? — 

A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. As representing the publisher 
Well now, a little further analysis shows 
that what he does for the publisher is 
really but another explanation of what 
he does for his advertiser? 

A. No, I do not think so. Now, if 
I may digress a minute and tell you an 
anecdote. 

Certainly. 

think it will illustrate to you 
that these two things are not the same 
one. 
_ The agent’s relationship with the pub. 
lisher and the agent’s relationship with 
the advertiser are not the same thing 
at all. 

Q. Oh, no, no. 

A. As I see it. Now, you read of 
one company there, the Davis Baking 
Powder Company over in Hoboken. It 
was my pleasure to talk with them about 
advertising. They had never done any 
advertising before, and I pointed out to 
them that whereas they had probably one 
of the largest sales of baking powder in 
the country—they were much larger than 
Royal, or twice the size of Royal, at 
least. I pointed out to them that ad- 
vertising would probably help their sales, 
and they said, “Maybe, but show us.” 

Well, in answer to that I said, “I 
can’t show you unless you are willing 
to make a first appropriation for adver- 
tising.” They said, ‘‘All right; we will.” 

There was a new advertiser created, 
and in creating that new advertiser i 
created new revenue for various pub- 
lishers, and in doing so, I was repre- 
senting ipso facto the publishers. 

Q. Ah! But, Mr. Keeler, weren’t you 
representing Frank Seaman and _ trying 
to get revenue for this concern? 

A. I know, but the publisher pays 
our revenue. 

O. beg pardon? 

A. The : her pays our revenue. 

Q. Where does the money come from 
to Frank Seaman, Inc.? 

The publisher. The advertiser 
pays us, it is true, but we pay the 
publisher a less sum than we receive, 
which is our differential or commission. 

Q. But it is, that money that comes 
to you—if you were still with Frank 
Seaman—that money comes from the ad- 
vertiser? 

A. Direct from the advertiser, yes. 

Q. He en you 10 per cent? 

A. But there is an open covenant, 
openly arrived at, because the advertiser 
knows exactly what he is getting. 

. Oh, I understand that, but all the 
money that comes to the advertising 
agency proceeds from the advertiser? 

A. here is no question about that. 
_Q. And you receive from the adver- 
tiser 100 per cent of the gross or the 
card rate of the publisher? 


A. es. 
Q. And forward to the publisher 85 
per cent of the card rate, whatever it is? 
A. Jhatever the commission happens 
to . 
Q. It is generally 15 per cent? 
a 2 


es. 
Q. Now, in the business world isn’t 
it a fact that frequently the success and 
enlargement of one man’s business will 
help another man who is not his agent; 
(Continued on page 187 
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A delicate product mayon- 
naise, and one that must be 
protected after the cap has 
been removed as well as be- 
fore. When you have a cap 
that preserves the quality of 
this delicate dressing to the 
very last spoonful, you know 
you have a seal that will stand 
up under any test. The fact 
that the leading makers of 
mayonnaise use the Amerseal 
is proof conclusive of its su- 
periority as a seal-and-reseal. 

The scientific mechanical 
construction of the Amerseal 
makes a positively air-tight 
closure—quickly applied; a 
safe and secure seal—readily 
and quickly removed. There 
is sufficient flexibility in the 


Write us for 








Detroit San Francisco 


| 


A Real Test for a Cap 


—the Preservation of Mayonnaise 


cap to offset variations in glass 
and liners. The equally spaced 
lugs engage corresponding and 
slightly inclined threads on the 
container, making a positively 
secure, air-tight, leak-proof, 
scientifically fitted closure. It 
has a rolled edge which cannot 
cut the fingers. 

The majority of Amerseals 
are lithographed or enamel 
sprayed. Their users realize 
the merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling value of hav- 
ing their name, trade-mark or 
slogan appear in a distinctive 
manner or of having a beau- 
tifully tinted seal as the clo- 
sure for their container. The 
Amerseal cap displays, sells 
and secures, 


particulars as 


to Amerseal and your product. 


THE AMERSEAL CAP 


A better “Seal-and-Reseal” Is Not Possible 


American Metal Cap Campany 


Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 

Chicago St. Louis Portland 

Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle . 


Louisville 
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Will you allow great retailers 
marketing success 


How they have analyzed the market ~ 
how they concentrate their advertising 
on a 12-mile area « + 


RULY Boston seems to bea 

fruitful field for national adver- 
tising. And it is. The existence in 
Boston of some of the greatest retail 
stores in the United States proves 
this. Their business volume, their 
lists of charge accounts are addi- 
tional proof. 


Because so many national cam- 
paigns felt disappointment with 
results in Boston, whereas Boston 
retailers experienced no such diffi- 
culty, the Globe decided to inves- 
tigate the Boston market. 


A seeming 30-mile trading 
radius—really 12 miles 


And the Globe found that the chief 
difference in principle between most 
national campaigns coming into 
Boston, and Boston retail advertis- 
ing, lay in the conception of the 
Boston market. 


The secret lies in separating the 
real Boston buying population from 
the population that merely lives 
near Boston. 


The Globe investigated parcel 
deliveries of great Boston stores. 
And it learned that 74% of these 
parcelsgotohomeswithin 12 miles. 

The Globe obtained from a lead- 
ing department store an analysis of 
the location of its charge accounts. 
It learned that 64% of these are 
within 12 miles. 


Then the Globe analyzed retail 
outlets infall feadihg fields. Numer- 
ically these outlets show a majority 
within the 12-mile area. In actual 





business volume this strength is 
greater than it seems because these 
stores within the 12-mile area are 
the bellwether stores—biggest in 
volume—real leaders. 


How the Globe parallels 


this new trading area 


Within this newly-defined trading area 
the Sunday Globe offers the largest cir- 
culation of any newspaper in Boston, and 
its daily circulation is even greater than 
on Sunday. That is why in 1925 Boston 
department stores placed the daily Globe 
first on their list, and in the Sunday Globe 
used as much space as in the three 
other Sunday papers combined. 

The Globe sells Boston—the Key 
trading area of 12 miles—1,700,000 people 
whose per capita wealth is nearly $2000. 
It commands the liking of these people 
through editorial merit. It interests 
women through the oldest woman’s page 
in America. It interests men through its 
full treatment of sports. It is politically 
and religiously nonpartisan. 


Sell the Key trading area 
through the Globe 


The Globe covers the 12-mile trading area 
more intensely than any other Boston 
paper. That 12-mile area is Boston’s Key 
market. Retail sales prove it; density of 
population and per capita buying power 
prove it. 

Study the map at the right. See how 
the Globe leads in the key market. Note 
the figures on distributing outlets. Then 
buy the Globe first in Boston. 


7 y y 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION IS 
279,461 Daily 326,532 Sunday 
It is pretty generally true in all cities with 
large suburban population that, in the 
metropolitan area, when the Sunday 
circulation is. practically the same or 
greater than the daily circélation, there is 
proof of a real seven-day reader interest 
with a minimum of casual readers of the 

commuting type. 
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to show you the way to 


od 
} 





In the Area A and B, Boston’s 12-mile 
Trading Area, are 


64°, of department store 60°; of all hardware stores 


charge accounts c 
Gottman —eRerennams 

package deliveries 55°% of all furniture stores 
61% of all grocery stores 46% of all automobile deal- 
57 % of all drug stores ers and garages 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the next 


Boston Sunday newspaper. The Globe concentrates—199,392 
daily—176,479 Sunday. 
AEN RETR 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 
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Why N.R.H.A. Orange? 


Should you visit a hardware store and find 
tools and small hardware attractively sampled 
upon door — finished with a rich shade 
of orange, don’t conclude that the dealer is 
experimenting. 

The experimenting was done for him by the 
Store and Stock Arrangement Service of the 
National Retail Hardware Association. 

For a number of years this organization has 
disbelieved the old theory that hardware must 
be shown on backgrounds of somber black or 
light-absorbing green. 

It has seen the need for interior colors that 
would make the hardware store brighter, and 
consequently more attractive. 

The particular shade of orange recommended 
was determined after many tests. To keep the 
color uniform it is made by one manufacturer 
and supplied by the Association to members 
desiring it. 

By this seemingly minot matter the Association is 
helping hardware retailers increase their sales —and 
reduce their light bills. 

But, of course, Store and Stock Arrangement Service 
is much more extensive. It assists the retailer plan his 
store properly, to economize time and labor in hand- 
ling goods and to display his merchandise to best 
advantage; it supplies plans ranging from store fronts 
to blue prints for a practical catalog file. 

Hardware retailers are fortunate in having an organ- 


ization equipped for such service, and it is obvious too 
that hardware manufacturers benefit from this work. 


National Retail Hardware Association 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Hardware official publication of this Asso- 


Hardware “ ciation, recognizes that the desire 
Retailer Retailer, for betterstore arrangement must 


be cultivated. So virtually every month it brings to 
its more than 22,000 paid retail subscribers stories of 
store and stock arrangement work, showing how 
easily and inexpensively it can be done, and how neces- 
Sary 1€ 1s. 


N\ a 2 
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will help a man in another line of 
business ! ; 

. You will have to repeat 
did not quite understand you. 

. I will illustrate. Where a man 
buys structural steel in Chicago, and he 
sells it to a contractor who is putting 
up_ buildings. : 

Now, whenever he is_ successful in 
inducing a contractor to buy his goods, 
perhaps to embark on a building enter- 
prise, he helps the man who has rolled 
the steel, rolled it in shape for selling 
to him, does he not? 

A. That is a hard question to an- 
swer, because there might also be a man 
in San Francisco or Baltimore who is 
also making steel. If you will reframe 
your question and ask me if the manu- 
facturer in Chicago makes a particular 
kind of steel which he calls by some 
trade name and advertises that steel, I 
will say that it will not only probably 
increase the total consumption of steel 
in that market, but that he will profit 
more largely than anybody else, because 
he is selling a trade name steel, with 
which builders are already familiar, be- 
cause they have seen it in the public 
wm, ** * 

Q * * * 


that; I 


; I do not see how the 
advertising agency can be a representa- 
tive of the publisher for the purchase 
of space when he has had no rela- 
tionship with regard to that space 
until the advertiser has told the adver- 
tising agency to go and buy it in 
certain newspapers and to carry out 
a certain campaign. . 
Well, you see, you are trying 
to solve something by higher mathe- 
matics, which to me seems as simple 
as two and two. Let us for just a 
second review the process in this mat- 
ter, and in order to do that let me 
go back to the Davis Baking Powder 
Company, and recite the rest of that 
story which is as follows: 

We found that their 
tribution of sales was in the metro- 
politan zone, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and as far south as Georgia. 

The sales policy of all the baking 
powder companies is to use a lot of 
house-to-house canvassers. Obviously, 
we as trained advertising agents could 
not suggest a nation-wide campaign, 
that is, the use of magazines with a 
circulation distributed all over the 
United States. We must select news- 
papers, and in some cases local farm 
papers, which we did. 

e then took our various lists of 
papers published in various towns and 
cities throughout that territory, as out- 
lined, and selected the papers we 
thought were the best papers to get the 
most representation in those local cities. 

We then called upon the various 
papers to furnish us additional facts 
and figures added to what they had 
already furnished us. We told them 
that there was a campaign in prospect, 
of which they would probably receive 
a part, and that we had solicited the 
advertising in the various papers— 
that we had solicited for their account 
the advertising to be placed in such 
and such papers. 

Then the campaign was prepared, and 
we sent over a list of the papers 
which we suggested and why. It was 


greatest dis- 
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accepted and the campaign was on. 
Now, the fact that an agent is 
recognized by the American News 


paper Publishers Association is a recog 
nition as to his credit ability in most 
every instance, so far as I know. 

An advertising agent, in my expe 
rience, is not expected to represent, 
unless the advertiser insists on it, and 
then he generally advises against it, 
some paper which is known to be on 
its last legs, or a publisher carrying 
too much medical advertising, or a 
filthy sheet, or something of that sort. 

He can refuse to represent that 
paper, but on the other hand, he does 
represent in a great many instances a 
large number of papers. In fact, I 
should say 90 per cent of them through 
out the United States. 

Q. What do you mean by “he repre 
sents”? 

A. He represents them in that he 
is the fountain-head of information 
located in his particular spot, or in 
formation which he gives to the adver 
tiser. 

Q. Yes, but he gives it to the adver 
tiser for the advertiser’s own benefit. 
He does not know whether or not he 
is going to use those papers? 

A. For his own benefit, too. 

Q. For whose benefit? 

A. The agent profits by it. 

Q. * * * Now, you said the pres 
ent system is cumbersome. What do 
you mean by its being cumbersome? 

A. Because I think it is wasteful. 

Q. How do you mean? 

A. I think there are too many 
hangers-on. I think that people with 
brains are liable to be underpaid, and 
people without them are liable to be 
overpaid, which of course is true in 
anything. 

I feel that the newspapers are at 
fault, particularly in some instances at 
least, and do not give the same care 
and attention to their foreign adver- 
tisers, that is, advertisers outside of 


their own cities, that those foreign 
advertisers deserve. 

think that the costs in a _ great 
many instances in the solicitation of 


business, both on the part of the pub- 
lishers and the costs of the develop- 
ment of business on the part of adver- 
tising agents, is perhaps too high, but 
there is no other way yet evolved to 
do it. 

The mutuality of interest allows 
pernicious practices to be stamped out, 
and that is the most important thing, 
to my mind. 

Q. What do you mean by mutuality 
of interest? 

. The mutuality of interest of the 
advertiser, the publisher and the agent. 
You cannot separate those three fac- 
tors and get anywhere. * * * 

Q. There is a difference, however, as 
to profitableness of various accounts 
even with the best of advice, isn’t 
there? 

A. Not if the advertising agent does 
an honest job. Now, if may explain 
that. I haven’t any specific account in 
mind—let us see if I can think of one. 

Well, take Colgate, with which I was 
very intimately involved in handling. 
That account was largely, when I knew 
anything about it, a magazine account. 

e did a great deal of research 
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work, which cost us money in men 
traveling, men asking questions in re- 
tail stores, men on the street observing 
the buying habits of people and watch 
ing people go in a store, and for in 
stance if they would go up and buy 
Palmolive soap we will say that man 
would step up and say, “Why did you 
buy Palmolive?” 

Well, some funny experiences re- 
sulted sometimes, but as a rule_ you 
get a very pertinent answer. ell, 
it seemed subsequently that perhaps 
magazines were not or did not quite 
fully fulfill the bill. We added other 
publications after conferences back and 
forth and trial campaigns back and 
forth. 

The greatest expense always in an 
advertising agency is the experimental 
work that must be done. you can 
tell me or anybody else can tell me 
how much experimental work you have 
to do at the outset to get a campaign 
under way, I will buy him the finest 
dinner in New York, because I do 
not believe it can be done. 

. Mr. Keeler, there are some 
agencies that do not give a full line 
of service such as you have outlined, 
are there not? 

A. I presume so. As an advertising 
manager, I ran across one—only one, 
and it did not continue to handle our 
account 

( Den’t you think, or do you think, 
rather, crystallization of the rate of 
compensation at 15 per cen tends to 
maintain in the business agencies which 
if they were competing in the price of 
service would not be able to remain in 
the business? 

A. That is another hypothetical 
question for this reason— 

Q. Well, you qualify as an expert. 

A. For this reason: As I said at 
the outset, the whip hand is the hand 
that pays. The advertiser is the man 
that pays. 


An Outline 
of Advertising Agency 
Operation 


HAT an advertising agency 

is; how it develops adver- 
tisers; its relationship to publish 
ers and advertisers, were described 
by James O’Shaughnessy, execu- 
tive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, under direct examination of 
Eugene W. Burr, attorney for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The greater part of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s testimony was an 
outline of modern advertising agen- 
cy operation: Questions that were 
interposed by Clark McKercher, 
attorney for the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
and by Guthrie B. Plante, attor- 
ney for the American Newspaper 
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Publishers Association and _ the 
Six-Point League, are also in- 
cluded in this report. 

Shortly before giving the testi- 
mony Mr. O’Shaughnessy stated 
that he had been identified with ad- 
vertising agency work since 1907. 
In that year he joined the Gundlach 
Advertising Agency in Chicago, 
In 1910 he ‘established the 
O’Shaughnessy Advertising Com- 
pany which he continued until 
1917, when he became executive 
secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. O’Shaughnessy, just 
how does the advertising agency get its 
business and establish its relations with 
the advertiser, as a general description’ 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy: By solicitation. 

Q. They solicit the opportunity of be 
coming the advertising agency for a 
certain manufacturer or producer or ad 
vertiser of some kind—is that right? 

A. You are making a pretty broad 
order there. 

Q. I thought probably you could give 
us the information, but if my question 
is not satisfactory, give us a_ general 
statement as to how the agency comes 
into relationship with its advertiser and 
comes to recognize an advertiser as its 
client. * * * 

A. First he locates this prospective 
advertiser, to determine whether this 
man could be an advertiser. When he 
locates a prospective advertiser he may 
find that he could not advertise, because 
of his location, or nearness to raw ma- 
terial, or labor or shipping facilities. or 
the condition of the market, and he 
drops that prospect without going or 
making any further inquiry. 

Another man he makes inquiry about, 
but further inquiry discloses that he 
he can be an advertiser. * * * 

Finally he has located his man and 
he has reached a stage where this manu- 
facturer employs the agency to make an 
examination of conditions to find out if 
he can be an advertiser. -~ 

He develops all this information, and 
on these facts he makes an analysis of 
these facts and arranges them and studies 
them, which indicate whether or not this 
man should be an advertiser. If he 
should be, then the agent is further em 
ployed to make a plan. 

Usually, when it comes up to that, the 
special pay for making this preliminary 
investigation and the work covered by 
it, ends. 

Then he has to make his plan for ad 
vertising. , 

Q. Just another interruption if I may. 
to clarify this thing:~ This preliminary 
investigation of whether or not a man 
should be an advertiser, or whether his 
business is such that he won’t be an ad- 
vertiser, is that paid for? 

A. That is usually paid for by the 
advertiser himself.. Now he may pay 
that to the agency or he may pay it to 
somebody else. e may engage some 


hody else to make this survey for him. 
QO. Is the advertising agency survey 
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ever volunteered, and if volunteered is 
the work then gratis? 

A. Yes, that is sometimes done, but 
that sort of thing is more or less super- 
ficial and is being abandoned by manu- 
facturers pretty much, _ : 

Your organization is against that 
unpaid-for preliminary stuff, is it not? 

A. Yes, the advertisers are against 


it, too. 3 : 7 

Q. All right, with that interruption, I 
hope you can pick up the thread again. 

Yes. Then the advertising agency 
prepares, or does the work that goes 
with the preparation of copy, and bases 
its plan and the preparation of this copy 
that is usually paid for by the com- 
mission on the space. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By the commission obtained by the 
agency from the newspaper; the agency 
from that point on is paid by this com- 
mission. ; 

Q. You mean that whatever it does on 
hehalf of the advertiser is paid for— 
whatever he has to do for the advertiser 
is paid for by the 15 per cent differ- 
ential ? 

A. Yes, after the preliminary work 
and he has become a customer. 

Q. All right, go ahead, sir. 

A. This may run into a lot of money 
and the publisher pays it because nobody 
else can do it. 

QO. Nobody else can do what? 

A. This work, but the advertising 
agency. 

QO. You are referring rather generally 
to the preparation of copy and that kind 
of thing, are you? 

A. The preparation of copy, the mak- 
ing of contracts with the publication, the 
reserving of these rights. The rates may 
be effective now and the publisher may 
change his rates tomorrow, and as soon 
as he sends out his announcement that 
is the rate. 

When contracts are made on the cur- 
rent rate charge, they are usually good 
for a year. 

Q. The rate cards are revocable with- 
out notice, aren’t they? 

A. The newspaper is the complete 
master there. * * * 

Q. All right, go ahead. 

A. The advertising is then placed, 
contracts are made, then insertion or- 
ders are given out—first the contract 
to reserve the space for this period. 
Under this contract comes the inser 
tion order for certain specific advertise- 
ments to be run on certain days or 
certain times. 

Q. By certain specific advertisements 
you mean the reading matter and the 
illustrations ? 


A. Yes. 
; Q.. That is a specific advertisement, 
is it! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whe prepares that? 

A. The agency. Then the advertise- 
ment is printed. The agency obtains 
a copy of the publication to see if it 
has been printed, and, if so, how— 
te see if the publication has carried 
out all the instructions, to see if it has 
executed the order as it should be 
executed, to see if there are any flaws 
in it that impair it, and, if so, how 
much; to see if it is in the proper 
pesition, on the page that it should he 
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upon, and the position on the page. 

In that way the agency verifies the 
execution of the publisher's part of the 
transaction. 

Then the agency carries on with the 
further work of obtaining a bill from 
the publisher, of billing the advertiser, 
of collecting from the advertiser and 
then paying the publisher. 

Q. Now, all of this work is done 
for no other purpose than to help 
the advertiser’s volume of business; 
that is the main object, isn’t it, of this 
advertising business as a whole? 

It is done primarily to sell the 
publisher’s space, and this other work 
is incidental to that transaction. 

Q. But the advertiser is not anxious 
to have this sold; what is his object? 

A. If he is as wise as you and I, 
he is anxious, because that is the 
growth of his business. 

Q. Yes, the growth of the adver 
tiser’s business is dependent upon the 
success of this copy which is prepared, 
is it not? 

A. That is one link in the chain; 
it is dependent upon every link in the 
chain. 

Q. What is? 

A. The success of the advertisement. 

Q. Well? 

And the copy is only one. 

Suppose that a given advertiser 
takes his advertising business to the 
best agency in the Gnited States, and 
has the best advice as to what media 
to use, and has the best copy writer 
and the best service all through from 
this advertising agency, will you state 
whether his sales will be better, and 
his volume of business better, than it 
would be if he takes it to a mediocre 
or under-grade advertising agency and 
has it handled that way? 

A. That would be impossible te 
answer. 

QO. You mean you could not tell 
whether there is any difference in sale 
if he went to the best advertising 
agency in the United States, or he 
went to one who is inferior? 

A. You are speaking of one adver- 
tisement? 

No, I mean an advertising cam- 
paign. 

A. Taking it on the grand average, 
the answer to the question is ‘‘Yes.” 
would be better? 

A. No living man can foretell the 
result of any advertisement. 

Q. The space, the same _ identical 
space, might be bought in the same 
medium, and if it was filled with good 
copy it would have better results for 
the advertiser than if filled with copy 
that was rotten, as they say in the 
trade about some of this copy, is that 
true? 

A. Well, that involves an answer as 


to copy. 

Q. We will leave it just as to copy, 
an," 

A. The only way to tell whether copy 
is good is in the results. 

. Y¥es, in the results. What are 
the results? 

A. he sales and good-will of the 
producer, 

Q: In other words. sales are the 
measure whether copy is good or not, 
aren't they? 
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A. Well, sometimes it is good-will. 
Q. Good-will is stored up by good 
copy, isn’t it? 
Sometimes effects are reflected 
after long periods. 
. Good-will is worth nothing, but 
for future sales, isn’t that true? 
Yes. 
Q. Space might be used by one 
amine agency effectively, and by 
v 


another advertising agency ineffectively, 
isn’t that true? 
A. Yes. 


Q. And yet it might cost the same 
amount to ring in the same revenue 
to the publisher in the one case as the 
other, isn’t that true? 

A. No, that question, of course, is 
a little bit misleading, because two 
men might buy dinner in the same 
restaurant and one man be made sick. 

Q. That is all true, but. what I am 
getting at is this: If advertising agency 
No. 1, we will say, goes out to write 
copy and buys the same space in the 
medium, it will give better results than 
somebody else buying the same space, 
and paying the same money for it for 
the same advertiser, and then using 
copy that was inferior, isn’t that true? 

Well, that is more true in 
theory than in fact, because if an 
advertising agency does not produce 
results it does not last long. 

. I am not asking you about the 
effect upon the advertising agency; 
I am bringing out this point, that the 
cost of the space might be the same 
precisely in the same medium for the 
same issues, and it might be used 
effectively by one advertising agency 
and ineffectively by another? 

A. That question seems to imply 
that the agencies do not average up to 
the 15 per cent, whereas the facts 
show they do. 

Q. What do you mean “to the 15 
per cent”? 

A. They don’t earn what they get. 

But aren’t some more effective in 
writing copy than others; you certainly 
must admit that? 

A. No two men are equal. 

Q. There would be a great dif- 
ference in copy writers using the same 
space fdentically, isn’t that true? 

A. There is not as much difference 
as your question would seem to imply. 

3. Well, is there any? 

A. There is a variance between any 
two pieces of copy that have ever been 
sent out. 

Q. At the same time the cost of the 
advertisements would be identical if 
they were in the same medium for 
the same period and the same amount 
of space? 

A. But in the grand average that 
question cannot be answered categori- 
cally because the service is not a one- 
man service as you seem to think. One 
man does not write copy in the modern 
advertising agency. * * * 

There are the various divisions of the 
agency which make up the organization, 
the planning, the trueing the ad- 
vertisement, adjusting the plan to the 
needs of the advertiser, the media, and 
the market—all these make up the rami- 
fied elements of the transaction of ad- 
vertising. 
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Q. The illustrative matter is also se 
cured by the advertising agency for the 
advertisers, to fill—to help fill—the space, 
and help supply the advertising material, 
isn’t that true? 

A. Not always. 

Q. Well, now, tell me how it is 
handled. 

A. The illustration is usually indicated 
by the advertising agency. 

Q. What do you mean by “‘indicated?” 

. Well, the plan for an advertise. 
ment is worked out, and it is indicated 
that this advertising should be illustrated 
in a certain way; as to motif, as to 
appeal, as to appearance, as to character, 
as to the notion, the state of the market; 
and then a certain artist may be indi- 
cated as the one to make the drawing. 

Q. What do you mean by “indicated”; 
you mean, generally, as far as saying he 
would be the best man? 

A. Yes, this copy should be illustrated, 
a certain artist does illustrations of a 
certain class. 

see. 

_A. Sometimes the advertiser buys it 
himself; sometimes the president of the 
company buys it. The advertiser buys 
the art very largely; sometimes the 
agency buys it, but the advertiser buys 
it mostly. 

Q. In case the advertising agency is 
to buy the illustrative matter, just what 
happens; that is, if the advertiser is not 
going to do it himself—has left it to the 
advertising agency—what happens? 

; " @ agency arranges with the art- 
ist to do this illustration. . . . 

¢ advertiser’s agency then gets 
the drawing from the artist and sends 
that to the advertiser for approval? 

A. Yes. 

. And then the advertiser sends it 
back and says whether it is satisfactory, 
or how it ought to be modified if not 
satisfactory? 

. Yes, if it is unacceptable entirely 
he says, “I want new plans.” 

. Then the artist goes out and draws 
up new plans—is that right? He says 
to “do it over again’? 

_A. Of course that is true, but some- 
times the advertising agency shows the 
advertiser that he is wrong. 

Q. Yes, certainly. 

A, The biggest job that the agency 
has is saving the advertiser from himself. 

don’t doubt that either. * * * 

. Now, the advertising agency is 
allowed 15 per cent or some other dif- 
ferential from the photo-engraver, is he 
not, just as he is from the publisher? 

A. No, the photo-engraver may have 
discounts, but those are all taken off 
and the agency reduces his price to the 
actual price. The agency does not take 
any commission from the photo-engraver. 

Q. Now, he does not do all that work 
for nothing, does he? 

A. No, he usually charges—many of 
the agencies do, not all—the advertiser 
a special charge for handling materials 
of that sort, for handling type and 
plates. 

Q. How is that fixed, is that a per 
centage from the cost of the article? 

. y, yes, the agents usually take 
their costs—their costs are laid out on 
various articles of material—and add a 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Six Times as Many Readers 
as the Saturday Evening Post! 


An analysis of “Sales Opportunities” issued by the Curtis 
Publishing Company and the A. B. C. Auditors Reports of 


THE MID-HUDSON REGION EVENING DAILIES 


discloses the startling fact that the local newspapers have 
three times the circulation of both of these magazines and 


6 times as many Readers 
as Either Separately 
in 


THE 


MID-HUDSON REGION 


Make your own comparison 























Local Saturday Ladies’ Home Combined 

Daily Evening Post Journal Magazines 
Poughkeepsie 8664 1482 1407 2889 
Newburgh 7753 1010 1805 2815 
Kingston 6650 1215 1099 2314 
Total City 23067 3707 4311 8018 
Entire Mid- 
Hudson Region 31438 5046 5883 10929 


While the above statistics show that advertisers secure better 
coverage in this territory by using the Curtis magazines than 
with the New York City newspapers, the way to secure 
maximum results in this rich territory so contiguous to New 


York City is to use 


CITIES PAPERS 
THE MID-HUDSON POUGHKEEPSIE STAR 
REGION DAILIES NEWBURGH NEWS 


KINGSTON FREEMAN 


Buy them as a Unit. Sell every individual. 
One Contract — One Rate — One Set of Plates 


For full, accurate information regarding this region, write 


Ingraham-Dowers 


Cuicaco «NE New Yorn. 
19 So. La Salle St. 350 Madison Ave. 
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Applause and 
Applesauce . . 





























a ee enitical, vexed... .. 


“Why such bias?” sorrowfully in- 
quires a subscriber, critical, vexed. 

He had been reading the week’s 
narrative in which “applause,” tucked 
away parenthetically, painted with 
word economy the favorable reception 


of a certain speaker. 


And perusing all too hastily, 
the subscriber mistook “applause” for 
“applesauce.”’* wal irritated, 
he wondered if he had been deceived 
about the editorial policy of Time. 


, Ff @ 


Propaganda? 


He wondered if Time, not satisfied 
merely topresent the news, were seeking 
toimpose views. Butno. TIME applies 
neither applause nor applesauce to the 
* U. S. slang that may be applied to any insincere 


statement or sentiment. “Banana oil” and “horse 
collar’ are other vulgate equivalents. 
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events of the week. TIME gives the 
facts for the reader’s own handling. 


Time, the only newsmagazine, 
serves up the world narrative, colorful, 
concise, complete. TiME is like no 
other publication under the sun. 
It is not a digest of opinion, nor a 
journal of comment. TIME is itself. 


&. & ¢ 

Individuality 

And in Time-readers you find 

ople who, too, will be themselves. 

hey buy Time, perhaps, because it 
is indispensable to their mode of 
thinking. But they welcome TiMEt be- 
cause it imparts the individuality of 
a tried friend, an engaging interpre- 
ter. Such is the introduction your 
advertisements gain from TIME— to 
subscribers who need no premium to 
complete its $5-a-year worthness. 


v 7 y 


TIME circulation was more than 107,000 May 1 
—an increase of 45% over the circulation of 
May 1, 1925. 


+ Subscriber Jerrard, Boston: ‘* Tempted to send cop- 
ies to friends — but must retain for second reading.” 








TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
To Press Tuesday To Readers Friday 














ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Rosert L. JoHNsoNn, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Office —Howarp Brack 
Paut SYNNOTT 
Western —- Howarp P. Stone, 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Southern — F. J. Dusossorr, 
1502 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
New England — JoHN SwEENEY 
127 Federal St., Boston 
Pacific — Rocer A. JOHNSTONE, 
Alexander Bidg., San Francisco 
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To Dismember Texas 


In the national scheme of 
things Texas occasionally 
suffers from her own great 
size. Her agricultural lead- 
ership of America is dis- 
counted. Buying-power is 
considered per square mile, 
and the Great Open Spaces 
are counted in. Only occa- 
sionally, of course. 


Occasionally somebody 
forgets that Texas is not 
only the state of greatest 
farm income, but the state 
of greatest income per acre 
of cultivated land: That for 
economy of merchandising, 
the open spaces can be 
passed up. That certain 
parts of Texas are as 
closely-knit and as rich as 
any in America. 


If Texas is too big, cut it 
up. Single out, for instance, 
the Dallas area—Prosperity 
Zone—where in a brief hun- 
dred-mile circle one-third of 
all the Texans live, and 
nearly one-half the State’s 
vast wealth is created. 


* % * 


Prosperity Zone is not 
idly named. It has perhaps 
the highest average of in- 
creased business, during the 
last few years, of any 


American market except 
Florida. Clean, substantial 
development that continues 
unabated today. 


A State in itself, this Zone, 
with a larger population 
than all Kansas and as valu- 
able crops as all New York 
or Pennsylvania. A scene of 
huge oil development. A 
well-railroaded and _ well- 
roaded community, with a 
city at its center whose pop- 
ulation has doubled in the 
last ten years. 


There haye been some re- 
markable sales-records writ- 
ten in the Dallas market, 
but none more remarkable 
than those being written by 
many sales organizations 
right now. 

* % * 

There is only one news- 
paper by which Prosperity 
Zone can be _ thoroughly 
covered. It is a paper of 
outstanding character and 
influence. 


A conservative, temperate, 
yet vigorous and progressive 
paper. 

A paper grown old in 
leadership, yet never more 
impressively a leader than 
today. 


Dallas is the door to Texas £3 


The News is the key to Dallas 


Che Dallas Morning News . 
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e to that, sometimes 10 per cent, 
—-> less, sometimes 15 per cent, 
sometimes nothing at all, depending on 
whatever their understanding is with the 

isers. 

a The typical situation is to deduct 
a certain percentage from what the 
illustrative matter has cost the advertiser 
—is that it? p 

A. No, no, they buy all this stuff at 
the price; the agencies do not take any 
discount or profit off art work or ma- 
terial. They buy that as cheaply as 

can. E 
~~ McKercuer: Who buys it? 

Tue Witness: The advertising agen- 
cy negotiates this purchase at the lowest 
a asl price, so that it will cost the 
advertiser the least amount of money. 

Q. Yes, yes, I think I understand 
that. Now, suppose the advertising 
agency has contracted for an advertiser 
for illustrative matter that is going to 
cost $100 compensation to the artist, will 
the advertising agency charge, say, 15 
per cent, or 10 per cent, or whatever it 
is, of that amount of $100 to the ad- 
vertiser for his part in that transaction? 

A. Not always; the agency usually 
has in mind to charge the advertiser 
this additional fee because the work is 
so great, because there is so much work 
to be done— 

Q. Is it more than 15 per cent, you 
mean? * * * 

A. There is no uniformity with regard 
to that kind of charges. ; 

Now, photo-engravers in many 
parts of the country do, do they not, 
make a discount in favor of advertising 
agencies, printers, and publishers, of 
say 10 per cent? 

A. It goes up to 40 and 50 and 60 
per cent, which goes to the advertiser. 

4 at goes to the advertiser, and he 
is charged by the advertising agency the 
net cost? 

A. The advertising agency does not 
take any profit from the transaction 
without the knowledge and consent of 
the advertiser, if it is a real agency. 

Then, if you can, will you tell me 
whether the same sityation that you have 
now described, as regards the relations 
with the photo-engraver, is true of the 
t er and the matmaker and these 
others, electrotypers and so forth? 

. You mean with regard to where 
these discounts go? 

. Yes. 

A. Printers do not usually have dis- 
counts, but some of the cthers do. * * * 

at, if anything, does the 
newspaper pay to the agency? 

-. It pays a certain compensation, 
usually called a commission. 

2. And how much is that, as a 
rule? 


A. Well, that is nearer to 15 per 
cent than to any other round number 
I can think of. 

. In fact, that is almost the general 
rule, is it not? 

A. Pretty near. 

Q. Now, then, what is that com- 
puted on? 

A. Usually upon the published rate 
of the publisher. * * * 

. And the commission is fre- 
quently referred to, the 15 per cent 
commission, usually is referred to as 
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the standard trade differential, is it 
not? 

A. No, it is called a commission. 
It is not a differential; it is not a 
differential as we see it. 

Q. It is referred to in some of your 
own papers as a standard differential? 

A. ell, one of my good friends 
called it a differential, because it is 
a big word, and because there was one 
more syllable in it. : 

. And it was adopted in your 
periodical, wasn’t it, and used in that 
sense? 

A. No, it was knocked out before 
it ever got to the stage of adoption. 

. It was used in your material 
and in your annual reports several 
times, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, as I say, it was mis- 
oa, > 

. Now, if an advertiser were 
spending $1,000,000 for space in news- 
paper publications the regular com- 
mission in that case would $150,000, 
would it? 

A. Well, about that. Allowing for 
variation, about that. 

Q. If your members live up to the 
paragraph of the qualifications for 
members they wouldn’t, any of them, 
charge less than $150,000 for their 
work as advertising agents? 

A. Well, they don’t charge in the 
sense that I think you have put that 
question. 

In other words, you mean would 
they retain this money which was given 
to them for their services? 

Put it that way if you please. 
They would do that? 

A. If they are honest they would. 

9. They wouldn’t divide any of that 
with anybody, is that true? 

A. No honest man would. 

Q. That is, none of your members 
would, if he were honest—is that what 
you mean? 

A. Positively not. ... 

. The usual rule for the payment 
of space is 15 and 2, is it not? 

A. That varies with most of the 
papers. 

Q. Most of the metropolitan and 
most of the country papers? 

A. Well, it is almost invariably the 
rule, outside the large cities. Inside the 
cities it varies somewhat. 

’ wasn’t talking about that 
special situation with these particular 
special papers. 

Now, the 15 per cent then, is a 
reduction from the card rate of the 
publisher which goes to the advertis- 
ing agency by the way of a deduction 
from what the advertising agency pays 
for the space ordered for the adver- 
tiser, is that correct? 

A. e do not so regard it as a 
reduction. We regard, it as a com- 
pensation. 

. Well, it amounts to a reduction 
of 15 per cent off that card rate, 
a at i. , 

> at is mere a happening. 
That 15 per cent is "paid om for 
selling the space. 

I_wasn’t talking about the mo- 
tive. I was talking about the com- 
pensation. 

A. The practice would be in paying 
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a rate of $1, to pay the publisher $1, 
and he would send us back fifteen 
cents. 

e. Would you pay him the full 
dollar or tw the fifteen cents? 

A. in the general practice, 
we take vd liberty of taking it out; 
if the publisher is good enough to let 
us do that it saves another operation 
as against paying the dollar and taking 
back the fifteen cents. 


What Vick 
Pays for Its Advertising 
Department 


HE Vick Chemical Company 

of Greensboro, S. C., places 
all of its newspaper advertising 
direct with publishers. It uses no 
advertising agency. In a great 
majority of cases it receives the 
regular agency discount. 

Facts and figures on the cost of 
its advertising department under 
such conditions were set forth by 
Chester F. Chapin, who was re- 
cently space buyer and production 
man for the Vick company. Such in- 
formation was given by Mr. 
Chapin as a witness before a 
hearing of the Federal Trade 
Commission under cross-examina- 
tion by Guthrie B. Plante, attor- 
ney for the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Mr. Plante 
asked Mr. Chapin the following 
question : 

“How much does it cost you to 
handle your advertising in terms 
of percentage compared with the 
total cost of advertising?” 

Mr. Chapin replied: 

“I remember getting up some 
figures for our president on that 
some years ago, and at one period, 
I think about 1920, it was costing 
us 17% per cent.” 

Further questioning on _ this 
point brought out the following 
testimony, as shown by the record 
of the proceedings: 

Mr. Plante: Didn’t it cost you over 


20 per cent? 
Mr. Chapin: I am not sure. 





It may 
have. 

Mr. Plante: Didn’t you make the 
statement to publishers and to special 
representatives that it cost you 20 to 25 
per cent? 

Mr. Chapin: I may have. The cost 
varied. In 1921, we had a very high 


overhead in our "advertising department 
which we cut down in a year or two. 
The cost would probably vary from 11 
to 22 per cent. 
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Mr. Plante: What does it cost you 
now, or at the time you were active less 
“~~ a year ago? 

Mr. Chapin: I think the cost is just 
about 15 per cent at present. 

Under cross-examination of the 
same witness by Clark McKercher, 
attorney for the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, further inquiry was made 
into this same subject of the cost 
of running the advertising depart- 
ment of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany. During this cross-examina- 
tion Mr. Chapin said in reply to 
a question from Mr. McKercher: 

“T have just testified that it was 
costing us something like 17 per 
cent in one year to place our busi- 
ness, and we could place that 
through an agency and save a lot 
of money.” 

Then came the following testi- 
mony : 

Mr. McKercher: You have said it has 
cost you as high as 25 per cent, is that 


right? 
Mr. Chapin: I do not think I went 
that high. I think Mr. Plante mentioned 


some figures that he had somewhere, 
that gave it as 22 per cent. I was not 
going to quibble. tt may have been 22 
per cent. 

Mr. McKercher: Don’t you know that 
in 1922 Mr. H. Richardson in a 
published statement stated that in that 
year the advertising cost your company 
a certain amount of money, and that it 
cost 25 per cent of your appropriation? 

Mr. Chapin: I do not recall that. If 
he stated it in there, it was so. 

Mr. McKercher: In this dooms 
purporting to be a_ statement made ade 
the Vick hemical Company, signed 
S. Richardson,” President, and intro- 
duced by Mr. Plante as a Respondents’ 
Exhibit for identification, it is stated: 

“In the last four years we have spent 
for advertising $2,277,000. Our appro- 
priation for newspapers during this time 
was $736,000. If we were content to 
allow an agency to do all the work, it 
would have cost us, at 15 per cent, 
$109,000. The actual cost itself of run- 
ning our own newspaper department ‘and 
handling the business direct has been 
$183,000, or 25 per cent.’ 

That is a correct statement, is it not. 
covering four years? 

Mr. Chapin: I am sure it is. Of 
course, one year it might be one per 
cent and another year another. 


The Vick company, according 
to Mr. Chapin’s testimony, adver- 
tises in about 1,300 daily news- 
papers and about 400 weekly news- 
papers. It buys all of its own 
space—in the majority of instances 
at card rates less agency com- 
mission. It prepares all of its ad- 
vertising copy and purchases all 
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material necessary to carry on the 
campaign, such as photo engrav- 
ing plates, mats, etc. This work 
is taken care of by an advertising 
department of about twenty-five 
people. Mr. Chapin’s description 
of this department was as fol- 
lows: 

“One man takes care of the 
plates, or a young lady takes care 
of the plates; a director of our ad- 
vertising ... gets out the scheme 
... what sort of advertising 
schemes we will use this year, and 
so forth; there is the director of 
the plan end of it, and the space 
buyer, and the subordinates, clerks 
and so forth, or checkers. 

“..Up to a certain period 
we employed a typographical ex- 
pert to help us in laying out a 
great deal of our advertising mat- 
ter, and he had a connection with 
a typographic house that worked 
with him on it. And then we pro- 
duced a fair amount of our ad- 
vertising in our own printing 
department, not the most compli- 
cated, but some of the simpler 
forms. We have always had 
what we considered a competent 
organization. We have been grad- 
ually adding to it, naturally, as 
our business increased. ... 

Up until the time Mr. Chapin 
went with the Vick company in 
1924, according to his testimony, 
the president of the company, 
H. §. Richardson, had been do- 
ing all of the copy writing and 
had been personality handling all 
correspondence with newspapers 
concerning space. In this work 
he was assisted by a department 
made up of three or four check- 
ing girls, two or three boys, and 
his own brother. At that time, the 
Vick company was using space in 
about 300 newspapers. Practically 
all of these newspapers were in 
Southern territory. 


Why Firestone 
Does Its Own News- 
paper Advertising 





7H reasons why the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company runs 
an advertising department which 
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deals direct with publishers and 
seeks an advertising agent’s com- 
mission and a description of ‘that 


department and its work, were 
given by Mark L. Felber, manager 
of that company’s newspaper de- 
partment under direct examina- 
tion by Eugene Burr, attorney for 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
The testimony follows: 


Mr. Burr: What are the reasons of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
if you know them, for desiring to deal 
direct with publishers? 

Mr. Felber: Well, we wanted a closer 
contact, and this is true especially in 
the smaller towns where we felt our 
dealer knows the publisher, and we were 
dealing direct with the publisher and 
paying bills promptly, that it is not 
as far removed as dealing through an 
agency, and that was Mr. Firestone’s 
idea, as he told me, in organizing this 
department. 

He said, “I think if we deal ditect 
with these publishers and pay our bills 
promptly, why they will have a kindly 
feeling toward the company, and natur- 
ally toward our dealer.”” It was a good- 
will proposition in a way, which he felt 
could not be established through 
agencies. 

Q. Would it cost you more money 
through an agency, or has your adver- 
tising department cost you more than 
the agency commission would probably 
cost me? 

A. I don’t— 

Q. Have you any figures on that? 

A. No sir, I have not, for the simple 
reason, as I stated yesterday, we have 
about 100 to 125 people in our adver- 
tising department—this department is 
not devoted exclusively to newspaper 
advertising. We have, you see, our 
direct-by-mail and newspaper advertisin 
and window display and other work, a 
that comes in this department, The 
same copy writer or the same layout 
men who would lay out advertisements 
for dealers would also probably design a 
window display, window cards. 7 * 
We have about 600 dealers for whom 
we are carrying on special campaigns, 
campaigns in which they are participat- 
ing on a fifty-fifty basis. Many of the 
towns we have been able to get into the 
newspapers at the net rate. 

Q. Do you render any advertising 
copy or services to any other corpora- 
tion than the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company ? 

A. No,: sir—that is we prepare—oh 
yes, we work with the Firestone Steel 
& Products Company. 

Q. With what? 

A. With the Firestone Steel & 
Products Company, that is our wheel 
and rim plant at Akron. And we also 
help on work for our Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company of Canada. 

Q. What advertising work do you do 
for those two corporations? 

A. Well,. we just sit in on confer- 
ences with the Critchfield -people in han- 
dling the Steel Products Company and 
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the Hamilton, Ontario plant, and the 
Firestone - Apsley Rubber Company, 
manufacturer of shoes, rubber clothing, 
rubber shoes and _ boots. 

Q. The Critchfield Company handles 
the advertising ‘for these concerns? 

. Yes. 

Q. I see. 

A. But we work with Critchfield on 
all national advertising. We come in 
and we sit around the table and col- 
laborate with them and after we sub- 
mit eight or ten advertisements, Mr. 
Firestone usually writes the advertise- 
ment himself. 

. * * * Mr. Felber, what is the 
experience that you have had as re- 
gards the ability of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company to prepare its own 
advertising campaign as contrasted with 
its ability to secure the same work done 
through an advertising agency not under 
the organization of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company? 

A. Mr. Firestone is better pleased with 
the present arrangement so far as ser- 
vice is concerned. 

. Why, if you can tell? 

. Because our advertisements get 
out more promptly, and, I think, I am 
quite sure, at less expense. We have 
our mats and plates made by a Cleve- 
land concern which has branches in 
various sections of the country and it 
sends the mats and plates out to the 
various branches and ‘then the stereos 
and mats go from_ these separate 
branches in the immediate territory or 
zone, so that the postage represented on 
each shipment is a great deal less than 
it would be if the mats and plates were 
shipped from one centre like Chicago, 
where the agency would handle them. I 
think we save about $400 on each adver- 
tisement just on .postage alone, which 
is not a big item of a concern doing a 
$125,000,000 business a year, but it all 
counts. 

As to service, the agencies have what 
they call a service in making business 
surveys, something of that kind. We felt 
* * * our 650 to 700 salesmen over the 
country, as well as our branches and 
warehouses, were in a position to give 
us a far better picture of the business 
situation from week to week throughout 
the year than any agency possibly could 
do because no agency would have 700 
men out working for the Firestone com- 
pany. 

Q. You say that you think it would 
be so: Do you find as a result of the 
experience that they do? 

Ih, yes, we get weekly reports 
from our salesmen. I say 700, I think 
we have 650 salesmen, something of 
that kind. 

Q. Now. do the dealers report to your 
branch offices there? 

A. Oh, yes, we hear from dealers and 
branches. If a competitor is in a town 
this week, we will hear of it next week. 

Q. That direct contact that you testi- 
fied to, what result does that have, if 
you know, upon the way in which you 
handle your advertising? Do you adapt 
your advertising to the reports you re- 
ceive, or just what do you do as a 


result of the direct contact? , 

A. Oh, absolutely, our advertising is 
based on reports we receive from our 
salesmen and our branches. 
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Q. What do you mean? 

A. Well, just for example, a sales. 
man will send his report into the branch 
that he was up to Millersburg, Ohio, 
and the Goodyear has a live-wire dealer 
there, and we ought to do something 
especially here. We will probably put 
on a special campaign in addition to our 
national advertising, or, instead of run. 
ning in a week a 390-line advertising, we 
may run a 670-line advertising, or may- 
be a half page. 

. How about the subject matter of 
this advertising: Is or is it not affected 
by the reports which you receive from 
your salesmen? Do they make any sug- 
gestion or offer suggestions that would 
result in the change of the text or type 
of the illustration of the advertisement? 

Yes, sir, the advertisement to the 
greatest extent is individualized to fit 
right into that dealer’s special case, the 
special situation. 

ow you say your branches make 
reports: Are those regular reports which 
you regularly file every week, or do they 
just send in special reports when the 
occasions come up? 

A. Well, yes. we do get our special 
reports from salesmen on various sub- 
jects, and then when this report comes 
into Akron anything pertaining to ad- 
vertising is sent to our department; 
anything pertaining to truck tires, or 
motor bus-service, something of that 
kind, goes direct to the bus department, 
and so from these reports we see what 
ought to be done in the way of adver- 
tising in this town or that town, 

Q. What does your advertising de- 
partment cost a year, roughly? 

A. That is pretty hard to say, Mr. 
Burr. as I do not know the salaries of 
a lot of them, without checking the list. 


Other testimony by Mr. Felber 
disclosed the fact that Firestone 
spent about $2,300,000 on advertis- 
ing space last year. Of that 
amount, $1,000,000 was spent in 
newspaper advertising. Mr. Fel- 
ber further testified that the 
average expenditure for advertis- 
ing of the Firestone company dur- 
ing the last five years would be in 
the neighborhood of one and three- 
quarter millions to two million 
dollars. These figures represent 
the cost of space alone. 

All Firestone newspaper adver- 
tising, with the exception of copy 
that appears in newspapers in 
metropolitan cities, is handled direct 
by the newspaper department of 
the company. Metropolitan news- 
paper and magazine advertising is 
placed through Critchfield & Com- 
pany, according to Mr. Felber. The 
selection of all mediums, however, 
is in the hands of the Firestone 
company. In his description of the 
manner in which the list was made 
up Mr. Felber said: 
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WHEN SELLING KNOWS 


No “MISTER” 


EADERS of The Financial 

World are those who have 

many friends—friends of the kind 
that count. 


If Tom owns Pierce Arrow or 
General Motors stock and his 
good friend Bill is about to buy 
a car, Tom will have some influ- 
ence. And maybe the 100% 
salesman of some other car will 
be wondering why he lost out on 
what he considered a perfect sale. 


Readers of The Financial World 
can be made an important addi- 
tion to your sales force. When 
they read its pages for advice on 
where to invest their money, tell 
them your story if you have a 
legitimate one. Satisfied stock- 
holders make good “sales helps.” 


For further information address 


FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 








“A CompleteInvestment Service for Ten Dollars” 
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Thirty-third floor Book Tower 





/ FN DETROIT, to meet the 


increasing requirements of 
business, the Fred M. Randall 
Company has enlarged its fa- 
cilities and now occupies the 
33rd floor of the new Book 
Tower. 

+ 4 — 

This advertising agency has 
had a steady and substantial 
growth, although mere size is 
not one of our objectives. 


The reputation we prefer 
comes from work so well done 
that relations with clients 
naturally continue year after 
year. Our percentage of turn- 
over in accounts handled has 
been notably small. 
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The FRED M. RANDALL COMPANY | 
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CREATORS OF 
ADVERTISING 
SINCE 1903 
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in CHICAGO 









offices on the 13th floor uN NY 
the Tower Building, Michigan \\ 
Avenue and Madison Street. \\ 
Both locations are ideal for \\ 
the convenience of clients. \ 


a * s 


Long service fora selected \ 
number of highly regarded 
companies and groups is the 
record of fourteen years as an 
agency. 


We have grown because their 
results from advertising have 
increased. With an experi- 
enced organization, trained to 
think first of the advertiser, 
we are in position to help a 
few others. 





Thirteenth floor Tower Building 


— | 





bs | 


|}ADVERTISING ana MERCHANDISING 





~~ 
Charter Member of American Association 
of Advertising Agencies —~, Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations'—~ Memb 
of National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 
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Is a Newspaper Gaining or Losing Circulation? | pi 
This Is the Vital Question for the Advertiser | ct 
to Ask! | a 
fae Cincinnati Post was the only newspaper that ° 
gained in circulation over its two principal com- : 
petitors—The Times-Star and The Enquirer, daily— y 
for the six months’ period ending March 3lst—both se 
The Times-Star and The Enquirer showing a LOSS Is 
as follows: a 
a Gained 7,187 fe 
The Times-Star...... Lost 1,749 | F 
The Enquirer, Daily..Lost 288 | P 
The Circulation gain of the Post for the year ending 7 
March 31, 1926, is in detail as follows: ti 
Within the Cincinnati City Limits............ 15,241 ct 
Within the Suburban Territory (37 Miles).... 2,250 le 
Beyond the Suburban Territory............... 8,217 
Total Gain for The Post for the Year.......... 25,708 k 
A newspaper is either going ahead or going back—it 
is never standing still! 
tl 
The Post Is Going Ahead! | 
The total circulation of the four Cincinnati newspapers for the | n 
six months’ period ending March 3lst is as follows: | 
as series dane au 192,323 | 
BE NIE 5.606 isi coi. ch0ncessoe 155,435 | 
DMO PGE, DENY .....0.000cccsees 66,752 
The Enquirer, Sunday .............. 177,461 I 
The Commercial Tribune ........... 58,472 ‘ 
The Post’s City and Suburban Circulation is 121,368 | : 
In April, The Post carried more advertising 
than in any previous month in its history | 
. > e ‘ 
t 
The Cincinnati Post | | : 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper ; 
SOUTHERN OHIO’S GREATEST AND MOST RAPIDLY GROWING DAILY 
Member of the A. B.C. Member of the United Press ‘ 
Represented by a 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York Y 
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“Really, Critchfield does not 
have much to do with making up 
the list. We hand the agency a 
list, and say, ‘Here is our list for 
next year,’ or they will sit with us 
around a table or maybe they make 
suggestions as to such and such a 


paper. : ; 

Mr. Felber described his pro- 
cedure for buying newspaper space 
as follows: 

“We just send an order to a 
newspaper for advertising in the 
form of a letter. In fact, we have 
no contracts. For the last five 
years that I was there we have 
sent out a letter stating that, ‘Here 
is the first ad for the 1923 cam- 
paign. We ask you to give us the 
same terms as you did last year 
for that same amount.’” 

On the question of rates, Mr. 
Felber testified that no uniformity 
prevailed. In some cases Firestone 
obtained local advertising rates 
and in some cases national adver- 
tising rates; in some cases 15 per 
cent discount and in some cases 
less and in some instances more. 


R. D. Henderson Advanced by 
Houston “Press” 


Ralph D. Henderson, who has been 
in charge of the service department of 
the Houston, Tex., Press, for the last 
two years, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager. He succeeds A. G. 
Norment, who will take charge of the 
national advertising department of the 
Press. 








Laundry Account for Seattle 
Agency 

The Superior Service Laundries, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., a consolidation of 
several laundry companies, has placed 
its advertising account with Arnold- 
Kraft, Incorporated, advertising agency, 
also of Seattle. 


E. K. Land with Detroit 
Agency 
Edmund K. Land, formerly with the 
Speaker-Hines Printing Company, De- 
troit, has been made production manager 
of Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 








Moto Meter Income Gains 


The Moto Meter Company, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., and_subsidi- 
aries, report a net income of $522,215, 
after chages, for the first three months 
of 1926. This compares with $413,461 
in the corresponding period of 1925, 
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The 
Problems of a Honey 
Producer 





Curicaco, Iv. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am a honey producer with a large 
apiary on a main, much-traveled high- 
way near Chicago, and prospective cus- 
tomers are informed about my product 
by signs which have been erected at 
intervals of about one-half mile along 
the road for twenty miles. A _ good 
stopping place has en provided and 
surroundings made attractive. Prac- 
tically all sales of honey are made 
direct to consumers who stop at the 


apiary. About 98 per cent of the 
people who stop buy, and as the 
amounts of individual sales are be- 


coming higher, there seems to be little 
opportunity to increase business with- 
out getting more people to stop. Though 
the types of business may vary greatly, 
this problem I know is a very general 
one. 


Exttswortu A. MEINECKE. 


UR correspondent is correct 

when he says that his problem 
is a general one. He is facing the 
question of increasing his sales 
either by obtaining new customers 
or else selling more goods to pres- 
ent customers. The manner in 
which this problem has been 
worked out by other readers has 
been described in many articles in 
Printers’ INK, a list of which has 
been mailed so that they may be 
examined for suggestions. 

If Mr. Meinecke is satisfied that 
he has done everything possible to 
induce prospects to stop and buy, 
he may find it profitable to con- 
centrate his efforts on those cus- 
tomers he already has. Several 
courses are open to him. He 
might increase the size of the unit 
of sale—that is, push gallon sales 
instead of quarts; take orders for 
future delivery at intervals; or 
build up a list of names and ad- 
dresses which can be regularly 
canvassed by mail. Since he wants 
not only orders, but re-orders, he 
may find it feasible to enclose with 
each container a blank for that 
purpose.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Appoints Sackheim & Scherman 

Louis W. Albizu, New York, physical 
culture course, has appointed Sackheim 
& Scherman, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of New York, 
vertising. 


to direct its ad- 












Working with the 2,335 County 
Agents 


They Are in a Position to Help Manufacturers in Many Ways 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE value of co-operation be- 

tween manufacturers and 
county agents is being more fully 
realized every day. Recently, an 
official of the Co-operative Exten- 
sion Service of the Department of 
Agriculture remarked that the 
success of the work during the 
last ten years has been due largely 
to the interest of commercial or- 
ganizations. In many instances, 
the aid of manufacturers has been 
sought by the service and there is 
undoubtedly a wide and profitable 
field awaiting cultivation by manu- 
facturers who are merchandising 
goods which fit in with the work 
of the 2,335 county agents in their 
intimate contact with the farmers 
of the country. 

These county agents are all col- 
lege trained men with actual ex- 
perience in farming. Their effort 
is largely educational, and deals 
with every possible appliance, 
method and practice that will 
lighten the farmer’s work and in- 
crease his income. 

Any manufacturer who can fur- 
nish a product that will definitely 
produce these results can be as- 
sured of the co-operation of the 
army of county agents in merchan- 
dising his product. But the manu- 
facturer must be willing for the 
merits of his goods to do the sell- 
ing. Probably in no other instance 
will sales follow a more severe 
series of actual tests and demon- 
strations. 

In practically all cases, the work 
of the agents entails the sale of 
some commercial product. One of 
the most important efforts on the 
part of the agents is the preven- 
tion of plant diseases. A recent re- 
port from an agent in Nebraska 
covers the prevention of wheat 
smut and details the effort of 
several seasons. The greatest dif- 
ficulty mentioned is to get farm- 
ers to do a thorough job of 
mixing copper carbonate dust with 
seed wheat. The report states 
154 


that the practice of scooping or 
mixing in the drill box is rather 
prevalent, but that the method will 
not give the efficient results which 
can be obtained by machine mix- 
ing. 

It then states that the agents 
recommended the use of a com- 
mercial machine and persuaded a 
dealer to put in three mixers. One 
of the machines ‘was promptly 
sold on a co-operative basis to five 
wheat growers, with the result that 
about 100 mixers were in use last 
season. 

Many similar reports mention 
the sale of implements and manu- 
factured products as a direct re- 
sult of the work of the agents. 
One report from the New Jersey 
field is particularly interesting in 
showing the results of co-operation 
between manufacturers and _ the 
agents. This report is on the ac- 
tivities and results of vegetable 
gardening, and it emphasizes the 
great need of the introduction of 
labor-saving devices among the 
vegetable growers of New Jersey. 
In regard to this work, it states: 

“A series of six demonstrations 
were held the third week in April, 
with a total of over 3,000 growers. 
These demonstrations were held to 
show the growers how to use small 
garden tractors.” 


THREE DEMONSTRATION FACTORS 


The report emphasizes the utility 
and economic value of such trac- 
tors and then goes on to outline 
the three essential factors in stag- 
ing successful demonstrations of 
the kind. 

First, it mentions as a necessity, 
a group of vegetable growers who 
are really interested in labor-sav- 
ing equipment and machinery. The 
second necessity is a group of com- 
mercial concerns who are ready to 
demonstrate the labor-saving equip- 
ment to growers in a community 
under local conditions, and the 
third is a suitable demonstration 
plot of at least three acres, 
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centrally located along a main 
highway. eee ; 

This brief outline is typical of 
the activities which are being car- 
ried on in nearly all parts of the 
country. In commenting on them, 
M. C. Wilson, who is in charge of 
Division Extension Studies for the 
Co-operative Extension Service, 
said that the entire organization 
of county agents was anxious to 
find and recommend any device, 
material, implement or equipment 
that would further the interests of 
the farmer. 

“Of course,” he added, “many 
manufacturers appeal to us to aid 
them in selling their merchandise. 
It must be remembered that any 
manufacturer’s product, from the 
viewpoint of county agents, must 
be considered merely as a means to 
a desirable end. 

“There is not the slightest doubt 
that even the indirect recommenda- 
tion of the county agents for any 
manufacturer’s product is invalu- 
able to the manufacturer. There 
are many difficulties in determining 
those products which are worthy 
of recommendation, even in a 
general way, and I believe that the 
manufacturer of a really merito- 
rious product will consider the 
final result worth some time and 
trouble to attain. 

“If he really has something 
which will save the farmer’s time 
and do his work more economi- 
cally, the place for him to start, so 
far as the Government is con- 
cerned, is with the State experi- 
ment stations. He may be certain 
that the experiment stations in any 
group of States, where climatic or 
other conditions make his product 
applicable, will gladly place his 
product in actual use and record, 
for the reference of county agents, 
all of the results it produces. 

“In most cases, new products 
and methods are tested out at ex- 
periment stations before they reach 
the extension service. The manu- 
facturer or any association of 
manufacturers can easily arrange 
to have products tested in this way. 
All that is necessary, is to write 
to the Director of Extension Work 
of the various States, and the 
United States Department of 
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Agriculture will furnish lists of 
these officials to any manufacturer 
or association interested. It should 
be remembered that the extension 
work is carried on through the co- 
operation of the Agricultural De- 
partment with the various State 
agricultural colleges, and the final 
decision regarding the acceptance 
of commercial products for ex- 
perimental farm tests rests finally 
with the deans of the various State 
colleges.” 

As examples of the results which 
follow a procedure of this kind, 
Mr. Wilson mentioned a national as- 
sociation of manufacturers which, 
some time ago, increased the use 
of its product in certain sections 
of the country by securing demon- 
strations through county agents. 
Another was the experience of a 
manufacturer of sprayers who co- 
operated with the county agents in 
many sections and secured a large 
amount of business by introducing 
an implement which distributed 
dust to control insect pests. 


MANY PRODUCTS NEEDED 


A glance through numerous re- 
ports from the agents seems to in- 
dicate that there is no end to the 
commercial products which can be 
used in the great variety of work 
which the agents accomplish. Not 
only is the extension service striv- 
ing for better methods of planting, 
raising, packing and shipping all 
kinds of farm produce, but also to 
eradicate diseases of animals and 
plants and to lighten the farmer’s 
labor. Quite naturally, county 
agents, in their experience, accumu- 
late a great deal of information 
that is of assistance to manufac- 
turers in many lines. In many in- 
stances, this information may be 
secured by a manufacturer, and in 
commenting on this phase, Mr. 
Wilson said: 

“The service receives rather fre- 
quent requests from manufacturers 
who desire to send questionnaires 
to county agents. This is some- 
thing that the State supervisors 
control. It is not advisable to 
hamper the agents with anything 
that requires study or research, 
but if the manufacturer’s question- 
naire is brief, and especially if it 
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will result in the accumulation of 
information which the colleges can 
use, I think he will have no trouble 
in receiving consideration. 

“Then, if the information in- 
dicates that he has a proposition 
which will prove of benefit to farm- 
ers and profitable to himself, he 
will find the agricultural college 
receptive to tests and demonstra- 
tions. Or, he may find that the in- 
formation he is seeking has al- 
ready been compiled by the State 
supervisors or the agricultural col- 
leges. 

“In such an instance, he may 
discover that his product fits in 
with the demonstration plans of 
agents in various parts of the 
county. In that case, he will not 
have to submit his product to the 
experiment stations, but will have 
the privilege of co-operating 
directly with the agents in demon- 
strating his claims. The county 
agents have charge of the demon- 
strations concerning farm produc- 
tion, and they are responsible for 
all of the publicity and advertis- 
ing necessary to make the demon- 
strations widely known and 
attended. At the demonstrations ar- 
ranged in co-operation with manu- 
facturers there is no objection to 
the manufacturer distributing 
literature and other advertising 
material, and at practically all of 
these demonstrations the represen- 
tatives of manufacturers take or- 
ders for their products.” 


J. A. Bauer, Advertising Man- 
ager, Munning & Company 
John A. Bauer, formerly New_Eng- 

land ‘representative for Golden 

Book, New York, has been appointed 

advertising manager of A. P. Munning 
Company, Matawan, N. J., manufac 

turers of electro-plating and buffing ap- 
paratus and supplies. 





Beech-Nut Earnings Gain 


The Beech-Nut_ Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., Beech-Nut food 
—, reports net earnings of $672,- 
96, before taxes, for the first quarter 
of 1926. This compares with $665,294 
in the same quarter last year. 


Fleet-McGinley Company Sold 

The Fleet-McGinley Company, Balti- 
more, Md., printing, has been sold to 
Manufacturers Record, also of Balti- 
more, and associates. 
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Grant Davis Joins Marion 
Steam Shovel Company 


Grant Davis, who has been advertis- 
ing manager of the National Metal 
Molding Company, Pittsburgh, for the 
last four years, has joined the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, 
in a similar capacity. 

M. Kenneth Stolz, recently with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur. 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Davis as advertising manager 
of the National company. 





New Account for Minneapolis 
Agency 

The C. D. Edwards Manufacturing 
Company, Albert Lea, Minn., manufac- 
turer of road building equipment, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Amesbury Advertising Agency, Minne- 
apolis. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





Appointed by Periodical 


Publishing Company 

Morgan Aldrich, editor of ‘Merchan- 
dised Advertising Service,” published by 
the Periodical Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been made 
manager of the syndicate service de- 
partment. He succeeds Bartow H. 
Underhill, resigned. 





Form Advertising Service at 


St. Louis 


A newspaper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing service has been started at St. Louis 
by J. N. Meyer and L. Herzberg. Both 
were recently with Roeder & Schanuel, 
also of St. Louis. The name of the new 
organization will be Meyer & Herzberg. 


Toy Account for Churchill- 
Hall Agency 


The Kingsbury Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Keene, N. H., toys, has placed 
its advertising account with (hurchill- 
Hall, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 





Fence Account for Montreal 


Agency 
The Security Fence Company, Mon- 
treal, has appointed the uncan S. 
Blaikie Advertising Agency, also of 
Montreal, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers will be used. 


W. Telford Advanced 
W. Telford, for several years in the 
order department of A. McKim Ltd., 
Montreal advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the contract depart- 
ment. 





Joins Detroit Agency 
D. J. Howes has joined the conv de- 
partment of Kirk-Boynton, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 
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For radio sales this fall 
start your advertising in July 


Several hundred thousand radio fans, just begin- 
ning to think about the new equipment they will 
need this fall, will see your advertisement in the July 
Popular Radio. 

In this issue your advertisement will also be read by 
nearly every good radio dealer, just when he is deciding 
on the lines he will stock for fall trade—for latest 
investigations show that 


79% of all radio dealers read 
Popular Radio 


72% say it helps them in 
their business 


53% write us they check 
offered lines to its adver- 
tising pages 


Dealers, as well as fans, know it is safe to buy from 
Popular Radio—because all apparatus advertised in it 
has been tested and approved by the Popular Radio 
Laboratory. 

Halfcolumn $ 75 | Page $ 400 


Full column 150 | Inside covers 800 
Double column 300 | Back cover 1200 


POPULAR RADIO 


Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 


The above rates for the new 429 line page are temporary and subject to change 
without notice. While they last, 12-time orders will hold them for one year for 
space and issues specified. 
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Seattle Audits-- 


Always show the domination of The Times. This 
newspaper concentrates upon the City of Seattle and 
the Seattle Trading Zone. Two other Seattle papers 
have larger total circulation, but The Times leads in 
the City and its own trading territory. Here is an 
interesting story of growth: 


Seattle Times Circulation 
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*Publisher’s claim. 


Evening 


70,101 
70,178 
70,762 
70,863 
74,223 
*79,019 
*80,094 
*83,767 


Sunday 
83,478 
85,28] 
83,856 
83,572 
85,935 
90,083 
88,702 
87,501 
87,232 
90,163 
92,971 
96,798 
102,793 
104,345 
103,157 
102,545 
102,551 
*104,29 
*104,677 
*103,234 
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De Lisser’s Lineage Figures-- 


Show that The Times domination in advertising is 
never questioned. Here is the summary for 1925: 











TIMES 

Evening Daily Sunday Total 
[ede Display .....cccccccescece 6,234,071 2,256,629 8,490,700* 
ee eee 2,065,267 866,895 2,932,162* 
EE ising on iéenleabininape 2,338,672 1,629,746 3,968,418* 
SE (asd ocauemastdesss Geneon 10,638,010 4,753,270 15,391,280* 
THIRD 

ECOND PAPER 

. PAPER 
Morning Daily Sunday Total Eve. Daily 
Local Display ........... 2,824,931 1,620,801 4,445,732 4,642,423 
National Display ........ 1,466,464 845,906 2,312,370 1,495,647 
SE Ciiidsarcs chino e0es 1,178,148 618,499 1,796,647 930,757 
BY Se initaans ceced 5,469,543 3,085,206 8,554,749 7,068,827 


461,655 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in Second Paper’s 
totals. * Indicates Lead. 


And for the first quarter of 1926: 








TIMES 
Evening Daily Sunday Total 
SS SECO. 1,536,559 547,412 2,083,971* 
OE EEE TOOT 558,938 267,025 825,963* 
EE de kaccoessceddeunsbane 535,873 429,587 965,460* 
EE IEP Pe eS 2,631,370 1,244,024 3,875,394* 
THIRD 
SECOND PAPER 
PAPER 
; Morning Daily Sunday Total Eve. Daily 
Local ree 746,812 396,429 1,143,241 958,548 
National ee Ee 368,522 284,967 653,489 408,153 
Rare: 310,335 174,153 484,488 258,879 
ee 1,425,669 855,549 2,281,218 1,625,580 


117,028 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in Second Paper’s 
totals. * Indicates Lead. 
There is practically as much advertising in The 
Seattle Times as there is in the pages of all its com- 
petitors combined. 





Eastern Representative: 
THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 














Wew York Chicago Kansas City Detroit 
St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 
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2728 Women Readers 


Responded 
toa CAPITAL Service Feature and 


Bought 
2728 Patterns in March! 


HE is a definite measure by which 
advertisers can judge the interest 
which women readers have in The 
Des Moines Capital. 


A check of the responses show that 
they came from homes well scattered 
throughout the territory best served by 
the Capital, also the further significant 
fact that 


These Orders Came ftom One Out 
of Every Zu capital Readers’ Homes 


Concentrated circulation in Des Moines 
and the adjacent trade area makes it 
possible for advertisers to cover this im- 
portant market most effectively, and at a 
minimum cost, by the use of 


Che Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 





O’Mara & OrmsBEE, INC., Special Representatives 
New YorK CuHuicaco SAN FRANcisco DETROIT 





















































Ask These Questions before 
Adopting Instalment Selling 


Don’t Be Guilty of Performing an Economic Charleston 


By O. H. Cheney 


Vice-President, American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, New York 


Mend June, the National Retail 
Hardware Association, at its 
annual congress, had presented for 
its consideration the plan of the 
Save-the-Surface Campaign to sell 
house painting on the instalment 
plan. After hearing both sides, 
the congress passed a resolution 
condemning the partial payment 
paint plan, in these very words, 
“economically unsound.” Just be- 
fore the vote was taken, four 
members composing a_ so-called 
“instalment quartet” sang a song 
entitled “A Dollar Down and a 
Dollar a Week.” 

Now, for some reason or other, 
I find it hard to believe that judg- 
ments as to the economic sound- 
ness of any business development 
can be made from jazz parodies 
or burlesque quartets. Personally, 
I am inclined to be a little doubt- 
ful even about the efficacy of hav- 
ing a board of bank directors sing 
“The March of the Vagabonds” 
before deciding on a line of credit 
for a customer or “Sweet Adeline” 
before deciding whether to open a 
special women’s department. No, 
I do not believe that we can sound 
the keynote of an economic move- 
ment by striking up a barber-shop 
chord. But then I am a hide- 
bound and conservative banker. 

The hardware dealers, of course, 
had a number of excellent and, 
from their own interests, unan- 
swerable, reasons for turning their 
thumbs down on the instalment 
paint idea. I cite the incident 
only as a lively and characteristic 
example of how as a nation we 
usually decide economic issues. 
As with a great many vital busi- 
ness problems, our deliberations 
take the form of doing an eco- 





Extracts from an address delivered be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America convention at 
Washington, on May 11. 
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nomic Charleston. We go through 
a lot of grotesque poses, violent 
motions and cacophonous noises 
but we stay in the same place. 

Present-day instalment selling 
was born of competition and lives 
and grows by competition. And 
who knows ?—some day it may die 
off through competition. 


THE NEW COMPETITION 


I see instalment selling as one of 
the most vital and most significant 
phases of what I call “The New 
Competition.” Of course, there is 
in it the old competition, too—the 
competition between two merchants 
or two manufacturers who sell 
similar products. But the new 
competition goes beyond this—it is 
the competition between whole in- 
dustries, between totally dissimilar 
products, for their shares—and as 
much as they can get more—of the 
consumer’s dollar. Instalment sell- 
ing ic </e *ecognition—unconscious 
vet gf the fact that high- 
presse” selling competition has 
used up the consumer’s dollar and 
that each industry must fight for 
the dollar of next week—and the 
dollar of next year. 

Instalment selling has grown be- 
cause of competitive buying. It 
comes from the “keeping up with 
the Joneses” spirit magnified into 
a national economic doctrine. It 
is the spirit of progress sharpened 
down and focused on possession. 
It is the spirit of living life with 
greater and greater avidity. It is 
the spirit of jazz economics. 

And instalment selling has been 
made possible only by competitive 
banking. It would not have grown 
so rapidly had there not been a 
huge surplus of available credit. 
This country has had too much 
money—more money than could be 
used to finance current industrial, 
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commercial and financial opera- 
tions. We had more money than 
there were things for which to 
spend it—so we began to buy next 
year’s production—we began to an- 
ticipate our needs—we bought this 
year the automobiles, the radios, 
even the clothes we would nor- 
mally have bought next year. In- 
stalment selling is our sudden 
national wealth burning holes in 
our pockets. 

Let us face the facts without 
blinking—if some of our leading 
business thinkers would turn the 
spotlight onto the facts instead of 
trying to get into it they would see 
more. Let us look at a concrete 
example—at the outstanding ex- 
ample—and see what the condi- 
tions really are. 

A casual glance at the automo- 
bile financing field finds chaos. A 
closer study reveals even more 
chaos. The carrying of time- 
payments is now almost. entirely 
in the hands of finance companies, 
of which many hundreds have 
sprung up in the past two or three 
years. 

Good profits made by the earlier 
finance companies attracted a great 
many small, hastily organized con- 
cerns into the field and competition 
for the past two years may justly 
be described as cut-throat. But the 
automobile market has been so 
eager that the competition has not 
been rate-cutting, but term-extend- 
ing. Instead of offering cheaper 
financing arrangements, the com- 
panies have offered to deliver cars 
on smaller and smaller down-pay- 
ments and longer and longer pe- 
riods for the remaining instalments. 

Closer analysis of the combined 
and actual records for a number 
of finance companies shows very 
definitely how repossessions and 
losses have increased to a marked 
degree as down-payments have 
been reduced and terms extended. 
The average repossession ratio on 
new cars sold on first payments 
of one-third the price is found to 
be 134 per cent; on cars sold for 
one-fourth down, 3.8 per cent, and 
on cars sold for a down-payment 
of less than’one-fourth, the repos- 
session ratio goes up to 11 per 
cent—that is, more than one car 
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in every ten sold on such liberal 
terms has to be taken back because 
of defaulted payment. And these 
it must be remembered, are unusy. 
ally prosperous times. The loss 
ratio ranges from 0.163 per cent 
on cars sold at one-third down and 
twelve months to pay up to 4583 
per cent on cars sold at less than 
one-fourth down and nineteen or 
more months to pay. Would I be 
displaying undue nervousness if | 
were to say that there may come 
a time when a business showing 
a loss ratio of 4% per cent in 
good times might possibly find it- 
self in danger? 

But this is only the beginning 
of the real struggle. The warfare 
is now turning to the rates them- 
selves—the finance companies are 
now deliberately cutting rates in 
order to gét the business. 


PAPER AUTOMOBILES 


As a result of this competition, 
the automobile industry today is 
no longer selling automobiles—it 
is selling instalment contracts—it 
is selling pieces of paper with a lot 
of legal verbiage which the buyer 
may or may not understand and 
which he may or may not be able 
to follow out. The buyer is en- 
couraged to shop around for the 
most expensive car he can get with 
the lowest down-payment and the 
longest time in which to pay. 

I do not belong to the cloud 
school of economics. Nor do I 
belong to the silver lining school 
of economics. I make no dire pre- 
dictions nor do I say that this in- 
stalment business can keep up for- 
ever as it is. But before other in- 
dustries follow the automobile in- 
dustry, they might do well to see 
just where instalment selling m 
the automobile industry is headed. 

Let us take up the questions 
about instalment selling which 
arise naturally in the mind of a 
manufacturer or dealer who 1s 
using instalment selling or is about 
to embark on it or is considering 
whether he had better not join the 
instalment parade. 5 

Shall I adopt instalment selling? 
That is the logical first question— 
and it might well be revised and 
asked again from time to time im 
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There is No Blind Spot 
in the Small-Town Eye 


ul is quite possible for the human eye to see adver- 
tising without conveying that fact to the brain. 

The eye which sees advertising every hour of every 
day cultivates a sort of protective blind spot. . Other- 
wise the owner of the eye would have no time to attend 
to his own affairs; he would read advertisements all 
day and babble slogans in his sleep. 

The small-town eye doesn’t see much advertising. 
It isn’t confronted by 20 solid pages of ads in every 
newspaper; by car cards, bill boards, painted signs 
and electric devices all day and half the night. Con- 
sequently when the small-town eye sees a good adver- 
tisement it telegraphs that fact to the brain. Reader 
attention and reader interest get on the job. There is 
something doing right away. 

Your advertisements in The Country Newspaper 
won’t be buried. You don’t have to use a full page in 
order to be seen. And to be seen is to be read; every 
page in The Country Newspaper is read, ads and all, 
by every member of every family to which it goes. No 
other publication on earth is read so thoroughly. 

Buy The Country Newspaper as ONE medium, 

for that is what it is. — oe , 
Buy as much of its circu- 
lation as you need—914 
million covering the 
whole country, or smaller 
units covering such States, 
zones or sections as your 
selling problems may 
make advisable. 


|AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION | 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47}2 Million Readers 


Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 
122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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the form, Shall I continue instal- 
ment selling? The answer that 
everybody is doing it is an easy 
one and too often a convincing 
and final answer. But before a 
producer or retailer answers in the 
affirmative, he should sit down 
with himself at a very frank con- 
ference and answer honestly ques- 
tions like these: Is my business 
really declining? Is this because 
instalment selling by my competi- 
tors is cutting into my volume? 
To what probable extent will in- 
stalment selling increase my vol- 
ume? Will it be profitable busi- 
ness — considering every factor? 
Or can I, by reducing costs, in- 
crease my profits just as much 
without going into instalment sell- 
ing? Are there any other possible 
ways of stimulating sales? These 
are questions which every indus- 
try must answer for itself and 
every individual for himself. There 
are no universal answers and that 
is why instalment selling is not the 
panacea for business that so many 
have hailed it. 


WHAT IS A NECESSITY? 


What goods might justifiably be 
adapted to instalment selling? The 
usual answer to this question—by 
those who are not involved—is that 
goods which may be. classed as 
necessities may be sold on time but 
that goods which are luxuries 
should not. But what is a luxury 
and what is a necessity? 

Our whole economic history— 
in fact it is the very principle of 
civilization—is in the democrati- 
zation of consumption. The lux- 
ury of the few today becomes the 
necessity of the many of tomor- 
row. Markets are widened for 
every product—everything possible 
is placed within reach of every- 
body possible. To attack this prin- 
ciple is to attack the principle of 
the rising standard of living, to 
which we, as a nation, seem to 
have committed ourselves. No, the 
distinction between luxury and 
necessity is not available as a 
guide to control instalment sell- 
ing — we shall have to find prin- 
ciples more concrete and economi- 
cally sounder. 

Another frequent answer to this 
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question is the distinction between 
goods which depreciate slowly and 
have a high resale value and those 
which are used up quickly and 
have a low resale value. This 
distinction is on much sounder 
grounds, but even here it may wel] 
be replied that if instalment sell- 
ing works on goods of the latter 
class it is sound. But as a matter 
of fact, experience in instalment 
selling on clothing, for instance, 
would indicate an important de- 
gree of unsoundness. 

The use of instalment payments 
on doctors’ and dentists’ bills are 
difficult to challenge, but when it 
is extended to “permanent waves” 
I think the limit has been reached, 

There is no question that in the 
case of honestly conducted busi- 
ness, the soundest instalment mer- 
chandising has been on those prod- 
ucts which depreciate slowly and 
which have a high resale value. 
Homes, pianos, and jewelry are 
outstanding examples. Furniture, 
automobiles, musical instruments, 
radio sets, labor-saving devices for 
the household—these also seem 
more or less sound from this point 
of view. But it is easy to forget 
that a high resale value is nomi- 
nal if there is no way of reselling. 
Every business and industry which 
goes extensively into instalment 
selling should therefore be ready 
to provide an adequate and stand- 
ardized market for second-hand 
goods. 

The next question is, How will 
instalment selling affect my pres- 
ent business? In some cases it has 
stimulated business considerably, 
in others, where it is adopted 
without wide advertising, it has 
had only a minor effect. But there 
is a real possibility of instalment 
business making inroads into cash 
and charge-account business unless 
extreme care is exercised. It is 
too easy for a salesman to offer 
easy terms as a selling argument 
to customers who could as soon 
buy for cash. One way to elimi- 
nate this possibility is to give bet- 
ter salesmen’s bonuses for cash 
sales. 

How should the financing be 
handled? Should a finance com- 
pany be used? This is an impor- 
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Your Best Advertisement 
Is Your Satisfied Customer 


laud your product to the skies, in a more 

convincing manner than any advertising you 
can buy. 

Chicago Elevated Advertising provides this 
occasion— 

because it is the only form of adver- 
tising read in concert. 

When read by a satisfied customer, it 
prompts him to tell the neighbor or friend who 
shares his seat of your product's qualities — 
from a personal experience in its use. 

Sleepless Salesmen (Chicago Elevated Car 
Cards and Posters) are more than selling 
agents—they are prompters of favorable word- 
of-mouth advertising—the kind you can’t buy. 


|: he is provided with the occasion, he will 





CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 


509 South Franklin Street 
Chicago, Iil. 
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In Syracuse the Dominating 
Advertising Medium 


is the Herald 


Overwhelming Proof 


Comparative Advertising Lineages show that for the four 
months ending March 31, 1926, the Syracuse Herald pub- 
lished over 45% of all Display Advertising run in the three 
Syracuse newspapers. 

Journal- Post- 


HERALD American Standard 
Lines Lines Lines 
Total Display Adv. ..3,797,150 2,193,863 2,325,183 


Included in the above Journal- Post- 
HERALD American Standard 

ines Lines Lines 
Department Stores ... 822,983 42,854 413,553 
Automobile Adv. .... 373,611 266,770 283,969 
Food Advertising ... 181,265 144,032 88,998 
Men's Wear ........ 254,842 216,174 141,28] 
Women’s Wear ..... 304,661 159,061 105,903 
EE Beis ewe es 120,456 47,404 87,409 
Rotogravure ....... 67,284 23,051 


And Here’s the Reason 


Advertising in the Syracuse Herald reaches the greatest 
number of the right people. 

It goes into seven-eighths of the buying homes in Syracuse. 

It covers Central New York State completely—the daily 
within a radius of 40 miles—the Sunday within a radius of 
80 miles. 

Its daily circulation, having increased 11,000 since No- 
vember 1, 1925, now totals more than 51,000—and is still 
going up! 

Sunday circulation, 76,827. 

Here’s a ready market for every product through the ad- 
vertising pages of the Herald, Syracuse’s greatest newspaper. 


E. H. O’Hara Geo. N. Graham 
Publisher Advertising Manager 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 





507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of C ce Bldg. 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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tant problem and every possibility 
should be carefully analyzed. 

But deciding on a finance com- 
pany is only the first step. Who 
should perform the various func- 
tions of credit investigation, col- 
lection, financing, repossession and 
resale? A wide variation in divi- 
sion of labor is in use. There is 
no right or wrong method in this 
phase of the business—the proper 
solution depends entirely on those 
concerned—but the only principle 
is that each function must be effi- 
ciently performed. 

Who should pay the cost of 
financing is also a broad question. 
Should the consumer pay the 
whole charge? The answer might 
well be that the manufacturer and 
dealer also benefit. In many plans, 
the cost is shared by all three. 
The only general rule is that there 
should be no disproportionate bur- 
den on any party. It is not only 
a matter of fairness—any unfair 
arrangement inevitably leads to 
abuses and demoralizing compe- 
tition. 

What terms should be offered? 
There again only general rules can 
be laid down—terms for a piano 
sale must naturally differ from 
those for clothing. 

‘Plans should be adapted to the 
type of customer. One large or- 
ganization wisely has one set of 
terms for city customers and an- 
other for farmers who can pay 
best at crop time. 

Standard terms are in many 
cases a mistake. The customer 
should be encouraged to pay down 
as much as possible and to pay off 
as quickly as possible. The finan- 
cing charges should be propor- 
tionate and known. But this plan 
is not always practised where it is 
available because it is simpler for 
a salesman to offer maximum 
terms at the very outset. 

What investigation should be 
made? “The average man is hon- 
est—it is cheaper to take a chance 
in the long run than to make in- 
vestigations.” It is too easy to 
make this a principle in instalment 
selling, especially where competi- 
tion becomes extreme and where it 
is easy to “pass the buck” of 
losses. But I believe that one of 
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the great dangers of indiscriminate 
instalment selling is the perfunc- 
tory investigation. This danger 
may be realized within the next 
six months as it never has before. 

It is estimated that the average 
family is carrying $135 of instal- 
ment credit. I do not know how 
close this estimate may be, but 
there is no doubt that overloading 
of the family budget with instal- 
ments defeats the very purpose of 
the instalment idea. There will 
inevitably be a tendency to choose 
between articles after they are 
bought and payments may cease 
on those which do not seem so de- 
sirable. It is therefore important 
that every customer sold on the 
instalment plan should be kept sold 
by skilful advertising and personal 
encouragement. This may well 
become the primary factor in loss 
reduction as the instalment idea 
is extended. 

Another way in which the in- 
stalment idea tends to defeat itself 
is that the extra cost of credit 
cuts down the purchasing power 
of the individual. Instalment sell- 
ing increases the purchasing range 
—and it may, by its economic ef- 
fects, increase purchasing power 
in general. But credit costs money 
and these beneficial effects may be 
entirely nullified through the mis- 
use of credit. 

I have taken instalment selling 
seriously because it is serious. I 
have not sung one jazz song about 
it. I have told no jokes. Jokes 
about instalment selling will no 
more stop it than have Ford jokes 
shut down Mr. Ford’s factory. 
A campaign of ridicule against in- 
stalment selling has been effective 
in France—but it will not be ef- 
fective in this country. 





Pine Association Appoints 
A. R. Israel 


Albert R. Israel, for the last five 
years director of publicity for the South- 
ern Pine Association, has been appointed 
advertising manager to succeed King H. 
Pullen, who has resigned to engage in 
the manufacturing business. The adver- 
tising and trade extension departments 
of the association have been consoli- 
dated with Mr. Israel in charge. Mr. 
Israel was formerly in charge of the 
Associated Press offices at Louisville, 
New Orleans and Atlanta. 





A 1926 List of Employee Magazines 


Fourth and Final Instalment of an Up-to-Date Compilation of Publica. 
tions for the Personnel 


N the i issue of March 25, Print- 

ERS’ INK began publication of 
an up-to-date list of employee 
magazines. Succeeding instalments 
appeared in the issues of April 8 
and April 22 

These three instalments com- 
prise a list compiled by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, of Chicago, 
and printed in these columns 
through the courtesy of that or- 
ganization. While these instalments 
were being published, Printers’ 
Ink gathered additional names of 
these publications not included in 
the National Safety Council’s list. 
These additional names are listed 
below. 

The four instalments take in a 
total of 800 names. This list is 
now being reprinted in pamphlet 
form in the shape of a single 
alphabetical compilation. Reprints 
may be had at cost—25 cents. 

A revised list of general house 
magazines, totaling 1,200 names, 
was published in Printers’ INK 
for July 2, July 9, July 16, July 
23, July 30 and August 27, 1925. 
Reprints of this compilation are 
also available at the price of 25 
cents, 

So far as we are aware, these 
two compilations constitute the 
most complete and most up-to-date 
record of house publications of all 
kinds in existence—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Iro- 
quois Falls, Ont., Canada, Alec Dewar, 
“The Brake Hustler.’ 

Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., 
“The Aetna Fire Messenger.” 

Albrecht Grocery Co., Fred W., Akron, 
Ohio, Fred B. Barton, “The Acme 
Special.” 

All "henson Cables, Inc., New York 
City, Joseph R. Sheehan, “All 
America Review.” 

a Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis., W. ci Bowker, “The American 
Appraisal News.” 

American Central Life Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., V. Brainard, 
“American Central Life.” 

American i & Electric Co., New York 
City, M. B, Smythe, “The Bulletin.” 

American Liability Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Lloyd N. Ambler, “American.” 

ee Rubber Co., East Cambridge, 

, “The Shield. » 
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American Southern Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., Burton E. Vaughan, “The 
Teller Gram.” 

American Surety Co., New York City, 
Harold E. Ising, “The Bulletin,” 
American Woolen Co., Andover, Mass, 

. Employees Booster.” 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., “Eagle A Unity 

Anderson-Newcomb Co., "The, Hunting. 
ton, W. Va., Miss E. Beauford, “The 
Yardstick.” 

Arlington Gas Light Co., Arlington, 
Mass., Arthur Grose, “Service Talks.” 

Associated Gas & Electric Co., Ithaca, 
=. Y,, Mary E. O’Connell, “Midnight 

un 

Austin Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Chas E. 
Covell, “The Austin News.” 

Ayres & Co., L. Ss. Indianapolis, Ind., 
Ralph Cooney, ‘ ‘Ayrograms.” 

Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., Herberts Austin, 
“The Log of the Crew.” 

Bachrach, Inc., ey Mass., Gertrude 
S. Gower, “POD 

Bamberger & Co., i. Newark, N. J, 
“Counter Currents.” 

Bank of America, The, New York City, 
W. Madison Taylor, “The Chronicle.” 

Bankers Trust Co., New York City, 

m. H. Donahue, “The Pyramid.” 

Baumann & Co., C. Ludwig, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “Even Exchanges.” 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., G. D. Harris, “The Reflector.” 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. & Associated 
Companies, Philadelphia, Pa., M. B. 
Herr, “The Telephone News.” 

Birmingham Electric Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., E. P. Berry, “‘The Buzzer.” 

Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., 
Pawtucket, JR. I., Charles E. Trull, 
“Utilitarian.” 

Blake & Knowles Works, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., ‘‘Simplexities.” 

Bloch Brothers Tobacco Co., Wheeling, 
.. he a Frankston. “Mail 
‘ouc 


Boston veubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass. 
“Factory Star.” 

B. C. Telephone Co., Vancouver, B. C., 

Newton F. Pullen, “Tele: 


Canada, 
phone Talk.” 

Broadway Department Store, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Graff, “The 
Broadway World.” 

Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., Coney 


Island, N. Y., Mrs. Helen Smith 

Steers, “This and That in Gocteat” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, 
ward Cooper, “Eagle Quills.” 

Bullock’s, Los Angeles. Calif., F. 
White, “The Bullock Way.” 

Bush & Bull Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
Charles N. Huston, “Store Lore.” 
California Packing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., J. C. Thomas, “Del Monte 

Activities.” 

Campbell, Metzger & Jacobson, New York 
City, o— Abrabams, “The Progress 
Monthly.’ 

Canada Cycle & Motor Co.. Ltd., Wes 
ton, Ont., Canada, D. L. Allan, Vim.” 
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Roger BABSON 
uses this thin paper 
for broadsides 





OR a broadside recently 

sent out by the Babson 
Institute of Statistics, Roger 
Babson, famous economist 
and statistician, used Warren’s 
Thintext. This paper com- 
bines the finest printing re- 
sults with light weight that 
gives the lowest mailing costs. 


The broadside carried 
many halftone illustrations 
of the various Institute build- 
ings, yet so smooth and vel- 
vety is the finish of Thintext 
that the reproductions were 
unusually pleasing. 


It is this smooth finish, to- 








gether with its lightness and 


strength, that makes Thintext 
such an admirable paper for 
mailing pieces of all kinds. 
It meets every requirement 
of folding and binding and is 
opaque enough so that print- 
ing on one side of the paper 
will not make printing on the 
other side hard to read. 


In our booklet, “Making it 
Easy to Plan Printing with 
Warren’s Thintext,” you will 
find many valuable sugges- 
tions as to ways you can make 
profitable use of this paper. 
Send for a free copy. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, J. B. Alexander, ‘‘The 
Caduceus.” 

Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., Canada, W. F. Bilger, 
“The Dominion.” 

Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, Chas. L. Archbold, 
“En-ar-co Booster.” 

Carnation Milk Products Company, 
Oconomowoc, a. a 4 afer, 
“The Carnation.” 

Celite Company, The, Lompoc, Calif., 
“White Hills Diatom.” 

a Maine Power Co., Augusta, 

,_A. T. Littlefield, “Exciter.” 

Chase ” Metal Works, Waterbury, Conn., 
Rodney Chase, “Chase Diamond.” 

Chase National Bank, New York City, 
Dorothy Thorne, “The Chase.” 

Chicago Pane & Iron Works, Chicago, 
Til., M. Smith, “Water Tower.” 

Canes Gas & -Electric Co., Council 

Bluffs, Iowa, Morris Jacobs, ‘‘Flash.”’ 

City of Paris, The, San Francisco, Calif., 

ouse Topics.” 

Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Frederick E. Gymer, ‘ ‘Cleveland Trust 
Monthly.” 

Commerce Trust Co.. Kansas City, Mo., 
Fred M. Staker, “Commerce Pulse.” 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., 

. J. Burton, “The Au Sable News.” 

Continental & Commercial Banks, Chi- 
cago, Ill., “The Four Cs.” 

Continental Oil Company, Denver, Colo., 
F. D. Zimmerman, “Conoco Sentinel.” 

— Levick Ce., Philadelphia, Pa., Ben 

aum, “Crew Levick News.” 

Crocker McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass.. 
z D. Higginbotham, “The Stuff 

est. 


Crowell Publishing Co.. New York City, 
Roy L. Mangum, “Good News.” 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, Ohio, 
George H. White, “The Davey Bulle- 

tin.”” 


Dayton Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
uth Morton, ‘‘The Daytonews.” 
Detroit City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., 

“‘Gasette.” 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, Allen 

D. Gutchess, “The DeVilbiss News.” 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., New York 

City, F. S. Hubbell, “The Devoe 


Salesman.’ 
Doherty & Co., Henry L., New York 


City, Frank L. Blanchard, ‘Doherty 
News.” 
Donahoe’s, Pittsburgh, Pa, C. L. 


Grigsby, “My-te-Good F ie ny e 


Donnelley & Sons Co., R., Chicago, 
a. Albert H. Schlog, ny Lakeside 
Press.” 

D. M. & N. Ry. & D& IR 


.; mvs 
Duluth, Minn., A. Rohweder, ‘‘Em- 
ployes Safety Magazine.” 

Eastern Mfg. Co., Bangor, Me., 
Kane, “The Mill.” 

Eastern Texas Electric Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., Reid Carlisle, Jr., “Plain 
Talks.”’ 

Edison Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., Harrison, N. J., “Together.” 

Emporium, The, San Francisco, Calif., 

irginia Gohn, “Dome Echoes.” 

Equitable Trust Co. of N. Y., New 

ork City, Arthur DeBebian, “The 
Equitable Envoy.” ‘ 
Exchange National Bank & Exchange 
Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla., Fred W. 


Thomas 
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Brombacher, ‘“‘The Exchange Spark” 
Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall Rin, 


Mass., H. Koch, Jr., “The Blu 
Flame.” 

Famous Players Lasky Corp,, 
York City, J. M. Shreck, ip ew 
Grams.” 

Faris- Walker, ane 5 Agents, Calif., T. ¢. 
Palmer, ‘‘Clar 


Fidelity eeleadl Bank & Trust Co, 
Kansas City, Mo., R. Snodgrass, 
“The Fidelity Spirit.” 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., C. D. Babcock, 
“Fireman’s Fund Record.” 

First National Bank & The Dollar Say. 
ings & Trust Co. ” Neh geo Ohio, 


. N. Higley, “‘Dollars & Sense.” 
Fleisher, Inc., S. B. & B. W.,. Phila. 
delphia, Pa., Robert C. Atherholt, 
“The Watchman.” 
Automobile Co. -» Syracuse, 


Franklin 
N. Y., “Franklin News.” 

French ’ Battery Co., Madison, Wis, 
Theodore T. Brown, “The Ray-O-Lite 


News.” 
Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn, 
“Fuller Bristler,” “The = Fuller 


World.” 
Gilchrist Company, Boston, Mass., Miss 
Ianthe M. Pierce, ‘The Ace.” 
Globe-Wernicke Ca. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
J. BR. Staffan, “Globe-Wernicke Do- 


Gur % Davis, Inc., Boston, Mass., “The 
Starter.” 

Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo., 
Sam Fred, “The Sugar Bin.” 

Grinnell Bros., Detroit, Mich., H. A. 
Henderson, “The Grinnell-O-Gram.” 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York City, 
Cecil C. Lescher, “The Guaranty 
News.” 

H. & B. American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., James E. Batty, “H. & 
B. Bulletin.” 

Hale Brothers, San Francisco, Calif., 

er.’ 


“The Loud S 

Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Agnes 
Millar, ‘ ‘The’ Hallegram.” 

Hamilton Institute, Alexander, New 
York City, C. Wendell Kuencer, 
“Office Optimism.” : 

Hamilton oolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., W. Wulfing Grant, “The 


Hamiltonian.” 


Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., 
Arthur W. Turner, “Haysco Spigot.” 

Hibernia Bank Fn Trust Co., New Or- 
leans, La.. Wm. B. Wisdom, “Hi 
bernia Rabbit.” 

Hilo Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Ts 
si famme, ° ‘Hilo News.” 

Holmes Co., Li _ New Orleans, 
La. “Hoimes Store News.” 

Hood’ Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
“Hood Arrow.” 

Horne Co., The Jos., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
“The Horne-Pipe 

Horwath & esaeth, New York City, 


Edward ‘C. Romine, “The Alarm 
Clock.” 
House of Hobberlin, Toronto, Ont., 


Canada, “The Hustler.” 
Hudson Bay Company, Winnipeg, Man., 


Canada, Robert Watson, “The 
Beaver.” i 
Hudson Co., J L., Detroit, Mich., 

“Hudsonian.” 


Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, “Tmperial Oil Review.’ 
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Look At the Vermont Auto- 
mobile and Accessory 
Market 


Vermont offers automobile and accessory manufacturers a market 
worthy of intensive cultivation. Here is a State in which 86% of 
the farmers (who make up 68% of Vermont's population) own their 
farms (as opposed to a national average of only 50%). Vermont 
has a smaller percentage of mortgaged farms than Michigan, Wis- 
consin, lowa, California and many other States. With a population 


of 352,428 there are 267,015 individual bank depositors. 


Vermont has the highest auto ownership per 
capita east of the Ohio River. 


Vermont’s tourist traffic is exceptionally large. 


There are 242 auto supply stores in the State, 196 garages, 209 
repair shops, 63 electrical supply and 176 hardware stores, all out- 
lets for automobile accessories. That these dealers are sold on the 
value of carrying advertised goods is proved by the fact that most 
of them are regular advertisers in their local daily newspapers. 








AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 
Cadillac Motor Co. Packard Motor Co. Alemite 
| Chandler Motor Car Co. Pierce Arrow Paige Detroit 
Champion Spark Plug Oldsmobile Rickenbacker 
| Chevrolet (General Studebaker Graham 
| Motors Corp.) U. 8. Tire Co. No Vap 
Chrysler U. S. Rubber Co. Franklin 
| Buick Velie Motor Corp. National Carbon Co. | 
Essex Motor Car Co. Willys-Overland Cleveland | 
Ford Motor Willys-Knight Oakland 
Hudson Motor Car Co. Firestone Hinsdill_ Electric Co. 
Nash Motor Car Co. Goodrich (Balloon Willard Storage Battery 
Newmont Motors Tires) Stewart-Motor Corp. 
Dodge Bros. Boyce-ite 














The Vermont Allied Dailies completely cover the State. Automobile 
and accessory manufacturers will find the regular use of these 
newspapers the open sesame to this highly potential market. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record Barre Times 
Rutland Herald Bennington Banner Brattleboro Reformer 
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“The 
secret of success” 


VERY business man wants to 
find it; and it’s an open secret, 
waiting to be found. 

One business-philosopher stated 
it—‘“The secret of success is in 
being believed in.”’ 

If you think that a good state- 
ment—you will after you think it 
over—isn’t it a good idea to use 
your advertising to create belief, 
rather than sales? 


Because sales come from belief; 

and a customer who buys from 

belief stays sold as long as the 
goods keep him believing. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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ational Harvester Co., Chicago, 

as C. B. Clark, “Harvester World.” 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
“Jantzen Yarns.” 2 

Kahn Sons Co., S., Washington, D. C., 

Miss Mary W. Sigman, “The Kan- 


un. 

Gliese Ice & Fuel Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Herbert G. Strankrauff, “Har 
mony Scale.” 7 

Karpen & Bros., S., Chicago, Ill., L. A. 
Born, ‘“‘Karpen Komment.” 

Kaustine Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Geo. 
D. Carrington, Jr., “Animator.” 

Keith Company, Geo. B., Campello, 
Mass., Maurice F. Dalton, “Factory 

Kings Ap liance Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 
in: iance Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WM. Leonard, “The Holder.” 

Kingston Gas & Electric Co., Kingston, 
— tt. Jasperson,  “‘Central 
Hudson Bulletin.” : 

Kraft & Rros. Co., J. L., Chicago, 
Ill., John H. Platt, ‘‘Cheesekraft.” 

La Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, I, James E. Foster, “La Salle 


Folks. 
tapers Clothing Co., LaCrosse, Wis., 
“ 'e ” 


Leader Iron Works, Decatur, IIl., 
“Tank Topics.” 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, IIl., 
“The Pyramid,” “Libby’s Bulletin.” 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Norannette Shreve, 
“Life with the Lincoln.” 

Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Menominee, 
Mich, W. F. Doyle, “The Lloyd 
Shop News.” 

Loose Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., D. C. Lawton, “The Sunshine 
News.” 

Louisiana Oil. Refining Corp., Shreve- 
ort, La., J. D. Flynn, “The Loreco 
iamond.” 

McCloud River Lumber Co., The, Mc- 
Cloud, Calif., “Shevlin Equalizer.” 
Manheim _ & Mazor, Oakland, Calif., 
Miss Hortense Clark. “The Aston- 

isher.” 

Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, IIl., ““The 
Circle.” p 

Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Mer- 
rill J. Campbell, “Co-operator.” 

Martin-Parry Corp., York, Pa., Henry 
B. Lint, “The Tale Gate.” 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md., 
Harry A. Warner, “Home Office 
Folks.” 

Massachusetts Lighting Companies, 
Boston, Mass., Arthur D. Groce, “Ser- 
vice Talks.” 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., The, 
Saltville, Va., C. H. Whiteman, 
“The Alkalite.” 

Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Minne- 
apolis, _Minn., Brockman, 
“Good Fortune.” 

Mslasiogl Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., ale Graham, “Valley Trust 
Magazine.” 

Morris Plan Co., The, New York City, 
Mrs. Porter Elizabeth Ritchey, “The 

“ ——, C 
ossberg Co., Frank, Attleboro, Mass., 
“Wrenchsmith.” 

Mueller Mfg. Co. Ltd., H., Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada, J. R. Wightman, “The 
Mueller Bronzecrafter.” 

National Biscuit Co., New York City, 

Charles L. Holt, “The N. B. C.” 
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National Sales Agency, Wheeling, W. 
a., Ray B. Goetze, “The N. S. A. 
100% Club Bulletin.” 

New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans, La., Frank Lund, “Broad- 
caster.” 

New World Life Insurance Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., John W. Cadigan, 
“The Neworlder.” 

New York Edison ‘Company, The, New 
York City, Robert Gale, “The 
Edison.” 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass., 
Francis J. Weller, “Old Colony 
-News-Letter.” 

Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., 
Geo. Barlow, “Oldsmaker.” 

Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., . Seattle, 
Wash., Mrs. Grace B. Jeffery, “‘The 
Swas Tika.” 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Eugene G. McCann, 
“News.” 

Pacific Mill, Columbia, S. C., Mrs. M. 
O. J. Kreps, “The Spinner.” 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., I. D. Moore, 
“The Pacific Mutual News.” 

Palmer Gas Co., Palmer, Mass., Ar- 
thur D. Grose, “Service Talks.” 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phila- 
pa Pa., C. H. Frey, “‘Comrade- 
ship.” 

Penney Co.. J. C., New York City, Dr. 
Thomas Tapper, “The Dynamo.” 

Pennsylvania R. R. System, Philadel- 
om Pa., Walten M. Wentz, “The 

ennsylvania News.” 

People’s State Bank, Detroit, Mich., 
Alex. W. Mercer, “Happenings.” 

Peoria Life Insurance Co., Peoria, [ll., 
F. J. Bohl, “Tower Flashes.” 

Pierce Co., S. S., Boston, Mass., 
Henry J. Magrure, “The S. S. P. 
Letter.” 

Piggly Wiggly Corp., Memphis, Tenn., 
a C. Burch, “The Turnstile.” 

Plaut & Co., L. S., Newark, N. J., 
Phyllis Markey Beveridge, ‘Honey 
Comb Briefs.” 

Poole Bros., Chicago, Ill., A. M. Fin- 
nell, “M. Quad.” 

Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Oreg., Geo. L. Myers, “Basco Bulle- 
tin.” 

Postum Cereal Co., Inc., New York 
City, J. S. Wooters, ““Wellville Post.” 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
H. Eichhammer, “Moonbeams.” 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., Harlow C. Clark, 
“Public Service News.” 

Purox Company, Denver, Colo., Joseph 
Cromwell Sampson, “Torch Talk.” 
Rand-Kardex Bureau, North _Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., Japha, “Kardex 

Service.” 

Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Canada, Pp. Downman, “The 
Royal Bank Magazine.” 

St. Joseph Gas Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Roy Honk, “The Illuminator.” 

St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
“Rylite News.” 

St. Paul Gas Light Co. St. Paul, 
Minn., “Current-Gas.” 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 
City, Mariana Seaman, “Seaboard 
Bank News.” 
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Shelby’s Limited, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, “Four Excellence.” 

Silverwoods, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
G. E. Nagel, “Our Public Relations.” 

Southern Public Utilities (Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., John Paul Lucas, ‘‘South- 
-ern Public Utilities Magazine.” 

Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New York 
City, Leonard B. Patten, “The 
Sperry rvice.” 

Sprague Elec. Works of the General 
Elec. Co., Bloomfield, N. J., Samuel 
H. Libby, “The Link.” 

Standard Accident Insurance Co., De- 
troit, Mich., “The Inner Cog.” 

Stanley Motor Carriage Co., Newton, 

ass., “The Steam Car.” 

State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., 
Arthur L. Bowen, “News Bulletin.” 

Tailor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘The 
Tailorite.” 

Tapley Co., J. F., Long Island City, 
N. Y., G. A. Chidsey, “On Tap.” 
Tennessee Furniture Corp., hatta- 
nooga, Tenn., James M. Alexander, 

“Timber Lines.” 


Tinney & Co., Charles H., Boston, 
Mass., J. M. Gibson, “Tenney Ser- 
vice.” 


Truckee River Power Co., Reno, Nev., 
“Truckee River Power Company 
Bulletin.” 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
“Truscon Diamond.” 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, 
Hopewell, Va., Lloyd Kitchel, “Spin- 
nerette.”’ 

Turner Construction Co., New York 
City, P. A. Phillips, “Turner Con- 
structor.” 

_ Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., 
Wayne W. Putnam, “The Trustee.” 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America, 
New York City, ““The United Shield.” 

Utah Gas & Coke Co., Salt Lake City, 
nag LeRoy D. Simmons, “Tid- 

its.”” 

Vacuum Oil Company, New York City, 
E. M. Applegit, “Vacuum Oil News.” 

Vancouver Sun Carrier-Salesmen, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, H. F. Gates, 
“The Hustler.” 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
“The Wachovia.” 

Waldorf System, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
Miss Persis M. Pottinger, “Waldorf 

indow.” 

Wallach Bros., New York City, Conrad 
J. Renner, “Wallach Trumpeter.” 

Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 
“Minutes.” 

West Coast Life Insurance Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., P. Robinson, 
“The Pioneer.” 

Wetherby-Keyster Shoe Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., Mrs. Robert Lewis. 
“Foot Prints.” ; 

Wieboldt & Co., W. A., Chicago, IIl., 
O. W. Holmes, “The Wieboldt C. A. 
News.” J 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New York City, R. L. Disbrow, “The 
Take-Up.” ae 

Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., ‘‘Get-Together News.” 





Kendall B. McClure, formerly with 
the Fisher-Brown lao pe ong, * Agency, 
St. Louis, has joined the Hope-Mills 


Advertising Agency, Dallas, Tex. 
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Camp Fire Girls Write 
Advertising Copy 


About fifteen Camp Fire Girls, of 
San Francisco, were detailed to as many 
stores during a recent “Gas Appliance 
Week” and prepared copy for adver. 
tisements on the use and advantages of 
gas appliances. The text of a news. 
paper advertisement, under the headi 
“From Campfire to the Gas Range 9 
1926” for one dealer was as follows: 
“When vacation comes few things are 
as popular as camping. However, 
when we return from the creek with 
water for coffee to find our bacon 
burned beyond redemption, some of gs 
turn more and more persistently toward 
thoughts of the shining ‘Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range at home. We think of its 
white enameled cleanliness, of the auto- 
matic heat control, of its patented oven 
which distributes the heat so evenly that 
every inch of the oven can be utilized 
with equally perfect results.” Just be 
neath the heading was the acknowledg. 
ment, “By Miss Ruth Elkus, Wood 
Gatherer of the Kleka Tasmi Campfire, 
Camp Fire Girls.” 





To Publish New Sunday 
Newspaper at New York 


A new Sunday newspaper, the Eve- 
ning Inquirer, will shortly be published 
at New York. William Griffin, formerly 
advertising manager of the New Yi 
Graphic, and a former vice-president of 
the American Press Association, will be 
publisher. 





New Accounts for Chicago 


Agency 
The Kinite Corporation, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of alloys, and the Baur 
Lock Company, Chicago, Baur automo- 
bile locks, have placed their advertisi 
accounts with George J. Kirkgasser 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 





J. B. Powers to Represent 
South American Paper 


Joshua B. Powers has been appointed 
yee ma | representative for North 
America by La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 
He was formerly assistant manager for 
the United Press in South America. 





“Time” Appoints Fuller & 
Smith 
Time, Cleveland, has appointed Ful- 
ler & Smith, advertising agency, al 
of Cleveland, to direct its advertising 
account. 





Benjamin S. Pouzzner Dead 


Benjamin S. Pouzzner, publisher of 
the Lawrence, Mass., Telegram and the 
Lowell, Mass., Sunday Telegram, died 
at Boston on May 9. He was forty: 
two years old. 
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yer QRS LES Bi Soa ase 
Hae An Appreciation | 
it | “Town & CouNTRY is preeminently well edited for 1 
. people of culture and refinement. It has a happy 5 
‘> combination of outdoor events, society happenings A 
oo eg and world wide incidents that are of interest to all well ted 
is informed people. These features all tend to give Town : 
Bs & CouNTRY a welcome and abiding place in the best ab 
i} homes and this makes it a valuable medium for adver- Mae 
hs tisers. It carries with it the intimate psychological 43 
4 effect that is to be found only among close friends; I E 
E mean in the same manner that an intimate friend’s e 
b3 i 


recommendation goes much farther with one than that 
of a passing acquaintance.” 


Town 6 Country 


Established 1846 re a 
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Submerging the Product in the 
Sentimental Appeal 


Hendryx, Manufacturer of Bird Cages, Advertises Desirability of Birds 
as Pets in Order to Sell Bird Cages 


ENTIMENT is a_ powerful 

stimultor of human action and 
for this reason advertisers are con- 
stantly trying to put it to work. 
It is often done with success, 
though the tendency to overdo it, 
as revealed in many campaigns, 
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such as an automobile, a saw, a 
machine tool, silk underwear, 
house paint or face powder, and 
then he must have sense enough to 
know where to stop to avoid be- 
coming mawkish or maudlin. It 
is possible to make use of the 
sentimental appeal in 
the advertising of an 
industrial product, 
just as appropriately 
as sentiment .may be 
used with a perfume, 
only the two kinds of 
sentiment would nat- 
urally be as different 
as the two products. 
And without restraint, 
both would fall short 
of greatest effective- 
ness. 

The current adver- 
tising of “Hendryx’” 
Bird Cages furnishes 
an interesting exam- 
ple of the use of sen- 
timent in an advertis- 
ing campaign. The 
example is quite un- 
usual for two reasons: 
First, because of the 
way in which the 
sentimental appeal is 
employed, and second, 
because it is used to 
advertise the desir- 





ability of canary birds 


TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS ARE INTERESTINGLY COMBINED aS pets in order to 


TO CARRY OUT THE APPEAL TO SENTIMENT 


may make the effective use of it in 
the future more and more difficult. 
There seems to be a tendency on 
the part of many advertisers to 
think that if a little sentiment in 
copy is a good thing, more of it 
will be better. The most effective 
use of sentiment in advertising 
requires something more than 
average discrimination—a sense of 
choice as well as a sense of re- 
straint. In other words, an adver- 
tiser must know the kind of senti- 
ment that attaches to a product, 


176 


extend the market for 
bird cages, whereas 
the company does not sell birds. 
The fact that many of the retail- 
ers who sell cages also sell birds 
is interesting, but for another 
reason which will be referred to 
later. 

The Andrew B. Hendryx Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., was ¢s- 
tablished in 1869 by Andrew B. 
Hendryx, father of the present 
president, N. W. Hendryx. The 
business began in a very small 
way and has expanded year by 
year from local to national pro- 
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Otp Counci, TrEE BonpD 


Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN Bond Check the Hames RESOLUTE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of 
for testing purposes 


Success Bond 


wre a proud record of accom- 
plishment in the service of business, 
SUCCESS BOND commands respect and 
confidence. 


Some of the greatest insurance compa- 
nies employ it for policies, possibly the 
highest tribute that can be paid to a 
bond paper. SUCCESS BOND isa crisp, 
crackly, cockle-finished sheet suggest- 
ing quality in every fibre, but in no sense 
suggestive of the moderate price at 
which it is available. Try it! 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisco nsin Wisdom Bonxp 


GLACIER BoNnD 


NEPNAH BOND PRESTIGE LEDGER 





Neenah bonds and ledgers 
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& 
In eth at mane Diesiion of Oakland 
and the Eastbay Trading Area 
there are— 

1055 Manufacturing Plants— 

with an Annual Payroll 
of $57,374,163.00— 

with a Yearly Output Valuation 
of $337,909,692.00— 

with a Total Investment Valuation 
of $111,714,914.00— 

and Employing 42,190 People— 


This Area is Consistently Acquiring 
More Factories and Gaining Prestige as 
“The Industrial Capital of the West” 








_ ONE OF THE WEST'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


Oakland’s oaly locally owned and locally controlled daily. 


National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE AND CRESMER CO. 
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portions. Advertising has been 
ysed at various times throughout 
the company’s history in trade 
publications to reach dealers. Na- 
tional advertising to the consumer 
was undertaken first in 1925. 
Whatever advertising the com- 

y has done until the present 
year, featured the product and re- 
ferred the reader to the local 
dealer. The advertising policy 
for 1926 represents a complete de- 
parture from the policy which has 
been heretofore followed, for the 
reasons already mentioned, namely, 
it sells the desirability of canary 
birds as pets and it does it by an 
appeal to sentiment worked out in 
the form of a copy story in a very 
unusual way; and then, as “part 
two” of the story, it presents 
“Hendryx” Bird Cages as the 
best way to provide a home for 
“the little feathered guest.” 

The campaign for 1926 consists 
of full-page and half-page space 
in a weekly periodical of general 
circulation. The first advertise- 
ment appeared on February 20. 
A full page was used, the text 
running in four columns, under 
the following caption, “Their 
Favorite Guest Wore Feathers,” 
and a large-size illustration of 
Mr. and Mrs. Youngpeople and 
their three-year-old, all delightedly 
watching the canary in its hand- 
some cage. The copy tells a story 
with a lot of human interest: 
When Bruce and Nancy were mar- 


tied they agreed upon one thing. f 
“Guests will always be welcome in 


our house,” they said. a 
“Especially anyone who is_ lonely 
needs cheering up,” suggested 


ma: 
_ “We'll show them what a real home 
is like,” boasted Bruce. 

“A place where there is always joy, 
and peace, and harmony,” added 
Nancy, as though she were making up 
a titual for their life together. At 

there was more than enough love 
and happiness to share with all their 


Then dark days came. : 
Bruce had trouble in his business. 
A great sorrow muted the laughter in 
iery's voice. : 

y the little house remembered its 
Promise of hospitality when Nancy was 
a bride, and faithfully flung wide its 
rs in welcome to its guests. Ad- 
Mmiting voices still exclaimed about its 
beauty, its charm. Yet an intangible 
something had gone out of it—some- 
ag, too rarely found in this troubled 
Wor! 
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One day an old friend came to Nancy. 
“I wish you would entertain a little 
guest of mine while I go away on 
a long journey,” she said. “You'll find 
him the least trouble of any guest 
you’ve ever had, and in return for 
his care he’ll teach you how to be 
happy again.” 


THE FEATHERED GUEST ARRIVES 


Never did a guest exert himself so 
to please. He sang an anthem of 
praise over his simple fare of seeds, 
and went into an ectasy of joy over 
a sunbeam. 

“You are a Gay Pretender,’’ Nancy 
told him one day. “No one could 
really be so happy as you think you 
are!” But before long she was sing- 
ing with him as she went about her 
work and the little house began to 
feel quite gay again. 

In the evenings Bruce forgot to 
worry about stocks and bonds and 
notes at the bank while he_ whistled 
and played with his little Feathered 
Guest. So old Dame Fortune, seeing 
him so hopeful and courageous, began 
to smile on him again. 

“You’ve brought us luck,” said 
Bruce, “and you certainly are the most 
welcome guest we’ve ever had.” 

But the little bird liked the words 
of his hostess best. 

“You’ve taught us how to be 
nee, and happy, and content,”’ she 
said. 

For that was exactly what he had 
tried to do, and what any feathered 
guest will try to do for you if you 
will invite one into your home. 


HOUSE YOUR FEATHERED GUESTS IN A 
HENDRYX BIRD HOME 


For more than half a century The 
Andrew B. Hendryx Company have 
built the finest and best homes for 
these little feathered guests. They have 
created a variety of smartly decorative 
designs to suit every individual taste, 
every type of home. 


A HENDRYX BIRD HOME ADDS A SMART 
DECORATIVE COLOR NOTE 


Color plays an important role in the 
newest bird home, just as it does in 
our own homes. for the Feathered 
Aristocrat there are lovely Pyralin 
homes in green and ivory, or orange 
and black for the sun room; in smart 
black and white effects or delicate pastel 
tints for formal rooms. 

For bird guests of simpler tastes 
there are the beautiful new Duco fin- 
ished homes in equally attractive colors 
and quite inexpensive. . 

Just be sure the name Hendryx ap 
pears on the bird home you buy. It 
assures you that you are getting the 
best from the standpoint of bird com- 
fort, bird health, and decorative de- 
sien. They are priced from $2 to 
$150—stands from $2.50 to $25. 


Three-quarters of the text is 
taken up with the story of Bruce 
and Nancy which. has nothing 
whatever to do with bird cages and 
all to do with the pleasure which 
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a canary can bring into a home. 
The last quarter of the text tells 
about Hendryx bird cages. 

All of the advertisements in the 
series contain a direct-mail tie-up 
with company headquarters at 
New Haven. All of them contain 
in addition an indirect tie-up for 
local dealers. Some of the others 
contain a direct local tie-up. For 
example, the mail tie-up consists 
of the line, directly under the sig- 
nature of each advertisement: 
“Write to the Andrew B. Hendryx 
Company, New Haven, Conn., for 
a complimentary copy of the in- 
teresting booklet, ‘The Feathered 
Philosopher,’ and what he taught 
about life, cheerfulness, human 
happiness and love.” The booklet 
offered is an envelope-size twenty- 
four page brochure containing a 
complete short story of how a 
canary changed the lives and 
destinies of four people. 

The indirect tie-up for local 
dealers, which is a feature of 
every advertisement, is a paragraph 
which follows in each case the 
regular text under a_ heading, 
reading, “In the Bird Store.” An 
illustration, column-width, of two 
canaries facing each other as 
though chatting together, appears 
just over the caption. The text 
beneath the caption is different in 
each advertisement. One reads: 
“I’m so disappointed,’ the Littlest 
Bird confided to the Wise Old 
Bird. ‘That nice old man was go- 
ing to take me home for his wife 
because she loves birds so much. 
But she would not let him because 
she said she would always feel 
that I was a prisoner. And she 
couldn’t bear to see me living in a 
cage.’ ‘Doesn’t she know that we 
like our homes as much as she 
does her house? If she bought 
you a Hendryx home, you would 
be happier than any wild bird 
could be,’ said the Wise Old Bird.” 

The direct dealer tie-up, which 
does not appear in every advertise- 
ment, reads, to quote from one: 


You can buy a Hendryx Bird Home 
anywhere. p 

Almost all bird stores, house furnish- 
ing, hardware or department_ stores, 
seed stores and florists sell Hendryx 
bird homes. Look for the name Hen- 
dryx on the bird komes you buy. For 
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more than half a century it hasbeen 
the stamp that has distinguished the 
best bird homes. They are priced from 
$2 to $150, stands from $2.50 to $25, 


Each succeeding advertisement 
in the series tells its own story— 
that is, the others are not continua- 
tions of the first one about Bruce 
and Nancy. There is one which 
appeared on March 27, entitled, 
“For Easter Give a Living Bird— 
the oldest symbol of immortality. 
The ideal Easter gift for a little 
child.” This advertisement was 
topped with an illustration of a 
window corner in which a four- 
or five-year-old boy sat watching 
a canary in its cage. The text 
enlarged upon the thought con- 
tained in the caption. 

A third tells the story of howa 
canary can cheer up a home for 
the lonesome man coming home 
alone at night. A fourth is an- 
other marital drama, with the bird 
bringing reconcilement before the 
ship of matrimony hit the rocks. 
A fifth is a hostess’ experience at 
entertaining and her, wish that 
“guests might have wings” and 
then the arrival of a guest that 
did have wings. 


BIRDS IN BARBER SHOPS 


The company has_ something 
like 7,500 retail outlets, made up 
of department stores, hardware 
stores, furniture stores, _ bird 
stores, pet shops, florists, and an 
occasional barber shop. Sales 
agents are located in eight cities 
besides New Haven dividing the 
country into nine sales districts. 

Judging by the number of mail 
inquiries for the booklet, “The 
Feathered Philosopher,” as far as 
the campaign has gone, the use of 
the sentimental appeal in this 
year’s advertising has been very 
successful. The success of the 
campaign with the dealers is as- 
sured, inasmuch as such a large 
percentage of the company’s deal- 
ers sell birds and supplies in addi- 
tion to cages and stands. ; 

The latter angle of the campaign 
is one of its most interesting 
sides, and demonstrates once more 
that it pays to devote part of the 
advertising story to. selling the 
idea for which the product stands. 
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The New York Times Leads 
in Circulation Gains 


THE NET PAID CIRCULATION of The 
New York Times, average daily and Sunday, for 
the six months ended March 31, 1926, as reported 
to the Post Office Department was 392,695. The 
gain of 10,690 over the total of the preceding six 
months was the greatest gain made in that period by 
any standard size New York morning newspaper. 





Six months ended Six months ended 
MARCH 31,1926 SEPT. 30,1925 GAIN LOSS 


Tue New York TIMES 

392,695 382,005 10,690 
New York American 

347;771 362,862 15,091 
The World 329,860 342,928 13,068 
New York Herald Tribune 

294,327 287,386 6,941 





The advertising rates of The attention of this 
all these newspapers are great number of readers of 
fully justified by their cir- The Times, representing 
culations; but The Times tens of thousands of the 
is the only single medium best families— discriminat- 
in which the advertiser can ing, able to buy—can be 
reach the largest number attracted to the advertiser’s 
of intelligent, substantial message through no other 
readers in New York. newspaper. 


No newspaper in the In four months of this 
world, appealing in its year The New York Times 
character, content and published 10,040,464 agate 
make-up solely to thought- lines of advertising, a gain 
ful readers having an in- of 987,768 lines over the 
terest in the world’s news, volume printed in the cor- 
ever had anything ap- responding period of 1925 
proaching so large a circu- and an excess over the sec- 
lation, or enjoyed so large ond New York newspaper 
a following. of 3,718,306 lines. 
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Planning 
for July and August 
Drives 


Telegram 
Tue Hoover Company 
Canton, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please forward us references on sum- 
mer sales campaign similar Gulbransen 
story April 22 issue. 

Tue Hoover Company. 


HE above telegram from The 

Hoover Company adds increas- 
ing evidence, also indicated by 
many similar requests received 
during the last few weeks, that 
live manufacturers in many lines 
of business are making plans now 
for July and August drives. 

By adapting proved ideas from 
the files of Printers’ INK to their 
own peculiar problems, scores of 
manufacturers are using one of 
the “secrets” of America’s pros- 
perity as reported recently to an 
association of British manufac- 
turers by two Britis engineers. 

The machinery maker realizes 
that he can learn something about 
increasing sales in July from what 
a macaroni manufacturer did last 
August. 

The ancient policy of secretive- 
ness has been supplanted by a 
willingness to exchange fact infor- 
mation to the end that business 
may be stabilized and wages and 
earnings remain high, so that ex- 
pensive and wasteful valleys in 
sales charts may be raised to 
higher levels. Customers eat, 
sleep, ride afield and buy in sum- 
mer as well as winter. June, July 
and August are not months of re- 
pose in green meadows. 

Every manufacturer who will 
consider how his own needs for 
many new things increase as warm 
weather comes, will consider how 
to analyze his markets more care- 
fully, how to put on drives, con- 
tests and use new ideas to sell, in- 
stead of drawing in his advertising 
horns as a notice to the whole 
organization to take it easy. 

For the benefit of all manufac- 
turers who, like The Hoover Com- 
pany, are going to sell instead of 
rest during the dog days ahead, 
there is offered herewith a list of 
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articles which contain ideas op 
many phases of summer selling— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


This Contest Stimulated Summer Sales, 
May 6, 1926, page 25. 

_ Turning the Summer Slump into the 
Summer Spurt: Apr. 22, 1926, page 25, 

Would You Shut Up Shop for Three 
Months? Apr. 22, 1926, page 221, 

Advertising Can Sell Coal During the 
Dog Days. Oct. 8, 1925, page 57, 

Goblins Won’t Get You If You Veo. 
ture to Sell in Summer. June 25, 1925 
page 41. - 

Easy Payment as Summer Slump Anti. 
dote. July 10, 1924, page 138. 

No Hot Air for Salesmen in Summer. 
(Great care must be exercised in stimy. 
lating salesmen during summer months), 
June 5, 1924, page 174. 

. How_Your Sales Managers Can Fill 
in the Valleys of July and August. May 
15, 1924, page 3. , 

Advertising Works Hard During Vaca. 
tion Days. Aug. 9, 1923, page 170, 

Summer Demand for Grapefruit Cre. 
ated by Sealdsweet Advertising. July 19, 
1923, page 10. 

New Containers to Increase Summer 
Sales. July 12, 1923, page 167. 

How — Seventy-three Manufacturers 
Are Fighting the Summer Slump. June 
14, 1923, page 3. 

A Sales Contest to Make Mid Sum- 
mer a Time of Prosperous Selling. June 
15, 1922, page 49. 

Candy Manufacturer Samples His 
Product among Brides. (How Johnston's 
of Milwaukee is taking the slump out 
of summer candy sales). June 8, 1922, 
page 25. 

Selling in the Dog Days. June 1, 
1922, page 101. 

Ideas That Helped This Industry Kill 
Its Summer Slump. June 1, 1922, page 


161. 

Wilted Collar Selling. (How manu 
facturers are planning to prevent the 
summer slump). May 25, 1922, page 3. 

How Industry Can Avoid Summer 
Depression. May 18, 1922, page 8. 

How Foulds Is Taking Macaroni Out 
of Summer Slump Class. Aug. 9, 1923, 
page 17. 

How Durham-Duplex Made August 
4 Biggest Month. Sept. 22, 1921, page 


Dealer Advertising to Bridge the Sum- 
mer Valley. (How the Winchester Re 
peating Arms Co. is helping its stock 
holding agents make summer sales). 
June 23, 1921, page 41. 


Union Carbide Quarterly 
Income Gains 
The Union Carbide & Carbon Cor 
poration, New York, reports a net in 
come of $5,781,995 for the first quar- 
ter of this year, against $4,262,251 for 
the same period in 1925. 


Edward Carlin, at one time with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, has be 


come associated with Alfred W. Mec 


Cann, pure food authority. 
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Things about ourselves 
—said by others 


et... I am attaching original letter 
commenting on the text of one of 
our advertisements . . . it is grati- 
fying to receive such a letter and 
I know that you will get just as 
much “kick” out of it as I have 
. » «More power to your associ- 
ates in the F. J. Ross Company. % 


—from our Red Letter Book 


New York 
eAdvertisi ng : == 
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THE RECORDER 


Penetrates 
The Best 
Stores 


@ There are 15,000 High-Rated 
Shoe Merchants in the United 
States. 


@ The Boot and Shoe Recorder 
is read by 78.3% of them, each 
week. 


@ In quality its circulation is 
the highest. 


q In quantity its circulation is 
also the highest. 


BOOTanudSHOE 


RECORDER 


The Point of Penetration to the 
Shoe Market 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 








Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


New York 
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Philadelphia 
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What’s Wrong with Advertising 
Menr 


Some Pointed Remarks by a Banker Who Is Also an Advertising Man 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, National Shawmut Bank, Boston, and Director, Financial 
Advertisers Association 


I WISH to indulge the rather or- 

dinary stunt of reviewing a 
few fundamentals, which are fa- 
miliar to you all but which in the 
stress of our daily routine are 
often forgotten. 

First among these is co-opera- 
tion—one of the finest, strongest 
and most helpful words in the 
English language. One day, some 
direct-mail enthusiast takes a fling 
at a newspaper and intimates that 
the life of this invaluable and in- 
fluential advertising medium should 
be speedily terminated. 

A little later, an ardent news- 
paper booster appears on the scene 
and proceeds to tell us that direct 
advertising, with its tremendous 
pulling power, has no place in the 
scheme of things so long as a man 
can buy space in a newspaper. 

Next, the magazine man, with 
all of his commendable arguments, 
which deserve careful recognition, 
bobs up serenely and gives us to 
understand that the promised land 
can only be reached through an 
exclusive association with his par- 
ticular medium. 

Why these illustrations, which 
are typical of what is going on 
every day? Simply to suggest that 
we are too far apart for our own 
good. We have unconsciously or 
otherwise developed so much self- 
ishness and egotism as to make it 
impossible for us to recognize the 
respective merits of different forms 
of advertising or the true value of 
a well-rounded program. Indeed, 
I am strongly of the opinion that 
we have wandered so far afield in 
our endeavors to boost our own 
proposition that in many cases we 
have failed to do very much of a 
constructive nature either for our 
own business or our clients. And 


Portion of an address delivered before 
the Chicago Advertising Council. 





worst of all, we have retarded the 
progress of advertising as a whole 
and have also denied ourselves the 
joy and the satisfaction that may 
be derived from an ever-increasing 
number of permanent and profit- 
able customers when rightly helped 
in achieving their ambitions. 

In view of what exists, I feel 
justified in making an earnest plea 
for more real co-operation between 
all kinds of organizations engaged 
either directly or otherwise in ad- 
vancing any forms of advertising. 

True, such a program may make 
it necessary for some or all of you 
to modify some of your positive 
convictions and to apply the soft 
pedal to a few radical opinions. 
It may also cause you to give up 
at least one or two of your pet 
hobbies. But why worry about 
that, provided your sacrifice con- 
tributes to more and better busi- 
ness and a larger and more secure 
place for one or more forms of 
advertising ? 

Personally, I am inclined to the 
opinion that many people look 
upon advertising men as being 
about the most bumptious crowd 
to be found anywhere in the uni- 
verse. And in many instances their 
opinion, which you will probably 
say is dead wrong, is really entitled 
to a prize for its accuracy. 

Usually, when I marshal enough 
nerve to criticize a piece of copy 
or a layout prepared by some man 
who poses as an expert in the 
technique of advertising, I invoke 
enough pity or anger to keep me 
in a mood of absolute silence, so 
far as copy criticism is concerned, 
for several weeks thereafter. Per- 
haps some of you are willing to 
admit, either privately or other- 
wise, that you have had a similar 
experience. Perhaps, in some cases, 
the man with whom you have 
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argued has paraded what he thought 
was such a wonderful display of 
knowledge as to make you believe, 
while in a more or less dazed con- 
dition, that there could be only one 
way for wording a certain proposi- 
tion in order to make it effective. 

Well, as I think of all the pre- 
cious moments that advertising 
men waste in useless conferences 
discussing tweedle-dee and tweedle- 
dum, I am reminded of the widely 
advertised differences of no great 
import between the Modernists 
and Fundamentalists. Religion is 
not going to lose its power for 
transforming the lives of men and 
women just because some take the 
Bible literally while others do not. 
There seems to be an influential 
place for both kinds of believers 
in the scheme of civilization. 
There seems to be a variety of 
good ways for doing the same 
thing. 

So when all is said and done, I 
submit that we would make more 
and better progress in our chosen 
profession if we were to spend 
more time developing the individ- 
uality of those under our direction 
instead of insisting, through the aid 
of red ink and blue pencil, that 
there is no way but our way. 
What difference does it make who 
tells the story so long as it has 
been told truthfully, fully, inter- 
estingly, logically, concisely and in 
accordance with house policy? 

The place we make either for 
the advertising of the future or 
for ourselves as advertising men 
will not depend upon personal 
cocksureness, but rather upon a 
determined willingness to see and 
analyze things from a variety of 
angles. We must keep our hearts 
and minds in harmony with chang- 
ing conditions and be willing at 
all times to toss old ideas and 
plans into the discard, provided a 
thorough study shows the advisa- 
bility of adjusting ourselves to 
something entirely different. 





H. H. Simmons with Russell 
T. Gray 


H. H. Simmons, formerly with the 
Advertisers’ Individual Service, Chicago, 
has joined Russell T. Gray, advertising 
agency, also of Chicago. 
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A New 
Idea in Training Bud. 
ding Salesmen 





Boarp oF Epucation 
- Tue City or New Yorx 
Tue HicH Scoot or Commerce 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

At the High School of Commerce we 
have organized classes in the study of 
salesnianship. Our plan in these classes 
is to study the theory and principles of 
salesmanship, three days a week, For 
the balance of the week the students are 
given practical experience in selling 
various lines of goods in the Metropoli- 
tan district. These students average 
eighteen years of age. 

My purpose in writing this letter to 
you is to try to get in touch with certain 
manufacturers who have representatives 
in the Metropolitan district, who market 
their products either as a wholesaler or 
as a jobber, with the view of securing 
the right or privilege from them for our 
classes in salesmanship of selling their 
product in the form of missionary work. 

These students will be under the di- 
rection and control of an experienced 
teacher of salesmanship who will give 
them expert training and knowledge of 
methods of selling those lines of s 
which they endeavor to market. ey 
will be able to devote four or five after- 
noons during the week to actual can 
vassing in New York City. 

ese courses in salesmanship are 
unique in the public high school and are 
already showing practical results in the 
actual sale of products by the students 
and the increase in their efficiency as 
salesmen. 

Epwarp J. McNamara, 
Principal. 


S° far as our knowledge goes, 
this idea is quite original. It 
has its counterpart in advertising 
classes where students, on request, 
prepare advertisements and entire 
campaigns for manufacturers. 

Whether the idea is practical; 
whether it can be developed with 
mutual satisfaction and profit, is 
something we are not prepared to 
say. We do think it has possibili- 
ties and it does appear to warrant 
careful attention from sales and 
advertising instructors as well as 
from certain manufacturers— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





American Chain Net Income 
Gains 


The American Chain Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of 
Weed chains, reports a net income 0 
$2,401,377 for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. This compares with 
$1,753,765 for the previous year. 
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CIENTISTS today are seriously dis- 

cussing whether man in the next 
thousand years may not be obliterated 
from the world—by insects. The reason 
is their tremendous increase coupled 
with man’s elimination of their natural 
enemies. 

Fragile, destroyed by a blow, some of 
them living but a few short moments, 
insects as a group have a tenacious grip 
on life because of their prodigal repro- 
duction. Every egg an insect lays is as 
complete and perfect as Nature can 
make it. Each one has world-wide 
possibilities. An insect doesn’t seem 
to worry about waste circulation. 

The reproduction of business is largely 
influenced by advertising. The effec- 
tiveness of the individual units of that 
advertising is increased by painstaking 
care and excellence in such seemingly 

small details as—engravings. 


Gatchel & Manning, INc. 


C. A. Stinson, President 


Photo Engravers 


West Washington Square 62 230 South 7th St. 
TrHIT LABEL PALA 














Sales Control through Business 
Blocks 





Quotas Should Be Assessed on the Territory, Not the Man 


By C. P. 


kv sales manager has some 
method of keeping before him 
records which indicate the indi- 
vidual accomplishment of his men. 
Should these performance records 
be compared from one standard 
only, volume, or should more at- 
tention be paid to the varying 


possibilities of different  terri- 
tories? 
The whole qucta_ idea is 


predicated on the fact that sales 
opportunities are rarely, if ever, 
equal in any given areas. If 
salesman “A” produces sales to 
the value of $10,000 in a given 
period, and “B” $12,000 in the 
same time, “B’s” performance is 
20 per cent better than that of 
“A” only if their territories are 
exactly equal in opportunity. 

If an analysis were made and 
this were to indicate that a rea- 
sonable expectation, for good and 
sufficient reasons, in “A’s” terri- 
tory is $8,000 worth of sales for 
the period and in “B’s” territory, 
$12,500, it becomes evident that 
“A” has scored 125 per cent and 
B, 96 per cent, reversing the ver- 
dict, which now stands 29 per 
cent in favor of “A” and not 20 
per cent in favor of “B”—a dif- 
ference of 49 per cent as between 
pure volume and actual territory 
quota valuation as a basis of 
comparison. 

This article is not intended to 
describe ways and means of secur- 
ing and applying data on which 
to base a quota system. Suffice 
it to say that many firms and 


corporations have worked out 
quotas that have proved their 
value as measuring sticks, not 


only as to sales production, but 
also as to proper distribution of 
branches, agencies, stocks, adver- 
tising and man power. (L. D. H. 
Weld, manager of the commercial 


“The Red Barrel,” 
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Staubach 


research department of Swift & 
Company covered this phase of 
the subject in an article entitled: 
“How to Determine Sales Quo- 
tas,” which appeared in the April 
29 issue of Printers’ INK). 

We will assume that we have an 
established quota for the unit as 
a whole and that this has been 
properly apportioned among the 
geographical subdivisions, consist- 
ing of counties, cities and blocks. 

It is necessary to maintain in- 
formation on such subdivisions. 
It is not sufficient to break down 
the unit into the separate sales- 
men’s territories. These territories 
must be divided into their com- 
ponent parts, which can best be 
designated as business blocks. 

These blocks, in scattered terri- 
tory, may consist of entire coun- 
ties, but even in such cases it is 
advisable to consider the county 
seat as one block, combining the 
various smaller towns in_ the 
county into one or more blocks, 
to insure proper effort and results 
throughout the county, and not 
resting content with a good show- 
ing for the county that may have 
been secured in the county seat 
without ever going outside its 
paved streets. . 

In more congested territory, a 
block may be a single town, a 
combination of several neighbor- 
ing small towns or it may be just 
one of several business blocks or 
business “wards” into which a 
city is divided. 

Once a selling unit has been 
properly divided up into business 
blocks, small enough to prevent 
the necessity of future subdivi- 
sion, these blocks should remain 
unchanged as to designation and 
boundaries. Their sales valuation 
will, of course, change from year 
to year in pace with developments 
and results. 

Taking it as an axiom that all 
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DVERTISING managers 
who seek an advertising 
agency equipped to act as con- 
necting link between advertis- 
ing and sales departments will 
be interested in the service 


rendered by The Procter © 
74 Collier Company. 














__Ibe 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 
McMuttan St. at Reapinc Roap, CINcINNATI 

25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 
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selling units should be blocked, 
the next step is to assess, against 
each block, its proper share of the 
sales that are expected of the unit 
as a whole. 

Each block, having its assessed 
quota, the quota of each salesman 
is the total of the quotas of the 
various blocks that constitute his 
territory. 

Let me emphasize the important 
fact that quotas should be as- 
sessed on the territories, in this 
way and never on the man. Men 
and assignments change, but ter- 
ritory valuations remain fixed 
for given periods. 

In the question of salesman 
control, through quotas, perhaps 
the best way to briefly cover the 
ground is to state what the execu- 
tive can have before him, at all 
times, to indicate just what is go- 
ing on in his selling unit, com- 
prising, we will say, city as well 
as county territory. 


Unit Control 


Regarding the unit as a whole, 
I suggest the following data, 
brought up to date promptly at 
the end of each month except as 
to annual comparisons referred to. 


1. (a) Record of sales by 
years. (b) Graphic chart, pictur- 
ing the same information. 

2. (a) Record of annual in- 
crease as compared with company 
average. (b) Graphic chart. 

3. (a) Detailed data as to 
quantity and values of the product 
in use in each city, town, borough, 
village and hamlet, divided into 
main classifications of product. 
(b) Recapitulation of this infor- 
mation by blocks, and by coun- 
ties. This information is essen- 
tial as one of the factors in 
establishing and distributing quo- 
tas, except that if the product is 
one that is consumed, past sales, by 
localities, would take the place of 
this record of product in use. 

(a) Similar data regarding 
business enterprises in each city, 
town, etc., classified as to general 
groups, and these as to rating, 
giving each city, town, etc. a 
fixed valuation by use of a ratio 
applying to each group and rating. 
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This also is of value for quota 
distribution when summarized by 
blocks and counties. For some 
commodities, similar information 
as to extent and character of 
population, community, wealth, 
etc., are important. (b) Fixed 
quotas for the current year by 
counties, and these by blocks, with 
notation against each block of the 
name of the salesman whose ter- 
ritory includes the block. 

(a) Record of sales for the 
unit for each month and compari- 
son with the corresponding month 
for several years past, divided into 
product groups. (b) Similar rec- 
ord by months, except accumula- 
tive, for the year to date. 

. (a) Record of sales, by 
months, of the various product 
groups, and by each style manu- 
factured and sold. (b) The same 
information, accumulative. (c) 
Graphic chart showing percentage 
of quota secured of each product 
style. 

7. Consignment analysis, show- 
ing monthly, old balance, receipts, 
and deliveries by styles and new 
balance, this last being compared 
with ideal consignments plus 30 
day stock for transit allowance, 
giving a direct line on what addi- 
tional stock to order. The “ideal” 
stock may be modified from time 
to time by watching the sales by 
style record. 

(a) Collection condition 
monthly. Here we have a record 
showing percentage of over-due 
accounts on the ledger with com- 
parison, month to month, for the 
unit. (b) Record showing extent 
to which these accounts apply to 
the territory of each inspector or 
salesman. (c) A_ record by 
months, of each inspector and 
salesman and rank among the 
others. 

9. Service station cash collec- 
tions; each inspector receives 
credit for the percentage of his 
jobs that he collects in cash, ob- 
viating bookkeeping for customer 
and ourselves. j 

10. Monthly and accumulative 
statement of service station earn- 
ings and expenses, classified. | 

11. Monthly and accumulative 
statement of sales earnings and 
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Advertisers in the 


Prestige— Boston Evening 
utewes | Qranscript 


lafiecnee or 
| force de- 


nee feeen receive the invaluable benefit of 





& owe en an unsurpassed prestige earned 
or rom é 
character or by nearly 100 years of high 
reputation. journalistic excellence, straight 











Americanism, cleanness and 
reliability both in news and 
advertising. 





National Advertising Representatives 

















CHAS H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
— : 


Strong on Copy 


Our copy has won success for our clients—not upon 
freak ideas—not upon sensational art treatment—but upon 
the presentation of some distinctive selling point and the 
building up of the whole advertising story in a simple, 
forceful way that makes sales. 

Our business is to show concerns when to advertise— 
where to advertise—and by what methods. We cover the 
whole field of advertising effort. 


SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 
1463 Broadway at 42nd St., New York 


London: Premier House, Southampton Row, W.C. 
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Ask Us Anything You 
Want to Know About 
the College Market 


Thirteen years ago we 
recognized this 
fact about our business— 


one vital 


that to sell space success- 
fully in college publications 
we had to know all we pos- 
sibly could about the col- 
lege towns. 


We had to have an in- 
timate knowledge of the 
necessities, customs, oddi- 
ties and buying habits that 
enter into the commercial 
side of student life. 


We recognized that we 
represented a great buying 
power as well as a great 
many worth while mediums 


—tThe College Papers. 


During these 13 years 
we have never changed our 
viewpoint—our market has 
grown tremendously—but 
no greater or faster than 


our knowledge of it. 








Ask Us Anything 

You Want to Know 

About the College 
Market 








S, 


Established 1913 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
37 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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expenses for the unit, classified, 
_ All this information is of vital 
importance to the unit manager. 


County and Block Control 


1. (a) Set of county maps and 
index, showing each town in the 
county and its location geographi- 
cally and as to block. (b) Record 
of sales for the county by years 
and by months, single and ac- 
cumulative. 

2. (a) Sales by counties by 
months, single and accumulative, 
by product groups and record for 
past years for comparison. (b) 
Graphic charts, illustrating the 
same information. 

3. Record of quotas by product 
groups for the current year for 
the unit, by counties, and for each 
county, by blocks; with index 
showing salesman covering the 
various blocks. 

4. Sales by months for the unit, 
showing sales in each individual 
county and block, made up from 
monthly record of individual 
sales. 

5. Tabulation of blocks show- 
ing accumulative quotas by 
months and accumulative sales, 
with county totals, as to quotas 
and sales. 

6. Graphic charts, one for each 
county, showing percentage of 
year’s quota secured to date in 
each block; the blocks that are 
not up to quota stand out very 
plainly. 


Salesmen Control 


1. Monthly organization roster. 

2. Quotas for current year, for 
each territory, detailed by blocks 
and groups of products. 

3. Record of monthly sales, by 
salesmen and product group, with 
quota percentage. 

4. State of each  salesman’s 
drawing, miscellaneous and re- 
serve account, showing his finan- 
cial standing and total cash paid 
him for year, accumulative for 
income tax report. 

5. Copy of monthly report to 
salesmen, showing his record by 
blocks for the year to date as 
compared with quota, indicating 
blocks needing immediate atten- 
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6. Profit and loss record, by 
months and accumulative for 
each salesman’s territory, credit- 
ing earnings and charging direct 
expense and also charging, on a 
quota basis, all general items of 
overhead. 

All of these records can be kept 
in a single binder, properly in- 


dexed, forming a real “Book of 
Knowledge.” 

Other Controls 

These include a visible chart 


fixture with swinging leaves, 
showing among other items: 

1. Quotas, sales and percentages 
of the local and other units of 
corresponding size, monthly, ac- 
cumulative and relative rank. 

2. Monthly percentage as to 
collection condition of the unit 
compared with others in its group, 
throughout the county. 

3. Monthly record of collection 
condition in the territory of each 
inspector and salesman and rela- 
tive rank for single and accumu- 
lative month. 

4. Salesmen’s record by months, 
showing quotas, sales and _ per- 
centages, monthly and accumula- 


tive with relative rank (local 
figures, unofficial). 
Same information, official 


from company bulletin figures. 

6. Monthly record showing con- 
signment condition in each sales- 
man’s territory; as to extent and 
proper use of his consignment. 

7. Record of daily report co- 
operation as to regularity, extent, 
advertising requested and other 
details—using monthly totals and 
accumulation for the year to date. 

All these comprise fairly com- 
plete master records, consisting as 
they do, of objectives and accom- 
plishment in every detail. 

A general efficiency tabulation 
can also be made up each month 
and a copy issued to the salesmen, 
showing their relative rank in 
each of the material requirements, 
and not as to sales alone. 

These standings, cross totalled, 
the result is the relative all around 
standing of each man in the or- 
ganization, each month and for 
the year to date. 

The question naturally arises, 
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People al 
look at?” 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 

Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal 








If you have pride in 
your product & want 
it represented by the 
best in printed litera- 


ture, we should like 
to talk things over. 


Currier & Harrorp L“ 
Selective Advertising 
468 Fourth Ave. N.Y. Cal. 6076 
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LA PRENSA 
of 


BUENOS AIRES 


Announces 


THAT IT HAS APPOINTED 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive 
Advertising Representative 
for North America 


Mr. Powers for the past few 
years has been assistant 
manager for the UNITED 
PRESS in South America. 


Vanderbilt 


5943 250 Park Avenue 

















General Manager 
with an engineering training 


Having just finished a 
fine piece of work in re- 
organizing a manufactur- 
ing business, this man is 
open to a new engagement. 
A thorough grasp of finan- 
cial and management con- 
trol; a production engineer 
who can introduce mass 
principles, cut costs and 
speed fabrication. 


Any manufacturer who has 
production, management or finan- 
cial problems will be interested 
in talking with this man. He 
is of the new school, has vision 
and gets things done profitably. 

He has asked us to place this 
announcement for him. We will 
gladly arrange appointments. 


REIMERS & OSBORN, Inc. 
285 Madison Ave. New York 
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“How much work is entailed in 
starting and maintaining all these 
controls?” 

To lay them out originally, re- 
quires considerable thought and in- 
genuity. Once established, most 
of the forms have to be made up 
but once each year as to new 
quotas, their distribution, etc. But 
as to the monthly posting to them 
of figures easily available (be- 
cause necessary to the business 
any way) a day or two a month is 
ample to handle the whole job 
and this can be done by any in- 
structed clerk. 


Of course there is need of 
further control, by virtue of 
proper prospect records,  sales- 


men’s working files and daily re- 
ports. 

With proper control, we can 
have assurance of an_ operation 
that is at least intelligent, and 
management that can make plans 
and decisions based on accurate 
knowledge of accomplishment as 
compared with possibility. 

The records that have been 
mentioned provide proper bases 
for readjustments of territories as 
to assignment, location, size and 
boundaries, and can be used to 
support any action taken, to the 
satisfaction of any ‘authority or 
to anyone affected. 

With few exceptions, they need 
not be confidential and can there- 
fore be used to good advantage to 
keep salesmen informed, satisfied, 
inspired, and convinced that they 
are operating in no haphazard way 
but with control and helpful direc- 
tion of the highest order. 





F. S. Fenton, Jr., with Servel 
Corporation 


IF. S. Fenton, Jr., recently sales man- 
ager of the Wayne Tank and Pump 
(Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., has joined 


The Servel Corporation, New York, as 
national resale manager. He had been 
general sales manager of Coppes 


Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, Ind. 





W. A. Lux Buys Keedy Studios 


Harry W. Keedy, commercial photo 
grapher, has relinquished his interest im 
the Keedy Studios, Chicago, to William 


A. Lux, who has been associated with. 5 


him: for the last fifteen years. — The 
firm name has been changed to William 
A. Lux. 
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Between Snobbery and 
Hob-nobbery 


SNoBBERY is believing that only the lucky few are 
worth cultivating. 

Hob-nobbery is believing that every Tom is as good 
as Dick, and every Dick as good as Harry. 

: Both are wrong if you are trying fairly to find the 
national market for a good article of commerce. 

For such an article the potential market usually lies 
somewhere between one million and ten million homes. 
Among various possible indices of markets of that size, 
we have learned by eleven years experience to depend 
! upon the home telephone. The presence in a home of a 
telephone is the surest indication that that home has 
| contacts, broadened interests and a margin of income 
above bare necessities. 

For eleven years The Digest has constantly sent its 
circulars into these telephone homes. Thus it has in- 
creased its circulation to more than 1,400,000 copies per 
week. It can confidently say, from the facts on record, 
that the best market is the telephone market and that the 
: best million in this market is subscribing to The Digest. 
| This is an achievement unique in American publish- 
ing. It has created a medium which has mass circula- 
tion, large enough to serve any advertiser, and which 
also has selective circulation. It selects, not on the basis 
of wealth or aristocracy, but on the basis of alertness, 
because only the alert and the progressive find The 
Digest interesting. 

The Digest has picked out of each community in the 
land, and at each income level, the active, intelligent rul- 
ing minds—those whose judgment is valid and vocal— 
whose good-will and patronage is the most valuable 
thing any business can possess. 

Get Digest readers to buy your product—get them 
to buy it first and keep them buying it—and you'll sell 
not only to them but to the far greater number who 
follow where they lead. 


Thefiterary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: NEW YORK, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 
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U. S. Senate Would Encourage 
Broadcast Advertising 


No Censorship Is Apparently Possible if Dill Bill Becomes Law 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’: INK 
> broadcasting stations 
will be prevented from cen- 
soring talks or other features of 
programs if the Dill bill becomes 
a law. This bill was favorably 
reported to the Senate by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce by a unanimous vote of the 
committee on Thursday of last 
week. The provisions of the bill 
differ widely from those of the 
White bill, which has been passed 
by the House of Representatives, 
and they not only give great lati- 
tude to the broadcast advertiser 
but decidedly curtail the station’s 
control over programs. 

Undoubtedly the committee is 
much concerned over the political 
aspect of broadcasting, for one 
of the amendments to the White 
bill requires that if any licensee 
shall permit a broadcasting sta- 
tion to be used by a candidate for 
any public office, or for the dis- 
cussion of any question affecting 
the public, he shall make no dis- 
crimination as to the use of the 
broadcasting station, and that with 
respect to the matter broadcast the 
licensee shall be deemed a common 
carrier in interstate commerce. 
The amendment also specifically 
provides that the licensee shall 
have no power to censor the ma- 
terial broadcast except to prevent 
false, fraudulent, obscene, inde- 
cent, profane, libelous or slander- 
ous statements. 

This, of course, will make it im- 
possible for the broadcasting sta- 
tions to control direct broadcast 
advertising, if the bill becomes a 
law. And unless this phase of the 
subject is placed before Congress, 
the bill as it stands, or with slight 
modifications, is likely to be passed 
for the reason that the need of 


legislation to control radio is 
urgent. 
The White bill attempted to 


protect the public against deception 
and the palming off of advertising 


196 


under the guise of news, infor- 
mation or scientific talks, by re- 
quiring that all paid-for broadcast- 
ing be announced as such. In sub- 
stituting the Dill bill the Senate 
committee ignored this provision, 

It was brought out by Judge 
Davis of the Department of Com- 
merce during the hearings that 
radio sales last year amounted to 
at least $350,000,000, possibly more, 
on receiving sets only. The de- 
partment has no estimate regard- 
ing the cost of transmitting ap- 
paratus, but it has figured that 
there are about five million re- 
ceiving sets in the United States, 
and that more than 200,000 people 
are employed by the radio industry. 


RADIO'S ONLY MONETARY VALUE 


With Judge Davis as the wit- 
ness, the fact was established that 
the only known monetary value 
of radio broadcasting is its use as 
an advertising or publicity me- 
dium. In regard to this, Senator 
Gooding, a member of the com- 
mittee, said that after the Govern- 
ment had given a franchise, it 
becomes practically a monopoly of 
a certain wave length, and asked 
the witness if the price charged by 
the licensee for broadcasting should 
not be controlled. 

“I should say,’ Judge Davis 
answered, “that the time may 
come when the broadcasting sta- 
tions which are selling time, as I 
expressed it, may be considered as 
any other public utility and may 
be put on a public-utility basis.” 

In answer to a question by Sen- 
ator Howell regarding the present 


necessity for regulation, Judge 
Davis said: 
“The whole matter of selling 


time and charging for services at 
broadcasting stations has devel- 
oped within the last year—within 
the last eighteen months, anyway. 
We know very little about it yet. 
Nobody can tell how far it is 
going to go, or what is going to 
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ne big advertiser 


told us recently that the man who 
writes his copy had never crossed 
his threshold. This advertiser still 
believed “outside-viewpoint” more 
important than “inside knowledge” of 
his business. But guess-writing failed, 
as it always does. Now this advertiser’s 
sales messages are written by a man in 
close personal touch with his prob- 
lems, who knows what to write as well 
as how to write. 


e e e 
The Manternach Company 


believes that maximum results are only possible where 
the advertiser can be in day-to-day conference with 
the men who actually translate his sales messages into 
copy and illustration. This agency does not believe it 
possible for any of its personnel to know too much 
about the business of any of the clients it serves. 
Fortunately, the location of The Manternach Company 
in Hartford, Conn., places it in a peculiarly advanta- 
geous position to render this type of service to manu- 
facturers in central New England. 


e 8 
THE MANTERNACH CO. 
Advertising 
Hartford * Connecticut 


e 


After July 1, we will occupy new and enlarged quarters 
in the Manternach Building, 55 Allyn Street, Hartford. 
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A Sales Manager 
for Household Appliances 


In previous position, a connec- 
tion lasting over seven years, 
conducted a crew of canvassers 
from door to door in the South 
and Middle West. Led this group 
of fourteen experienced men in 
sales. Then was assigned as one 
of six to introduce the product 
to jobbers, gas companies and 
plumbers throughout the South, 
followed by a special assignment 
to sell the products to jobbers in 
New York and its trading terri- 
tory. On completion of this work 
was given title of special repre- 
sentative as a free lance travel- 
ing throughout the United States 
trying out sales plans on the 
“dog” as a preliminary to them 
being adopted for the national 
sales organization. Assisted in 
originating and installing sales 
system for directing, controlling 
and following up salesmen’s calls 
on the trade, managed branches, 
trained new salesmen, prepared 
sales plans for gas companies on 
all kinds of household appliances. 
Helped start a sales manual. 
Organized trade dinners given 
plumbers and architects. Have 
lectured on both engineering 
problems and sales methods. 

With this proven ability I can 
apply sound business judgment 
to selling problems and can be 
trusted to work out a safe and 
paying sales and sales promotion 
effort. I believe in original sales 
methods and the building of sales 
policies on solid facts. I am 
young enough (30 years) to put 
all the energy and enthusiasm of 
youth into a proposition. Old 
enough—experienced enough— 
to temper this energy and enthusi- 
asm with common sense business 
judgment. I am single—in per- 
fect health. Graduate of Waynes- 
burgh College A. B. 1918. 

I desire a connection involving 
responsibilities which will enable 
me to earn by performance the 
confidence of real executives. Ad- 


dress ‘‘K,’’ Box 179, Printers’ Ink. 
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be done with it; how extensively 
the stations are going into jt: 
what demand there is going to be 
for it, and, while I would not wam 
to say, I have a very strong opin. 
ion, and I have had a feeling that 
it might be well to let that de. 
velop for a while and see just 
what is necessary in a regulatory 
way; my thought being, as I ex- 
pressed it a while ago, that all 
matters of charge and service, etc, 
could very properly go to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
rather than the Secretary of 
Commerce.” 

Dean H., J. C. Umberger, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, tes- 
tified that the present development 
of publicity broadcasting stations is 
offering interruptions to the edu- 
cational work carried on by his 
college by means of radio. He 
explained a very important course 
in agriculture which the Kansas 
college is broadcasting and said, 
“We are having interference so 
that the people, or some of them, 
are unable to get the course of 
instruction.” 

F. G. Helyar, director of short 
courses, Rutgers University, said 
that his organization has no sta- 
tion, but that it is the desire of 
the staff to use radio broadcasting 
because of many requests from 
the people of New Jersey. He 
then related his experience with 
the broadcasting stations which 
wanted to charge the university 
as much as $600 an hour and abso- 
lutely control the programs. He 
further said that this point was 
made by one of the high-powered 
stations which does not sell its 
services : : 

“The competition in the radio 
business is so keen today we do not 
dare to put on our program any- 
thing that will conflict with the 
interests of metropolitan listeners.” 

The committee in redrafting the 
bill appears to have discriminated 
against the broadcasting of educa- 
tional institutions, the expense of 
which is indirectly paid by tax- 
ation, in favor of testimony like 
the following: Ri 

Representing the American Civil 
Liberties Union, M. L. Ernst made 
the statement that his organization 
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has no interest in any broadcasting 
station, but was deeply concerned 
in the bill so far as it related to 
censorship and freedom of speech. 

“Even the term ‘free speech,’ ” 
he declared, “is more or less of a 
misnomer, when you have to pay 
$400 an hour in any one of the 
good New York stations, and are 
lucky if you get on at all.” 

A distinction between freedom 
of speech and the freedom of the 
air was made by W. J. Butter- 
field, of Plainfield, N. J., during 
his statements. The paramount 
question, he declared, is that of the 
freedom of the air to the listener, 
and that no one should be allowed 
to monopolize the listener’s set. In 
securing this, he advocated that 
each local community should have 
a large voice in determining in 
what fashion the channels or wave 
lengths should be allocated to that 
community. 

Charging that the present policy 
of paid publicity broadcasting is 
tending, through the hook-up sys- 
tem, toward monopoly, another 
witness, Norman Baker, president 
of the American Broadcasters, se- 
verely criticized the allocation of 
wave lengths which permitted the 
drowning out of small stations by 
the high-powered stations. His 
contention was that the tie-up of 
stations was for the main purpose 
of monopoly. 

“I have learned to be suspi- 
cious,” said Mr. Baker. “For five 
or six years it has been my recre- 
ation to see how they crawl up on 
the people. They started out with 
only an hour a week, and then two 
nights a week tie-up. Now they 
have got every night, two or three 
hours a night, and as high as 
twenty or twenty-two stations in 
the chain. If that isn’t creeping 
up on you like a rattlesnake does, 
I don’t know the definition. 

“Another thing, in presenting 
the claims of one or more stations 
that they operate, they could oper- 
ate on one wave length, so that 
they won’t in any event monopolize 
a bunch of stations. They will 
take care of themselves in buying 
up a large number of stations.” 

A sinister influence was men- 
tioned by W. J. H. Strong, repre- 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


B. KEELER, Golf 

e editor of The Jour- 
nal, is in England to cover 
by cable the golf events in 
which Bobby Jones and 
Watts Gunn, of Atlanta, 


| will play. 


Keeler has reported for 
The Journal every tourna- 
ment in which Jones or 
Gunn was an entrant. 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 





GUMMED AND UNGUMMED | 
Lithographed 
Printed 
Offset 


We spent 


50 years 


learning to make 


All Kinds of Labels 
LET US MAKE YOURS! 


Send for samples and quotation 
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| PAPER PACKAGE CORPORATION, 
Label Dept, AURORA. ILL. | 
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Wanted 

a writer 
and account 
executive 


by Four A 


agency 


Because the posi- 
tion is one of re- 
sponsibility, with 
a salary in keep- 
ing, applications 
will be entertained 
only from men 
with established 
advertising agency 
records. Your 
letter should give 
us a definite pic- 
ture of you—and 
samples would 
help. Address 
“L.”’ Box 30, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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senting the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, after his lengthy testimony 
on technical points of the bill, Jp 
explaining that the broadcasting 
of important union messages had 
been refused by the publicity sta. 
tions, he said: 

“Some of those that are adver. 
tising say, ‘If you take union stuf 
we won't let you take any of our 
advertising. Cancel our contract’ 
It is a blackmail proceeding, | 
is the controlling of the freedom of 
speech. But it is done indirectly 
and by legal means.” ; 

In reply to charges of monopdly, 
N. Harkness, assistant to the 
vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Con- 
pany, declared that no monopoly 
existed and that his company had 
no desire to create a monopoly of 
broadcasting. He said that only 


| sixteen stations are involved in 
| the tie-up operated by his com- 
| pany out of a total of 536 stations, 
| and continued : 


“We are operating a 5,000-watt 


| station in New York City. There 
| are twenty-two other stations op- 


erating in New York City, and 
there is no difficulty in selecting 
any of the twenty-three stations, 
irrespective of the fact that we are 
operating a 5,000-watt station, the 
selection of the station depending 
entirely on the equipment employed 
by the listener.” 

Later Mr. Harkness, in reply to 
questions, explained the system of 
charges, which run as _ high as 
$3,350 for the sixteen stations per 
hour. He said that his company 
had been operating on a deficit up 
to last year, and that during the last 
year it had just cleared expenses. 

Further questioning brought out 
the fact that the company’s success 
depends somewhat, at least, on the 
free publicity secured from the 
newspapers. The witness showed 
the committee what he called a 
“publicity feature’ that is sent 
every week by the company to 
newspapers. 

“They publish whatever they see 
fit out of that,” the witness ex- 
plained, “so that it can be seen that 
the public wants it. If the public 
did not desire it the newspapers 
would not send for it.” f 

Regardless of a great deal ol 
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For More Than a Quarter 
of a Century 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Has Recognized Its Morning Newspaper As Its 
Most Dependable Servant in News Presentation 
and Advertising Results. 


The Allentown Morning Call 


Is Read Every Day by Most of the Buyers in 

Allentown and the Rich Lehigh Valley. Its 

Coverage is Equalled by Very Few Daily 
Newspapers in the Entire Country. 


USE IT TO TELL YOUR STORY 
Story, Brooks & Finley 
National Representatives 
“Ask us about Advertisers’ cooperation”’ 














WANTED 
A man who can write 


As assistant to the advertising manager of the largest men’s 
clothing and furnishing chain store group in New York. 
Preferably under thirty. It is taken for granted that he will 
understand types, layout, engraving and all the other essentials 
of a job on the firing-line. But, most important of all, he 
must be able to write copy that is fresh, flexible and free from 
the usual barnacles of conventional advertising phraseology. 
Experience would be a valuable asset, but it is not the con- 
trolling factor. The salary will be generous and advancement 
is certain. Write a full description of yourself, and avoid, if 
possible, the usual cliches. 


Address ‘‘G,’’ Box 170, Printers’ Ink 
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Assistant 
To President 


FUTURE is assured to a young man 

who has some knowledge of the 
paper business. The position open is 
that of assistant to the busy president 
of a live jobbing organization. It is 
probable that the kind of man desired 
is now fairly well satisfied in his pres- 
ent position with some paper house, 
printing establishment or advertising 


35, preferably unmarried, with a knowl- 
edge of kinds, sizes, weights and uses 
for various printing papers. His 
knowledge must be backed by a poise 
enabling him to meet and advise cus- 
tomers and to talk with mill repre- 
sentatives. 


To a man of these qualifications with 
the requisite energy and ambition to 
succeed and who is unafraid of work 
this is a particularly broad opportu- 
nity. Some young man of your ac- 
quaintance might be glad to have you 
call his attention to this advertisement. 
Reply by letter only to our advertising 
agents. 


LaPorte & AustIN, INc. 
21 E. 40th St., New York City 








agency. He should be between 25 and | 























Mr. Hanson 


—formerlyadvertising manager 
of L. Bamberger & Co. 


—creator and publisher of 
Charm Magazine. 


—now operating the largest 
and best equipped advertising 
agency in New Jersey. 

—is seeking the services of one 
or two more 


Layout Men 


Must be young men (21-30), 
with the ability to conceive and 
execute magazine and news- 
paper layouts for presentation 
to clients. 

An exceptional opportunity to 
joina fast growing organization. 

Apply by letter only, to Mr. Hanson, 


personally, stating experience, age, 
salary, etc. 


JOSEPH E. HANSON CO., Inc. 
12 Washington Pl. Newark, N.J. 
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testimony proving the need of the 
regulation of broadcast advertis. 
ing, the Dill bill ignores the sub. 
ject. While it would provide an 
independent board of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Presj- 
dent for five years to administer 
the law, and is specific in its pro- 
visions regarding the licensing of 
stations and the allocation of wave 
lengths, it fails in a very neces- 
sary protective measure for the 
industry. At the present time, the 
operators of stations can at least 
prohibit the broadcasting of direct 
advertising. Under the Dill bill, 
if they sold the right to broadcast 
at all, it is evident that they would 
have to allow the advertiser to say 
what he pleased as long as his 
statements were not misleading or 
obscene. 


To Advertise Lake Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., District 


A fund is being raised to advertise 
the Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., district 
as a vacation ground for both sum- 
mer and winter. Harry C. Hequem- 
bourg, of Dunkirk, is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chautauqua 
Region, Inc., which has been formed 
for this purpose. H. C. Porter, oi 
Jamestown, is president. 


W. P. Frye with Howard- 
Wesson Company 


W. Philip Frye, recently advertising 
manager of the Royal Worcester Corset 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has joined 
the Howard-Wesson Company, de of 
Worcester. He formerly was advertis- 
ing manager of the M. S. Wright Com- 
pany, of the same city. 


New Cincinnati Advertising 
Business Started 


M. L. Staadeker, formerly with the 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, and 
the Terre-Haute, Ind., Star, _ has 
started an advertising business at 
Cincinnati. 


F. A. Emmons Advanced by 
Foote Brothers 


F. A. Emmons, of the Foote Bros 
Gear & Machine Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed sales manager. He has 
been advertising manager for the last 
two years. . 


Joins David Incorporated 


Harlan Henry has joined David 
Incorporated, St. Pau advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 
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Celebrating Our 


(th 


Anniversary 


Sipe 
IOWA FARM 


Des Moines, Iowa 
1856-1926 








For 70 years the Iowa Farmer has been a dominant factor in 
the dominant agricultural territory of the world. An intelligent, 
constructive editorial policy and a sustained reader interest 
warrants the placing of the IOWA FARMER on the list of 
every National Advertiser who wants to secure the maximum 
of coverage—which is possible only by using the IOWA 
FARMER. 


Every issue during our 70th Birthday year will be a bigger 
and better issue and devoted to the problems of the Iowa 
farmer, the only master whom we serve. 


June Issue Will Exceed 140,000 Circulation 





While our regular circulation is 70,000 this issue will have 
from 60,000 to 70,000 extra circulation. Get acquainted with the 
Iowa Farmer through this issue with a big increase in circula- 
tion and no increase in rate. Closing date May 20th at Des 
Moines. Wire reservation for space. 


Write for our 70th Anniversary Circular 


The TALBOT PUBLICATIONS 


Iowa Farmer Corn Belt Farmer 
PAUL B. TALBOT, Editor and Publisher 
Chicago Office: New York: Kansas City: Pacific 
40 No. Dearborn St., 10 E. 43rd St., Land Bank Bldg., ) . 
H. WarREN SHaAw, J. IRLAND Woop, 0. G. Davies, Conocpr & Moopy, 


Manager Manager Manager Managers 
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Eastern 
Representation 


Advertising salesman with rec- 
ord for results wants to repre- 
sent several class, technical or 
trade magazines on a commis- 
sion basis. Territory: New 
York City and. State, New 
England, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware. Has had executive 
experience in all departments 
of the publication of such mag- 
azines: Editorial, business man- 
agement, circulation and the 
selling of advertising. Has es- 
tablished office in New York 
City and sufficient number of 
associate salesmen to assure ade- 
quate coverage and close con- 
tact. Address “V,” Box 157, 
care of Printers’ INK. 








Field Manager 
Wanted 


A nationally known concern in 
the business system field has 
opening for a newly created 
position of Field Manager. 
The position requires a man 
of developing both 
The Com- 
pany occupies a dominant posi- 
tion with over thirty years 
of successful progress. Write, 
giving history record and quali- 
fications. Replies treated with 
strictest confidence. 


capable 
sales and salesmen, 


“Q,”’ Box 25, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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Don’t Use Pictures 
of Your Product in Your 
Trade-Mark 


Washington Bureay 
of Printers’ Iyx 
NOTHER warning against 
the adoption of illustrations 
of products for trade-marks may 
be found in a recent decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The case was 
that of Ostermoor & Company in 
opposition to John A. Schwartz, 
Inc., appealed to the court from 
a decision of the Patent Office. 
The court found that the leading 
feature of the Ostermoor mark 
may be incorporated in the mark 
of another. 

Sometime ago, John A. 
Schwartz, Inc., filed an application 
to register a trade-mark which, in 
its main feature, was similar to 
the well-known Ostermoor mark. 
This feature is a mattress with 
one open end showing the felted 
layers greatly expanded. The 
Schwartz mark, in addition, has 
the representation of a cross and 
a circle, and the name of the 
applicant for registration. 

The opposition of the Ostermoor 
company was based on the simi- 
larity of the two marks as to the 
important features—the illustration 
of the opened end mattress. 

The record shows that Oster- 
moor & Company hold three reg- 
istrations on variations of this 
mark under the Act of 1881, the 
main and leading features of which 
are the layer-like constructions of 
a mattress opened to show the ex- 
pansion of the felt. 

The fact that later registrations 
of the same marks, under the Act 
of 1905, have been cancelled, did 
not seem to affect the case so far 
as the court was concerned. How- 
ever, these cancellations were 
mentioned in the Patent Office de- 
cision, while the Ostermoor com- 
pany contended that they were of 
no importance since the registra- 
tions under the Act of 1881 had 
not been cancelled and, under the 
law, should be taken as evidence 
of ownership. ; 
In order to secure registration, 
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IRGANIZED COOPERATION A AIDS AMERICAN FARMER 


Farmers Union Teaches Value of Practical Methods TEXAS SOLON CALIFORNIA 


Equity Union Demonstrates CooperativeMarketing —h.- POULTRYMEN 
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Just like a selected mailing-list; the coverage pre- 
determined to fit your product! 


Just like a personal message to each subscriber and 
every member of his family; the strongest presenta- 
tion possible! 


Just like using a route list; you know beforehand, 
“who to see and where to find ’em!” 


That’s c-l-a-s-s, the market knowledge that enables you to 
cover the American Farmer—a group ranked high in buy- 
ing power. 


At the Present Ratesw 


The National Farm News (circulation now in excess of | 
50,000 and growing at the average of 350 daily) is avail- ‘ 
able to advertisers at the rate of $2.10 per inch, a rate pro- 4 
tected to June 15th. This is one of the most remarkable : 
class buys ever offered. 





215-217 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Woman 


Advertising Manager 
of a nationally known 
exclusive toilet prep- 
arations account, will 
handle another non- 
competing account 
of similar importance 
for shop, manufac- 
turer or agency, on 
part-time basis for re- 
tainer fee. 


Address “A.,” Box 172, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—A Partner 


A Company is seeking an active 
or silent partner willing to in- 
vest $50,000 or more. We are 
the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of a product which is a tre- 
mendous repeater sold through 
the drug trade. We have met 
with great success in such 
markets as New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 

We have sold in many foreign 
countries throughout the civil- 
ized world, and are now ready 
to expand our business on a 
national basis. 

Our product yields an excep- 
tional profit. 

Correspondence will be held in 
strictest confidence. Send re- 
plies to “B,” Box 173, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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the Schwartz company disclaimed 
the illustration of the mattress, 
This is another argument against 
the adoption of illustrations of 
the goods as trade-marks, since 
it was realized by the applicant 
that the illustration of his mat- 
tress could not be claimed as his 
exclusive property because of its 
similarity to the illustrations of 
other mattresses. 

The chief examiner of the 
trade-mark division of the Patent 
Office allowed the Schwartz reg- 
istration. His decision was up- 
held by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and the Court of Appeals 
has closed the case with the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

“We agree with the Patent Of- 
fice that the picture of a mattress, 
involved in the marks upon which 
the opposition is based and in the 
applicant’s mark, is publici juris 
and therefore may be incorporated 
in the applicant’s composite mark.” 


T. T. Weldon with Wm. 
Elliott Graves 


Theodore Tefft Weldon, recently ad- 
vertising manager of The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, has joined 
Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc., Chicago, ad 
vertising. He is in charge of copy and 
production. 








F. H. Stoneburn with Orlando 
Development Corporation 


Frederic H.  Stoneburn, who _ has 
been head of the agricultural division 
of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, for the last seven 
years, has resigned to join the Orlando 
Development Corporation, Orlando, Fla. 


H. R. Conway with Montreal 
Agency 

H. R. Conway, who has been in 

charge of the contract department ot 

A. McKim Ltd., Montreal, has joined 

National Publicity Limited, advertising 
agency, also of Montreal. 








Leaves Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce 


A. A. Coult has- resigned as_general 
secretary of the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce, Jacksonville. 


“Coal Trade Journal” Sold 


The Coal Trade Journal, New York, 
has been sold to the Coal Publishing 








Corporation, also of New York. 
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There are two kinds 

of newspaper circulation 
in Washington, D. C. 
ONE 1s Hearst circulation— 
The Times in the evening, 
The Herald inthe morning— 
the combined total 
coverage being 108,116 net. 
EVEN this 

circulation of 108,116 net 
does not saturate 

the Washington market. 
BUT— 

What a gap shows 

in your list if you 

try to sell Washington 
WITHOUT 

This 108,116 net 
HEARST circulation! 
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Correspondence Advisor 


Wanted 


Large, progressive mercantile 
organization having contact with 
customers through large volume 
of correspondence, wants to get 
in touch with man capable of 
acting as correspondence advisor. 
Should have ability to originate 
manuals and bulletins on better 
letter writing, visit branch houses 
and lecture on this subject, and 
in general definitely improve the 
salesmanship and quality of out- 
going letters. Position requires 
high-grade, seasoned executive 
type, good education, personal- 
ity, appearance and character. 
Will pay worth-while salary to 
right man. In reply give full 
particulars including photograph 
if possible, past experience and 
average earnings for past five 
years. 

Address ‘‘C,’’ Box 174, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man 
with a Record 


HIS man will be an asset 
to anAdvertising Agency 
as Manager or Account Ex- 


( 
we 
ecutive. To a Publisher or 
Manufacturer as Advertis- 
ing Manager. He has a vast 
experience in all branches of 
advertising and holdsa note- 
worthy record forthe 
successful management of 
advertising campaigns for 
some of America’s biggest 
Advertisers. 
His executive ability and his 
past performances as an or- 
ganizer are unique. 
Let me send you his history. 
All communications will be treated 
: confidentially. 
M. FYSCHER 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
© 
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The Complete 
Details of a Successful 
Collection Policy 


(Continued from page 8) 
closed self-addressed envelope and mail 
tous. 

We take this opportunity to assure 
you that your patronage has been ap- 
preciated and we sincerely hope we may 
have a continuance of these mutually 
pleasant business relations. 


This letter has paid us. Of 
course, there is an occasional in- 
dividual who will ignore it and 
when that happens we usually drop 
the matter. 


Paper Box Manufacturers to 


Meet 


The National Paper Box Manufac- 
turers Association convention will be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., from May 
25 to 28. E. E. Brooks, of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, will speak on 
“Correcting Seasonal Fluctuations.” 
Bartley J. Doyle, president of the Key- 
stone Publishing Company, also will 
speak. 


Mildred Luber with Ernest A. 
Zadig Agency 
Mildred Luber, formerly with the 
National Exposition Company, New 
York, has joined Ernest A. — In- 
corporated, advertising agency, of that 
city. 


Detroit Office for “Forbes” 

The B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, publisher of Forbes, 
has opened an office at Detroit. David 
C. Murray, formerly with the Curtis 
Publishing Company, will be in charge. 
He will represent Forbes in Eastern 
Michigan and. Ohio. 


Cutlery Account for Springfield 
Agency 

The Harrington Cutlery Company, 

Southbridge, Mass., manufacturer of 

Dexter knives, has appointed the J. D. 

Bates Advertising Agency, | Springfield, 

Mass., to direct its advertising account. 


Freeman-Palmer Publications 


Buys Two Business Papers 

Service Station News, Los Angeles, 
and Western Canner & Packer, Sav 
Francisco. have heen purchased by_the 
Freeman-Palmer Publications, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Smith’s Inventions Changes 


Name ) 

Smith’s Inventions, Inc., Minneapolis, 

has changed its name to the Smit 

Welding Equipment Corporation. No 
other change has been made. 
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ATTENTION! 


Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 


The Federal Trade Commission is now 
holding hearings on the complaint it has 
issued against the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association and others 
charging a conspiracy to compel publishers 
to accept direct advertising at gross rates only. 


The result may affect every advertising 
agency and every newspaper in the United 
States. Many facts vital to advertising, 
agency and publishing interests are being 
brought out at these hearings, upon which 
every one connected with advertising should 
be fully informed. 


All who are interested in having funda- 
mental information on present day news- 
paper and agency advertising methods and 
principles, as well as practices of direct 
advertisers, should get a copy of the official 
report of the hearings, obtainable only 
from us. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


SIDNEY C. ORMSBY COMPANY 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS 
Federal Trade Commission 
217 Broadway New York City 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR -ADVERTISERS 
+ Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenuz, New York 
City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
..W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager DouGias Taytor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gso. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
H, M. Tanpy, Manager. 





Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates; Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
Classified 65 cents a line, Minimum order $3.25. 
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Manufactur- It is a peculiar 
ing or Selling fact that men 


who found busi- 
Enthusiasm? nesses are inter- 


ested only in the production side 
of the enterprise. They throw 
their hearts, souls and energies 
into making the best product of 
which they are capable. They are 
so enthusiastic about the thing 
that they are manufacturing that 
they suppose everybody else feels 
the same way about it. 

As a result, they neglect the 
selling end of their business. Why 
should it be necessary to sell such 
a good article? Is not quality the 
best salesman a manufacturer can 
have on his payroll? 

It is true that a business will 
make some headway on quality. 
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The public does appreciate a meri- 
torious product and up to a cer. 
tain point will buy it. But that 
point is reached when a competi 

manufacturer begins to cutsell the 
manufacturer who is depending on 
quality to build his business, 

This blind faith in the omni- 
potence of quality is holding back 
more manufacturers than any- 
thing else. Whole sections of the 
country, noted for the excellence 
of their manufactured goods, are 
slipping back commercially simply 
because the manufacturers in them 
are relying on selling agents, job- 
bers and retailers to do their sell- 
ing for them. The manufacturers 
believe that it is their business to 
produce superior merchandise and 
that it is the business of distribu- 
tors to sell it. 

Of course we know that it is 
the business of distributors to 
sell, but whose goods are they 
most likely to sell? Naturally, the 
goods of the manufacturer who 
helps them the most and who 
creates a demand for his products. 
With competition as keen as it is 
today, it is only to be expected 
that distributors will select goods 
that are the easiest to sell. That 
means the producer must do the 
selling as well as the manufactur- 
ing. In one of its recent trade ad- 
vertisements, John Lucas & Co, 
Inc., asks this question: “What 
should a manufacturer do for you 
as a retailer?” Then it answers 
its own question this way: “Pro- 
vide a brand nationally known and 
respected.” That observation ap- 
plies to all lines. 

We repeat that it seems to be a 
difficult matter for the founder of 
the business or the creator of the 
product to catch the selling view- 
point. Since he cannot get it him- 
self, he should engage a market- 
ing executive who has the sales 
viewpoint. The selling expert 1s 
as enthusiastic about markets as 
the manufacturer is about produc- 
tion. It is seldom that these two 
qualities are combined in the same 
man. Since that is true, a busi- 
ness should have both a manufac- 
turing head and a selling head. 
Only in that way can a good 
product be sure of a good market. 
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A manufacturer 
vena of a product that 
Efficiency, <ejjs for around 
Less Outlay $2000 per unit, 
says in a recent letter to PRINTERS’ 
Inx: “Our cost of advertising per 
unit this year, when we hope to 
sell between 50,000 and 60,000 
units, will be considerably less 
than it was in 1919 when we sold 
about 17,000 units. In 1922 when 
we produced about 32,000 units 
our appropriation per unit was 
higher than now, but not so high 
as in 1919.” 

This is an excellent example of 
an advertising law that has proved 
itself again and again: that the 
relative cost of advertising to sales 
volume tends to decrease as pro- 
duction increases. Of course, this 
law will not hold good in all lines 
of manufacture but it will work 
out pretty consistently in most in- 
dustries. 

The advertiser who is breaking 
into the market with a new prod- 
uct or a product that has never 
been advertised, must expect to 
appropriate relatively more for 
advertising during his first years 
than he will appropriate later. 
First, he is inexperienced and the 
chances are that his distribution 
is more or less scattered. Second, 
if possible he should be willing to 
invest a fairly large sum to make 
a good introductory impression. 

As time goes on and his product 
becomes better known, his sales 
will increase to such a point that 
he will be doing an efficient job at 
a smaller relative cost. The 
cumulative effect of his advertis- 
ing will begin to be felt. There 
will be less waste due to increased 
outlets and more efficient advertis- 
ing and selling methods based on 
experience. Thus as advertising 
increases it becomes more efficient 
and relatively less costly. 

_ One word of caution should be 
inserted here. This process does 
not mean that the advertiser with 
a small appropriation need be dis- 
couraged. If he invests his small 
appropriation wisely, he will be 
able to spread it out in such a way 
that it will build him up to a 
larger production class. Once he 
has reached this class, he will find 
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the process just explained doing 
its work automatically for him. 

As a matter of fact, one adver- 
tiser who started with an appro- 
priation of $5,000 nine years ago, 
finds today that, although his ap- 
propriation is several hundred 
thousand dollars, his advertising 
investment per unit has decreased 
a fraction of a cent on a product 
which sells for around thirty cents. 
During the next few years he ex- 
pects to be able to reduce that cost 
more than a cent, although his 
actual appropriation will be half 
again as large as it is today. 

The whole thing boils down to 
this: efficient advertising not only 
increases business but also becomes 
less expensive relatively as busi- 
ness increases. 





Advertising Making custom- 


Competitors Sout of com- 
into petitors is one of 


the incredible 
Customers feats which ad- 
vertising has occasionally accom- 
plished. Printers’ INK has sev- 
eral times cited examples. of 
achievements of this kind. 

One of the best illustrations of 
this is to be found in the cattle 
and chicken business: The time 
was, not so many years ago, when 
farmers grew the feed for their 
live stock. Occasionally they may 
have bought some bran or “shorts” 
to fill in. But, as a whole, the 
farmer was not much of a market 
for the feed mills. 

The mills found what market 
there was in the towns and cities. 
In those years, the horse was an 
important factor in urban life and 
offered a large outlet for feed and 
other merchandise. The family 
cow, the backyard chickens and 
the occasional hog, all of which 
were more or less plentiful in 
smaller towns, supplemented the 
mill’s city market. 

But the companies in the feed 
business were not allowed to en- 
joy even the town market un- 
molested. The farmers competed 
for it. Nearly every farmer sold 
hay and grain direct to the owners 
of horses, cows and chickens in 
nearby urban communities. The 
situation was further complicated 
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by the fact that the feed mills’ 
raw material came from the farm 
in the first place. 

The farmer in those days cer- 
tainly was more of a competitor 
for the feed mill than he was a 
customer. But many of those 
competitors have been converted 
into customers. It is true that 
the overwhelming bulk of all feed 
fed on the farm is still raised on 
the farm. Nevertheless, good 
farmers today find it advisable to 
supplement home-grown feed with 
the scientifically balanced ration 
that is mixed in mills. This is 
particularly the case if the farmer 
is in the dairy or the poultry 
business. 

As a result of this development, 
the feed business has grown to be 
a large industry. In it there are at 
least a dozen advertisers. Among 
them there are such concerns or 
associations as Associated Corn 
Products Manufacturers, G. L. F. 
Exchange, The Larrowe Milling 
Co., Linseed Crushers Meal Ad- 
vertising Committee, The Quaker 
Oats Company and the Ralston 
Purina Mills. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that advertising is 
responsible for the development. 
Advertising, more than any other 
educational influence, has got 
farmers to accept the idea of the 
balanced ration. 





The One of the most 


Penny-Wise Striking dif 
es between 
Market Point ¢he successful, 
of View growing business 
and the business that seems to 
possess no momentum lies in their 
contrasting views of markets. The 
small manufacturer who seldom 
seems to get anywhere is fre- 
quently a victim of his own 
penny-wise habit. Instead of 
thinking and planning in terms of 
markets, he sees only immediate 
orders. That is, he sees parts of 
a market in close detail without 
getting a fair, unobscured view of 
the market as a whole. 

A stove manufacturer who had 
built up a good business by dart- 
ing here and there all over the 
United States had impressed on 
him a few years ago the possible 
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value of sitting down and calmly 
analyzing a single market close to 
his headquarters. He had been in 
business for fifty years without 
discovering where he could buy 
sales most economically. It took 
time to convince him that he was 
scattering his sales effort in the 
same manner that a drunken 
sailor was once popularly sup- 
posed to have scattered money, 
Finally he agreed to organize and 
stimulate dealers in one sales dis- 
trict close to home. In a single 
year he had 40 per cent more 
dealers handling his line than ever 
before and his sales increase was 
75 per cent in this one territory. 
He tells Printers’ Inx that he 
is just beginning to realize the 
possibilities for development here. 

It is characteristic of many 
large and_ successful concerns, 
especially those which advertise 
widely, that they develop the 
ability to look down on their mar- 
kets as a general might look down 
on his battle maps. They insist 
that they must maintain a bird’s- 
eye view of their distributing ac- 
tivities. This they must do in 
order to size up buying trends. 
Failure to recognize and separate 
the important major swing from 
the purely local and inconsequen- 
tial happening may mean wasted 
selling effort and futile advertis- 
ing investment. 

When management begins to 
use the care and foresight in sell- 
ing that it has used for decades 
in buying raw materials for pro- 
duction purposes, the place of 
market analysis and advertising 
will be surer than ever. Business 
must always be “production- 
minded.” But to keep marching 
ahead it must acquire “sales- 
mindedness” in addition. Most of 
the country’s outstanding adver- 
tisers today became big and 
successful because, making re- 
liable, meritorious products, they 
were far-sighted enough to see 
their markets as entities and ad- 
vertising as a force to build sales 
in those markets. Advertising. in 
itself is not an end. It is a means 
to an end. The market and the 
sales at a profit that it holds are 
the goal. 
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Everywhere At Once 


Lighted pictures of the best kind will 
put your ideas before all the men in 
your organization, making your sales 
points clear to any number of groups, 
just as if you okehed every meeting. 


















For this purpose, we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
trained by ten years of experience in 
preparing special picture material for 
sales promotion and educational work. 


Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer’s 
purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n. 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York Representative, 51 East 42d St., MURray Hill 2296 
Los Angeles Representative, 827 West 53d St., VERmont 6431 
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Advertising Club News 


H. W. Peabody Heads Louis- 
ville Club 


Homer W. Peabody, advertising man- 
ager of the Stewart Dry Goods Company, 
was elected president of the Advertisers’ 
Club of ouisville, Ky., recently. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
First vice-president, Alvin R. Magee, 
Louisville, Courier-Journal; second vice- 
president, Andrew Brewer, Louisville 
Railway Company; secretary-treasurer, 
Ralph Bales, manager of the Better 
Business Bureau, and directors, E. C. 
Kelly, Kelly Poster Advertising Service, 
and C. N. Mullican, the C. N. Mullican 
Company. 

* * * 


Honolulu Bids for 1927 
Pacific Coast Convention 


The Honolulu Advertising Club re- 
cently sent a letter to members of clubs 
affiliated with the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs Association, announcing 
that Honolulu is bidding for the 1927 
convention. The letter seeks to learn, 
by coupon, how many would be likely 
to attend a convention in Honolulu in 
1927. 

* * * 


Heads New Wenatchee, Wash., 
Club 


George Vradenberg was elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Club of 
Wenatchee, Wash., at the first meeting 
of the club which was held recently. 
Plans are underway for a joint meeting 
of the new club and the Seattle Adver- 
tising Club, to be held some time this 
month. 

* * * 


Dallas Clubs Hold Graphic 
Arts Exhibit 


The Dallas, Tex., Advertising League 
and the Woman’s Advertising Club 
jointly held a graphic arts exhibit re- 
cently. Only the work of local artists 
and printers was on display. 


* * * 


Wins Portland Directors’ Golf 
Cup 


T. Shimasaki, of Suzuki & Company, 
won the board of directors’ cup of the 
Advertising Club of Portland, Oreg. 
He won three matches in succession, 
thereby obtaining the cup permanently. 

* * * 


Springfield Club to Hold 
: Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Publicity 
Club of Springfield, Mass., will be held 
on May 19. James _ Schermerhorn, 
former editor and publisher of the 
Detroit Times will speak. 
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Insurance Exhibit Committee 
Appointed for Convention 


Miss Alice E. Roche of the Louis F. 
Paret Agency, Camden, N. J., chairman 
of the exhibit committee which will have 
charge of the advertising displays sub. 
mitted by the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, at Philadelphia during the 
week of June 20, has appointed the fol- 
lowing as members of the committee: 
Harold T. Hoffman, Indemnity Insur. 
ance Company of North America, Nelson 
A. White, Provident Mutual Life In. 
surance Company, and Clarence A, 
Palmer, Insurance Company of North 
America, all of Philadelphia; and 
Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Life As. 
surance Society of New York. 


* * * 

Advertising Club Formed in 

Switzerland 

The Advertising Club of Switzerland 
was recently organized at Zurich. The 
membership numbers about 100. The 
president of the club, Dr. C. Staehleim, 
states that application for membership 
in the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will be made soon. 

*x* * * 


Stockton Club Guest of San 
Francisco 
Members of the Stockton, Calif., Ad- 
vertising Club attended a recent meet- 
ing of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. ‘Laurence Pease, president of the 
Stockton club, presided. 
*x* * * 


Poor Richard Club to Hold 
Spring Outing 
The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
will hold its annual spring outing at 
the Philmont Country Club on May 19. 
Charles Osam is chairman. 
* * * 


Club Planned for Syracuse 


The Chamber of Commerce of Syra- 
cuse, N. ., has given authority for 
the formation of an advertising divi- 
sion similar to the Syracuse Advertis- 
ing Men’s Club which was discontinued 
a few years ago. 

x* * * 


Buffalo Advertising Women 
Hold Dinner 


The Buffalo, N. Y., League of Ad- 
vertising Women held a dinner party 
last week at the Hotel Statler. 

* * * 


Technical Advertisers to Hold 
Dinner 


An open meeting and dinner will be 
held by the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion at New York on May 20. 
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Retail Advertisers Depart- 
mental Program 


following speakers and their sub- 
Pay or been announced for the de- 

ental sessions of the Associated 
Retail Advertisers, a department of the 
National Advertising ommission, to 
be held on June 22 and 23 in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs at Philadelphia: 
Vernon W. VanFleet, member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, “Advertis- 
ing Representations and Their Respon- 
sibility from a Governmental View- 
point”; Edward L. Greene, managing 
director of the National Better Business 
Bureau, “Working with the Retailer”; 
Paul M. Mazur, Lehman Brothers, 
New York investment bankers, “The 
Functions of the Publicity Department 
and Its Relation to the Organization 
Structure”; Adam L. Gimbel, vice- 
resident of Gimbel Brothers, New 
ork, “Copy and Promotion—Market 
Street, Philadelphia, vs. Fifth Avenue, 
New York”; Irving R. Parsons, adver- 
tising manager, New York Telegram, 
“A ictow of Advertising of the Past 
and Present with Certain Prognostica- 
tins as to the Future”; eo 
McGivena, research director, New 
York Daily News, “The Change in 
Buying Appeal,” and Louis Pedlar, 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., “The Graphic 
Age of ~ om 
Thomas P. Comeford, of A. I. Namm 
and Company, Brooklyn, is chairman 
of the program committee. 

* * * 


A.B. Fritts Heads Worcester 
Exhibits Committee 


A. B. Fritts, publicity manager of the 
Norton Company, has been made chair- 
man of the exhibits committee of the 
Advertising Club of Worcester, Mass. 
This committee will arrange for the 
exhibits of advertising material at the 
convention of the New England Adver- 
tising Clubs at Worcester on November 

an 

* * * 


Special Train for Western 
Convention Delegates 


A special train will leave Kansas 
City, Mo., on June 17 with delegates 
from the West and Middle West to the 
convention of the Associated Clubs at 
Philadelphia. Two trains will be run 
if necessary. W. G. Randall, executive 
secretary of the Advertising Club of 
Kansas City, is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the special train. 

x* * * 


Club Holds 
Ad-Masque Ball 


The Advertising Club of Seattle, 
Wash., held its annual ad-masque ball 
on April 30. Lloyd Spencer, of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, was master of 
ceremonies and introduced living repiicas 
of trade characters. Frank McCaffrey 


Seattle Annual 


was chairman of the committee in charge 
of the dance. 
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Bureau Replies to Macy in 
Slogan Dispute 


The resignations of R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York department store, 
as a member of the New York Better 
Business Bureau, and of Jesse I. Straus 
as a member of the advisory council of 
the bureau, have been accepted. Macy’s 
letter, containing these resignations, 
was reprinted in the April 29 issue of 
Printers’ Inx. 

The dispute involves the use of 
Macy’s slogan “Lowest-in-the-city-prices.” 
The department store said that the bu- 
reau was attempting to regulate a mer- 
chandising policy rather than investigate 
misleading and fraudulent advertising. 
According to Macy’s, the slogan is true 
to such an extent that any argument 
against it is unjustified. 

The reply of the Better Business Bu- 
reau to Macy’s letter upholds the orig- 
inal contention of the bureau and re- 
peats its belief that the advertising 
slogan should be changed. 

The letter of the Better Business Bu- 
reau, which was signed by Bayard Dom- 
inick, explains its policies and defends 
its position with the following state- 
ments: 


“The Better Business Bureau en- 
deavors to deal with all alike, irrespec- 
tive of the size of the business or 
whether it is owned by a member or 
non-member. The Better Business Bu- 
reau is not concerned with the prices 
at which you sell your goods or whether 
you are underselling others. The ques- 
tion is, were you performing your pub- 
lished implied promises to the buying 
public? 

“Our investigations of your earlier 
advertised statements of fact and of 
your later advertised statement of pol- 
icy, led to considerable correspondence 
between us and to the writing of my 
letter of March 3, which contained the 
following: 

“Since you have been publishing 
your statement of policy in this con- 
nection, it has been brought to my at- 
tention by the general manager of the 
bureau that investigations by a small 
part of the shopping force employed 


' by the bureau reveal that your an- 


nounced policy is falling far short of 
realization.” 

“It also leads to the belief that the 
(advertising) practice is one which 
should not be continued by a business 
holding a position such as yours occu- 
pies in the community. 

“In view of the above circumstances, 
so long as you continue such advertis- 
ing claims and announce a policy which 
falls so far short of proper perform- 
ance, your corporation is pursuing a 
(advertising) practice which is quite 
out of harmony with the principles ad- 
vocated by the Better Business Bureau. 

“The Better Business Bureau of New 
York City considers that its efforts to 
arrive at an understanding with R. H. 
Macy & Co. are well within the orig- 
inal purposes for which you state the 
Better Business Bureau was formed and 
which you have characterized as ‘in 
the highest measure praiseworthy.’ ” 
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Gj It’s a melancholy fact that most 


zines are hard to sell in the summer- in 


No one realizes this more fully than the anufactut 
who must make his greatest sales-effort in the a 
and pay a premium for every line of space that he runs 


He in particular will rejoice at SMart Set’s 
dented gains through the dog-days of 1925, shown below: 


286,837 
299,913 
September. . 327,570 
October . . 339,410 


—And at the promise of at least as good a showing in 
the hot spells just ahead of us. 





OMAR MART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL FACES OR ADJOINS EDITORIAL 


N® bulk advertising pages face each other in a single issue 
of the magazine, excepting unit two-page spreads by indi- 
vidual advertisers. 

The flat size was adopted in magazine making to provide 
this advantage. The House Beautiful adheres tg it in practice. 
The magazine consistently gives this premium value to every 
advertiser, without exception. 

The House Beautiful gives the greatest tangible attention 
value per line at a cost based upon the most interesting form 
of class magazine make-up. Of further importance—it includes 
for the balanc> of this year a liberal bonus above the net paid 
circulation of 70,000 ABC rebate-backed, guaranteed. May 
we give you all the facts? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A Member of the Class. Group 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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= MAY MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 4 4 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES r 4 "4 4 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) : 
Standard Size 7 
Pages Lines ob } 
Review of Reviews..... 124 27,882 Oma) 
World’s Work.......... 114 25,732 ‘ 
Harper’s ..-+---seeeees 105 23,651 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 101 22,671 
Geribner’s ....-2+-++05- 90 20,320 Worn) 
Golden Book .......... 63 14,305 
Current History ....... 26 5,845 
BIE cccccccccccces 23 5,342 : ’ 
Street & Smith Comb.... 23 5,299 : 
Wide World ........... 21 4,816 
Everybody’s ........... 18 4,197 ¢ 
BT css ccssecces 17 —- 3,916 
*" DEE Sc6descceccceee 15 3,360 
+i Blue Book ....... see 8 1,913 
Hl Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
IN ia aig th :6 4 oxen 360 51,573 
Cosmopolitan .......... 242 35,711 
SERS c.5s.0:600s008 ; 219 Si406 
0 Ee 184 26,452 j 
Physical Culture ....... 175 25,070 
ee 172 24,712 
nto 066650650010 145 20,805 
True Romances ........ 145 20,780 
YS eee 142 20,315 
American Boy ......... 115 19,651 


Better Homes & Gardens 129 19,477 
True Detective Mysteries 130 18,670 


ee 127 18,180 
SUEEME ooccccccvecee 103 17,646 
0 ee 120 = 17,280 
Motion Picture Magazine 109 15,677 
ere 102 = 14,586 
Elks Magazine ......... 93 14,148 
6:5 s0i 6160s oslo 94 13,210 
| ES rere 60 8,702 
eee 60 8,580 
STINE o.0.5.010 0010-61 46 6,613 
ree 37 5,424 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues)....... 924 146,080 
ladies’ Home Journal... 610 103,866 
Good Housekeeping ..... 599 85,715 






Harper’s Bazar ........ 449 75,446 
Woman’s Home Comp.. 401 68,265 
Pictorial Review........ 243 = 41,359 
ee Fock cae 229 39,016 
Delineator ............. 191 32,515 
BEE iciccocccicucee 166 31,428 
Ie 175 29,798 
Modern Priscilla ....... 121 20,570 

















Woman’s World ....... 15,527 











SMOKE? 


D® you ever know a 
sailor who didn’t? 


Yachtsmen smoke inces- 
santly, afloat and ashore, a 
cigarette between times, 
a pipe at the helm, a cigar 
on deck after dinner or at 
the club in the evening. 


Tell these yachtsmen about 
your cigar—your tobacco 
—— your cigarette — your 
pipes. Approach them dur- 
ing their leisure moments 
through YACHTING. It 
is their hobby paper and 
they read it from cover to 
; cover. There is no adver- 
tising waste in YACHT- 
ING. Its readers are all 
buyers. 


RATE CARD AND SAMPLE COPY 
UPON REQUEST 


(Applicant for A. B. C.) 











Yachting 


“The Quality Magazine of the 


Marine Field. 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
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Columns Lines 
Farmer’s Wife ......... 81 13,812 
Fashionable Dress ...... 79 13,666 
People’s Home Journal.. 74 12,580 
Junior Home Magazine.. 63 10,728 
People’s Popular Monthly 53 91% 
| i errr ee 61 8,729 
Mother’s-Home Life .... 47 8,001 
PRONE :6.0004060-08% 40 6,857 
Today’s Housewife .... 24 4,145 


Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 14 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


3,351 


Columns Lines 


House & ‘Garden........ 743 
Cotmtzy 2i66 . 6.000000 697 
Town & Country (2 is.) 645 
House Beautiful ....... 443 
Wamity DRE io ocicccciaes 387 
Arts & Decoration...... 279 
Field & Stream......... 243 


Popular Mechanics (pg). 150 
Garden & Home Builder. 212 


Nation’s Business ...... 214 
ID id dikcgrs crete win ere awe 211 
| Normal Instructor ..... 151 
Popular Science Monthly 172 
World Traveler ........ 140 
Outdoor Recreation .... 154 
International Studio .... 130 
EE Vedadencevesavais 123 
Outdoor Life = ........ 128 
POSURE TOM 2.600000 102 
BN, SE oi6-si06-06500 97 
Radio Broadcast ....... 86 
Scientific American .... 73 
Science & Invention..... 83 
National Sportsman .... 82 
MN eeu sagen nes 79 
Forest & Stream ....... 73 
Dee GME ones cocce 72 
Extension Magazine .... 46 
en, AE ere re 53 
DEE Acainaeawesaoe 43 
Association Men ....... 42 
Se Ge Sasecdsdanes 20 


117,521 
117,146 
108,417 
70,001 
61,254 
46,930 
34,749 
33,724 
32,702 
31,482 


30,308 
25,793 


24,643 
22,199 
21,958 
21,859 
19,518 
18,436 
14,586 
14,281 
12,686 
12,538 
12,273 
11,775 
11,337 
10,452 
10,367 

7,917 

7,917 

6,233 

5,952 

2,856 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 


Maclean’s (2 Apr. is.).. 307 53,858 
Can. Home Jour (Apr.) 193 33,865 
West. Home Mo. (Apr.) 168 30,250 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 73 10,510 
APRIL WEEKLIES 
April 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 520 88,416 
ON ks onsen 149 24,131 
Literary Digest ....... 121 18,406 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.).... 114 17,419 
MEE 6ccctsicetges 76 12,930 
UN 5 vo cicinele nan sie 8,013 
Christian Herald ..... 43 7,382 
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National Newsstand Distribution 
The Eastern Way--Its Advantages 


1—You work with one 
account instead of two 
thousand 


Your magazine fresh from the 
press is turned over to us. It 
goes out to newsstands in every 
city, town and hamlet in the 
country—without waste, without 
credit risk, without laborious 
checking, billing and collecting 


2—You have a staff of 7 
trained promotion men 
who work for you with- 
out additional cost 


They blanket the country and 
secure proper display for your 
magazines, teach newsstand 
dealers how to push the sales of 
your publication, help build 
your distribution where you 





systems. need it most. 


3—We get you all the facts 


Our research department keeps tabs on the varying seasonal and 
territorial magazine trends. Such information enables you to 
issue more accurate print orders, minimize your returns, curtail 
waste. We also supply you with circulation data that sells adver- 
tising space. It shows specific figures and facts concerning cover- 
age hamlet by hamlet, town by town, county by county and state 
by state. 


If you are publishing or contemplate publish- 
ing a new periodical, Independent National 
Newsstand Distribution can help you. Use the 
coupon below and get the facts. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


45 West 45th Street New York City 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 1445 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION | 

45 West 45th Street, New York City | 

Gentlemen: | 
QO We are sending you some sample copies of our 

publication. | 

O We are about (are contemplating) to publish a new | 

periodical. | 

Send us complete information describing your service. | 

| 

| 

| 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 

7,376 Churchman 1,997 

4,971 1,888 

Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 4,536 Youth’s Companion .. 1,187 

American Weekly .... 4,245 Radio Digest 1,168 

Youth’s Companion ... 3,605 Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 903 

Radio Digest 3,144 New Republic 882 
Churchman 3,022 

Judge 3,020 April 29-30 Lines 

The Nation 2,415 ‘ : 4,723 

Amer. Legion Weekly. 2,249 Youth's Companion -s-> = Se 

New Repabéie 1,102 Amer. Legion Weekly 14 2,090 

April 8-14 oe Totals for April Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post 561 95,473 Saturday Evening Post 2165 368,189 
Liberty 23,058 ‘Liberty ... 95,546 
Literary Digest 18,674 Literary Digest : 84,204 


American Weekly .... 13,587 Collier’s , 48,696 
Collier’s 11,561 Forbes (Semi-Mo.).... 37,248 


7,857 American Weekly 34,268 


7,780 32,709 
The Nation 7,402 angie 26,950 
Outlook 5.284 Christian Herald 2 20,927 
Christion Herald y 5,040 ‘ 20,731 
New Republic 4,263 The Nation 14,227 
Youth’s Companion ... 2,801 Youth’s Companion.... 13,281 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 2,644 Amer. Legion Weekly. 11,834 
Judge 2,501 Judge 9,448 
Churchman 2,416 Churchman 8,727 
Radio Digest 1,878 Radio Digest 8,652 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.)- 1,572 New Republic 8,231 


Argosy-All-Story (pg). 8,138 
April 15-21 Columns Lines 


ee Evening Fost en 92.389 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTS 
ea apee , ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Literary Digest 25,626 FICATIONS 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.).... 19,829 
Collier’s 14,229 Columns Lines 
American Weekly -6,744 . Vogue (2 issues)... 924 146,080 
6,626 . House & Garden.... 743 117,521 
6,464 . Country Life 697 117,146 
5,582 . Town & C’ntry (2 is.) 645 108,417 
Christian Herald 2 4,219 . Ladies’ Home Journal 610 103,866 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 2,487 Good Housekeeping.. 599 85,715 
Radio Digest t 2,462 . Harper’s Bazar 75,446 
Youth’s Companion ... 2,268 . House Beautiful ... 70,001 
Judge 2,039 . Woman’s Home Com. 68,265 
New Republic 1,984 . Vanity Fair 61,254 
The Nation 1,785 . Maclean’s (2 Apr. is) 53,858 
Churchman 1,292 . American 51,573 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). . Arts & Decoration.. 46,930 
April 22-28 Columns . Pictorial Review 41,359 
Saturday Evening Post 543 - McCall’s 39,016 


Literary Digest . Cosmopolitan 35,711 
Liberty . Field & Stream 34,749 
Collier’s . Can. Ho. Jour. (Apr.) 33,865 
American Weekly , . Pop. Mechanics (pg.) 33,724 
. Garden & Home Bidr. 32,702 
. Delineator 32,515 
. Nation’s Business... 31,482 

31,436 

31,428 

30,308 


a 
m= SOCMPNANAWNHE 


Christian Herald 
The Nation 
Amer. Legion Weekly. 
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The May “Number of 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Contains 


117,146 Lines 


(over 180 pages) of paid advertising 


This is the largest number in our history, 
and one of the largest ever issued by 
any monthly or weekly magazine in either 
the class or general fields. 





The Sfune “Number of 


COUNTRY LIFE 


will set a new record for that month, in 
spite of very large issues in previous years. 


We point to such extensive and ever-growin 
P rg g 
patronage as this as the best evidence of 
the remarkable advertising value which 


COUNTRY LIFE offers. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


Garden City New York Boston Chicago Santa Barbara London 














COUNTRY LIFE is a Member of THE CLASS GROUP 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1926 1925 























BD 1924 1923 To 
Maclean’s (2 April issues).... 53,858 59,689 61,940 51,634 227,121 
DS si 5 EE Ee eee 51,573 51,925 57,658 54,427 15,583 
PCMIMODOEER. 66.6 5.68 0:6 00555ee 35,711 35,448 = 32,240 =. 25,605 129,004 
 ecivind ceca sence cats 31,436 26,370 30,984 28,104 116,894 
Physical Culture ............. 25,070 27,235 27,054 31,925 111,284 
Review of Reviews........... 27,882 21,640 28,341 29,898 107,761 
MEET WEIR 4. 6:0.4;6.0.0.008'e-wvsers 25,732 23,360 24,864 28,980 102,936 
SR ee 26,452 25,260 23,056 21,879 96,647 
Atlantic *Monthiy BA a Se 22,671 20,973 24,923 27,379 95,946 
Ae eee eee 23,651 19,120 22,283 23,731 88,799 
EES ee *19,651 *16,765 22,200 19,000 77,616 
err re 20,320 16,616 18,984 19,656 75,576 
Sunset cece ce eee e cece gt eeeeces 18,180 17,092 19,483 19,270 74,025 
Motion Picture Magazine...... 15,677 14,285 17,812 18,339 66,113 
ENN oc ccace si doeevipacee 17,646 15,340 11,071 10,280 54.337 
Success SNe Giicll Sve wis aieidtrevelecers 8,702 11,562 12,500 13,707 46,471 
( OMEUTY 2... eee eee eee ee evens 3,360 6,104 10, 976 16,856 7,296 
i ED ices cesasieiad<- *8,580 6,104 6,832 9,744 31,260 
EE. 5 Bi sie. gon chro odo Stas 5,342 4,704 5,348 4,900 0,294 
EEE gcc cctccsessccsces 4,197 4,648 5,790 3,813 18,448 
445,691 424,240 464,344 459,127 1,793,402 
*New size. tHearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
VON 12 TONE) 6.0.6.556<scccce 146,080 131,042 114,787 103,038 494,947 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ 103,866 93,486 95,976 84,714 378,042 
Good Housekeeping .......... 85,715 80,004 73,434 70,253 309,406 
eS RS rere 75,446 63,374 60,585 50,416 249,821 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 68,265 61,768 57,604 45,462 233,099 
Pictorial Review *44,628 60,930 46,660 193,577 
8 . ee e0 | *34,717 *42,593 39,463 155,789 
cactus sg.n0>60-006 33,757 31,530 29,361 127,163 
Designer & Woman’s Mag..... 29,798 30,687 27,628 24,238 112,351 
Miodern Priecillg 2... csc seve 20,570 14,870 24,820 18,734 78,994 
People’s Home Journal........ 12,580 14,603 17,642 17,305 62,130 
WOME WEEE cc scccccccces 15,527 16,209 14,158 15,286 61,180 
People’s Popular Monthly..... *9,176 9,587 8,694 11,165 38,622 
Rates 6,857 9,138 7,932 9,010 32,937 
Mother’s-Home Life ......... 8,001 7,249 5,151 6,509 26,910 
*New size. 694,771 645,119 643,464 571,614 2,554,968 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Gaerden....... 26.20. 117,521 101,347 98,184 78,485 395,537 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 108,417 101,799 96,049 83,614 389,879 
Country Serre $117,146 $89,123 81,816 63,066 351,151 
Eins 010. 5 6 6.04:¢-010000 61,254 53,727 49,188 45,214 209,383 
OE errr $70,001 456,545 38,925 30,989 196,460 
EE SI nc. 0s:¢-ovcesiewse 34,749 33,494 35,258 37,209 140,710 
Popular Mechanics .......... 33,724 31,808 34,944 32,648 133,124 
Arts & Decoration ............ 46,930 31,164 25,494 26,236 129,824 
EE Ge Hoge slpi.s. 0 5 bes 810m 6 30,308 29,551 32,685 34,275 126,819 
Nation’s Business ............ 31,482 28,638 26,950 24,210 111,280 
Popular Science Monthly..... *24,643 *24,017 *29,332 27,015 105,007 
Outdoor Recreation .......... 21,958 23,486 24,085 27,698 97,227 
EE toh ig/ith 4:5 0'0:9':<906.0:00 4.0% 19,518 30,920 15,590 17,240 83,268 
I I 53.50.66 9:60.64 0%s's 18,436 17,019 18,890 18,099 72,444 
National Sportsman ......... 11,775 11,944 15,875 21,607 61,201 
Scientific American .......... 12,538 14,699 18,584 14,479 60,300 
Science & Invention.......... 12,273 11,414 18,728 16,346 58,761 
Forest & Stream ...........+- 10, "452 6,774 12,770 15,873 45,869 
783,125 697,469 673,347 614,303 2,768,244 
*New size. tChanged to four-column page. 
WERetes ps 7. ISSUES) 
Saturday Evening Post....... 368,189 377,062 349,035 304,356 1,398,642 
Literary Digest .....ccccccee 84, 204 75,590 57918 81,612 320,924 
American Weekly 34,268 43,015 70,822 $92,038 240,143 
COMOES cccccccces 48,696 41,317 35,814 18,779 144,606 
Forbes (2 issues) 37,248 28,393 20,443 18,033 104,117 
SS Ere es 20,731 426,045 $27,236 27,432 101,444 
Din. «tab eeiatee Neebso0 60% $32,709 125,929 22,247 20,539 101,424 
Christian Herald ..........-. 20,927 19,541 27,436 16,872 84,776 
646,972 636,892 632,551 579,661 2,496,076 
issues. 
GRAND TOURED So occas 2,570,559 2,403,720 2,413,706 2,224,705 9,612,690 
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A statement regarding 
the editorial policy of 
The American Mercury 


(Reprinted from January, 1926, Issue) 


The American Mercury is open 
to the discussion of questions on 
which educated and _ civilized 
people differ; in such areas it 
permits and welcomes the utmost 
freedom of opinion. 

But there are also regions in 
which intelligible discussion is 
quite impossible. The American 
Mercury cannot affront its read- 
ers by dealing with such topics 
gravely. It will go on poking fun 
at them, hereafter as in the past. 


The fastest growing 
quality circulation 


730 Fifth Avenue 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A LARGE advertising agency 
was recently asked by one of 
its important accounts to submit a 
number of slogans. The job was 
turned over to the most brilliant 
copy writer intheagency. Ina few 
days he completed his assignment. 
The list of slogans he turned in 
might well have been penned by 
Oscar Wilde, George Bernard 
Shaw or some other master of in- 
cisive epigram. 

The head of the agency looked 
over the list, bit his under-lip, 
picked up his pad of yellow 
scratch paper and started to write 
at a furious rate of speed. Within 
a half hour he turned out a list 
of twenty-five slogans, all of 
which read something like this: 

“The majority of people like it.” 

“It sells because folks like it.” 

“Tt stands supreme.” 

“The world has never produced 
anything better.” 

The two lists were mixed to- 
gether and typed, every other 
slogan on the revised list being 
one that the chief, himself, had 
written. The copy was submitted 
to the client and when his accep- 
tances were returned, it was found 
that every slogan written in the 
Oscar Wilde style was rejected 
and every slogan that the Chief 
had written was accepted. 

The head of the agency, being a 
practical business man, knew that 
the client would recoil from any 
copy that smacked of brilliancy. 
He knew that the only slogans that 
had any chance of “getting by” 
were those that stated some fact 
about the product in the simplest 
style. 

The “brilliant” copy writer told 
the Schoolmaster that he learned a 
lesson which he will not soon for- 
get. 

* * * 

“The thing that this country 
needs now,” said one of the 
Schoolmaster’s friends the other 
day, “is thicker slices of ham in 
sandwiches. I understand that 
the big deficiency that Vice- 


president Marshall used to com- 
plain of, a good five-cent cigar, 
has been remedied. But 1926 
model ham sandwiches! They re- 
mind me of nothing so much as 
my mail from advertisers. Lots 
of bulk but not much flavor. Can't 
you come out for more meat in 
direct-mail and sandwiches?” 

A little later he came to the 
Schoolmaster with a piece of 
direct mail from Oak Flat Ranch 
at Paso Robles, California, as an 
example of what he calls sales- 
building flavor. Sandwiches would 
soon be the only thing needing 
immediate reformation if all ad- 
vertising should improve to the 
level of this California letter 
campaign. It is an unusual piece 
of. advertising in four parts de- 
signed to sell small prunes by 
mail. 

The first part is a processed let- 
ter without salutation or fill-in 
but signed in longhand. “Being a 
rancher’s wife,” it starts off, “I 
have things to do besides manag- 
ing my own ‘business.’ Just now 
I am helping Mr. Edwards market 
the prune crop ‘direct by mail.’” 
The letter swings along with 
freshness and a fine personal 
touch. After talking about Oak 
Flat Ranch prunes for two para- 
graphs Mrs. Edwards says: 


_I wish you could see one of those 
nice prune boxes we have ready to 
send you. I told Mr. Edwards every 
woman appreciates a well-made clean 
box, so he got genuine California Sugar 
Pine, planed smooth and bright outside 
and inside. The carpenter used small 
head finish nails and put plain brass 
hinges on the covers. The boxes are 
really the handiest kitchen chests. You 
can paint and use one for years— 
refilled, for trip lunches, toys, etc. 

When you try using naturally grown 
and dried prunes I know you will en- 
joy their fine flavor and will not tire 
of them. There are several advantages 
—fewer doctor bills, extra quality and 
fair price, and you help us growers 
besides. 


The second part of the mailing 
piece is a sample, two French 
prunes wrapped in a square of 
waxed paper. The third part is 
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|'Do These Building Managers 
Know About Your Product? 


These experienced building owners and managers are 
examining plans and making recommendations for the 
construction, equipment and operation of the pro- 


posed Bank and Office Building of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. 

They are serving on a committee of the Building Plan- 
ning Service of the National Association of Building 


Owners and Managers. This 


Who They Are 


ening (left to right): A. B. 
Randall, Philadelphia; Paul Wun- 
=" ee tee phia; B. H. Bel- 


DP, You *; A. orn, 
Philedelshia ¥. Laird, Philadel- 
phia; A. P. 

Andrew Johnstone, 
Royal Gurley, New York; George 
R. Bailey, Chicago; C. R. Chey- 
ney, Philadelphia; 'L. B. Ermel- 


Koop, Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia ; 


procedure insures a building 
that will: produce the maxi- 
mum returns on the invest- 
ment. 


A building manager in whose 
city this Building Planning 
Service recently functioned 
said: “So important were the 





results of this service that the 
banks are forcing it as an is- 
sue on future construction 
and its influence is being felt 
throughout the state.” 


Besides serving on building 
committees, the building owners and managers of the 
country are acting as single units in selecting materials 
and equipment for new office, loft and apartment build- 
ings and apartment hotels. 

You can tell these men about your product through 
their business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. 


Morgan, Philadelphia; 
Malm, Cleveland; B. A, Langley, 
Detroit; Earle Shultz, Chicago; 
W. H. Ballard, Boston. 


BUILDINGS AN 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO ‘Member A. B. P. 














OPPORTUNITY 
for Account Executive 
in New York 


A small well equipped 
New York agency is in- 
terested in increasing its 
monthly billing. 

They will be glad to 
correspond with a hustler 
who can secure good ac- 
counts and wishes to make 
change of location. West- 
erner preferred. 

Drawing account and 
commission to right man 
who has ability and can 
develop business. 

Write in detail. Replies 
will be held strictly con- 
fidential. 

Address “E.,” Box 176, 
Printers’ Ink. 























BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK bigders 


will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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a dialogue between “Big Prune’ 
and Frenchy Prune. Here ig 3 
slice of the dialogue: 

Big Prune: “Frenchy, why don’t you 
try to be a credit to our family tree? 
It is foolish to go on developing sugar 
at the expense of bulk. See how big 
and handsome I am.” 

Frenchy Prune: Coated with glycerine 
to give you a- patent leather shine! 
All puffed up with irrigation. That 
thins out your sugar, toughens your 
skin, spoils your flavor and makes you 
stringy inside. 

_Big Prune: You may have a sweeter 
disposition, but see the show I put up, 
My friends never see you when I'm 
around. 

Frenchy Prune: You're a great big 
eyeful, Big Boy, but I’m a better 
mouthful. Do your friends eat with 
their eyes? 

The final enclosure is an order 
blank which suggests that the 
sender note on the back the names 
of friends who might be inter- 
ested in buying prunes by mail, 

Some of the members of the 
Class who realize that they have 
a serious problem keeping their 
mail advertising out of a rut may 
get a hint or two from this direct 
appeal from Oak Flat Ranch. 

. & @ 


The Schoolmaster often wishes 
that members of the Class would 
speak their minds as heartily as 
did E. P. Brown, of the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., in Printers’ 
Ink of April 29, in his letter en- 
titled “A Revolt against ‘Gardenia 
Day’.” It was in reply to the 
Schoolmaster’s suggestion _ that 
March 21, the first “official” day 
of spring, ought to be better cele- 
brated by advertisers, particularly 
florists. 

Year after year the School- 
master goes along making his little 
notes and observations, approving 
something here and adding a word 
of caution there, and feeling nota 
little rewarded when members of 
the Class send a note saying, “By 
George, you’re right.” But, in the 
nature of things, he can’t be right 
all the time. Therefore he feels 
equally encouraged when members 
speak up and disagree. Disagree 
ment is just as much a sign of in- 
terest as approval, 

The Schoolmaster does not re- 
treat from his position regarding 
the opportunity which advertisers 
have of reminding us that om 
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One of the largest shoe manufacturers 
in the East has asked us to find imme- 
diately a Sales Manager to direct his en- 
tire distribution. 


Wanted 
General Sales Manager—$12,000 


plus a participation in profits 


This shoe manufacturer has a splendid reputation. 
He makes a fine product, built up by years of na- 
tional advertising. He is reorganizing personnel and 
creating the post of General Sales Manager. The 
present large sales force is to be expanded. Immediate 
improvement in sales and profits will be expected. 


The right man will have full responsibility and 
adequate authority. He must be a leader of men; 
must thoroughiy understand modern distribution 
methods and trends; and must have wide and suc- 
cessful experience in selling to the wholesale and re- 
tail trade, including department and chain stores. 
A knowledge of shoes or other style merchandise will 
be helpful but is not essential. 


Salary, first year $10,000 to $12,000 with partici- 
pation in profits or bonus. Future up to the man 
himself. Age 38 to 45. Headquarters in Boston. 
To start earliest possible moment. 


In behalf of our client we invite applications by 
mail only (none other will be considered) giving full 
particulars of past experience, success, present con- 
nection and earnings, age, nationality and education. 
All correspondence will be held strictly confidential. 


REIMERS & OSBORN, Inc. Advertising 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
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y Cir- 
culation in the Entire 


West! 


Sworn statement to the govern- 
ment shows: 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1925 


181,785 


—a gain of 7,505 over the same 
period of last year! 
REPRESENTATIVES 
John B. Lederer, 910 Hearst Bidg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











IT’S AIMED, AT 
'HE SEASONS BEST 
SMELLERS” 


AN OUTSTANDING 





SET 
TO PREVENT THE DANDIES 
OF OLD FROM APPLYING THEIR 
LACE-EDGED SLEEVES TO ~ 
PROBOSC 


TED IDEAS ,NOT IDEALESS 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS wwe. 
250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YO 
VANDEBBILT 4503 
IDEA CREATORS NOT JUST ILLUSTRATORS 
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March 21 the Equinox formally 
lifts the curtain on the Pageantry 
of spring; but when our member 
speaks of the conscienceless ten. 
dency to convert honest human 
sentiment into iron dollars, as in 
the case of “Mother’s Day” with 
its store-bought flowers, he is talk. 
ing gospel. 

Advertising men have got to 
watch themselves lest in their haste 
and eagerness to earn the approval 
of the boss, they do not cause a 
reaction in the public mind, and 
find themselves ill-spoken of. Ip 
creating “Mother’s Day” for com- 
mercial purposes, the florists 
stepped up pretty close to the line 
of bad taste. A man’s sentiments 
regarding his mother ought to he 
left alone by exploiters. But the 
arrival of spring is in another 
class. It is something that gives 
everybody a little glow of feeling 
that advertisers may properly help 
to enhance. It will suit the 
Schoolmaster perfectly well if the 
florists drop “Mother’s Day” and 
substitute the Spring Equinox. 

* * * 

There has come into the hands 
of the Schoolmaster a piece of 
printed matter in which occurs 
the phrase “progressive Beau- 
ticians.” It apparently refers to 
the proprietors and operators of 
the white-lined parlors from which 
dignified and _ respected ladies 
come out looking like the Follies 
of 1926. For the desire of the 
members of certain occupations to 
give themselves a kind of pro 
fessional air by taking on a pro- 
fessional-sounding name the 
Schoolmaster has a sneaking kind 
of sympathy; it at least betokens 
a desire to enhance the dignity of 
those occupations. But what the 
Schoolmaster deplores is the 
lack of imagination so frequently 
shown in this respect. It has be- 
come the fashion to tack the end- 
ing “ician” on the end of any old 
word and thus produce a brand 
new and high-sounding compo 
Thus in due course we shall prob- 
ably find ditch diggers calling 
themselves “diggicians” and rivet- 
drivers “riveticians.” 

The Schoolmaster is an old 
copy writer with a fondness for 
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These indicate the personage of money 

spent who a 

—— INTERS’ INK PUBL! NICATIONS in 
hese industries. These diagrams are 

based on 1924 advertising expenditures 

in 35 national periodicals as compiled 

by the Curtis Publishing Company. 































House Organs 


+ We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house- 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000, at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THE WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaGazINeE. 

i, We produce Stow’s Magazine 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 

















SALESMEN 
—By-Mail 
Advertising 
Service 


For Business and 
— Professional Men. 
Something different and original 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
a basis, we have the ammunition. 
SERVICE-SYSTEM 
442-444 Elizabeth Avenue 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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SLIDE-VERTIZE 
TO THE 


MILLIONS 


The Perfect Dealer Tie-up 


STANDARD SLIDE SERV- 
ICE INSURES SHOWING 
Used by 1563 National Advertisers 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 
Largest Lantern Slide Establishment 
in the World 


209 West 48th Street, N. Y. City 
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the integrity of words, and a tem 
such as “Beautician,” howeye 
well meant, gives him a pain jp 
the reverence faculty. The reason 
that such artificial terms look and 
sound so frightful is that they 
are commonly the result of ap 
endeavor to hitch Latin and Greek 
derivatives into an unnatural 
team. The ending “ician” is from 
the Greek “ikos,” meaning “per. 
taining to.” But the word “beauty” 
is from the French by way of 
old Latin. Words like “phy 
sician” and “optician” have a cer 
tain harmony perhaps becaug 
they are all Greek in derivation 
But “mortician” as applied to m- 
dertakers has never looked o 
sounded quite right to the School- 
master because the front part is 
Latin and the latter half Greek 
His recommendation to the word- 
coiners is that they look up all 
the derivation and make the 
proper marriages before releasing 
any wild word on a suffering 
public. 
* * * 

As he looked through his mail 
the other morning the School 
master was arrested by a plain 
gray envelope with six lines of 
printing. It was the six lines of 
printing that caused the School- 
master to stop and these, oddly 
enough, were in the upper left 
— corner of the envelope. They 
said : 


45,000 Men and Boys 
Thank You and Ask You 
To read the enclosed Statement. 
From Room 1402, 2 West 45th St 
New York City 
Return Postage Guaranteed 


On other: occasions, the School- 
master has pointed out the possible 
good-will value of the retum 
notice on the mailing envelope. 
Not often, however, has he seen 
the point so nicely exemplified as 
on this envelope containing the 
Seventy-Fourth Annual Report of 
the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of the City of New York. 





Sales of Winchester Arms 


The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn., reports 
net sales of $13,961,365 for the year 
ended December 31, 1925, comparing 
with $12,497,261 in the previous year 
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Advertising Job 
Wanted 


with advertiser or agency where 
six years’ experience with one lead- 
ing agency can be used. Am now 
successfully filling a job of contact 
and preparation of advertising— 
copy—plan—r esearch—mostly as 
assistant to principals on several 
large accounts. 

ant a job, where copy and art 
are less dominant factors, as ad- 
vertising manager or assistant or 
with agency. Advertising experi- 
ence covers several lines of busi- 
ness. Thirty years old. Good edu- 
cation. Married. Prefer New York 
City or vicinity. Address ‘“H,” 
Box 177, Printers’ Ink, New York. 

















Publisher’s Assistant 


A former associate, who was business mana- 
ger of a publication, now discontinued, de- 
sires connection in the capacity of pub- 
lisher’s assistant. He understands advertis- 
ing, modern circulation methods, office routine, 
accounts and make-up. He is particularly 
well-informed on advertising, having at one 
time represented several publications. He is 
single, 28 years of age and has no inflated 
ideas about his starting salary. He is anxious 
to connect with a New York publisher. I 
will be glad to put you in touch with him. 
Address ‘‘J,’’ Box 178, Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMAN—MANAGER 
AVAILABLE TO SOME HIGH CLASS PUB 
LICATION FOR NEW YORK TERRITORY 
at present Eastern Monnger for Western Pub- 


lishing House. Broad experience in every 
branch of advertising. Capable of supervising 
salesmen. ~} eg yt on r, per- 
sonality wm alt ach. Looking 


to permanent past d with big po ‘Possibilities. No 

A sing man of 
ten years roy Invites y —* from 
well known and dignified magazine publisher. 
“Z,"" Box 171, Printers’ Ink. 
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New Accounts for Grant & 


Wadsworth Agency 

Schleicher, Inc., Gary, Ind.; has ap 
pointed Grant & Wadsworth, Tne, 
New York advertisng agency direct 
the advertising account of The” 4 
Radiator Cover. Newspa 
zines and direct mail Will be mat used, 
This agency will also direct the ae 
tising of the Pathé Dollar Ball, 
product_of the Pathé Golf Ball Com 
any, Brooklyn, N. Y. News rs, 
usiness papers and direct mail will ke 
used for this account. 





Join Boston Agency 

Otis Adams and ’ Richard Klofkorn 
have joined the P. F. O’Keefe Advertis 
ing Agency, ay as account execu- 
tives. Mr. Adams recently conducted 
his own business and had been with th 
General Motors Corporation and the 
National Cash Register Company. For 
the last three years Mr. Klofkorn has 
been advertising director of the Con- 
necticut Electric Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. He previoudy 
mee with the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
nc 





New Accounts for Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Agency 


The moet Advertising Committee, 
Beaufort, is planning a newspaper 
campaign ad Worth and South Carolina 
which will be directed by the E. 6. 
Stellings Company, Inc., Wilmington, 
N. C., advertising agency. The Carolina 
Beach Corporation, Wilmington, 
estate development, has appointed this 
agency to direct an advertising campaign 
in several Southern States. 





Newspaper Campaign for New 
Grape Product 


New York State newspapers are to be 
used in introducing Grape Ola Concen- 


—_ a ——! grape juice made 
Henry C Card Company, Inc, 
Bredese N. Y. ." is planned to 


gradually extend the campaign. Adver- 
tising Industries, Inc., Buffalo advertis- 
ing agency, is directing this campaign. 





Engine Account for H. A. 
Calahan Agency 


Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., Cos Cob, 
Conn., marine motors, has appointed The 
H. A. Calahan Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. pres azines 
business papers will be us 











PACH BROS. 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 


TRY ; 
aa 

NEW YORK 

Standard Automatic High Speed Press 

in running condition at the price 

of a quarter Gordon. $395 cash or 

terms. Phone C. F. & Co., 3970 

Beekman. 














FOR SALE 


as new. $350. Sheet Steel Trade Ex- 
tension Committee, 332 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsb Xx 





Former publisher and editor requires 
about $20,000 to finance new publication. 
Circulation and advertising possibilities 
unlimited. Preferably a man who can 
handle advertising end. Box 569, P. I. 


PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE 
Two Revolution 26 x 35 bed. In ex- 
cellent condition. Completely equipped 
with motor: Will accept $675. Terms 
if desired. Conner, 96 Beekman St. 


Printer’s Opportunity to Procure 27 
x 39 Optimus Babcock Two Revolution 
Press completely equipped and in first- 

running order at half present value. 
Must be disposed of. Write A. T. F. 
Co, 96 Beekman St., New York City. 


e ° . 
Advertising Promotion 
If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 

ice, Incorporated. Suite 1004, 1841 
Broadway, New York City. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


operating in Quebec and _ FEastern 
Ontario wants Summer selling specialty. 
Electrical, Hardware or Automotive pre- 
ferred. Can give excellent representa- 
tion on the right articles. 
10 DistrisuTors, LIMITED 
18 Tansley St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
Recognized Agency 
Wanted 
Will buy recognized agency 
in good standing. With or 
without clients. Give com- 
plete particulars and price, 
confidentially. Address 
Princeton, Box 573, P. I. 




















FOR SALE—Pony Century Two Reyo- 
lution Press in good order. Takes 
22 x 30 sheet. Must sell. Will take 
$525 cash or terms. [Ihssen, 106 Bar- 
clay Street, Brooklyn. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Magazine in highly specialized class field 
wants advertising representative in all 
important cities west of Pittsburgh ex- 
cept Chicago. Strictly commission prop- 
osition. An attractive opportunity to 
add another magazine to your group. 
Apply by letter only, furnishing two 
references. M. B. Smith, Room, 730, 
510 North Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 








Owner of a thoroughly recognized 
and established agency within 200 
miles of here, at a growing oil 
and grain center of over 110,000. 
Many accounts and many prospective ac- 
counts. Must leave the business because 
of ill-health. Will sacrifice at a low 
figure and remain a short while with the 
new concern to establish acquaintance- 
ship and _ good-will. Address L. E. 
Fenton, 739 Railway Exchange, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE within 
30 miles of Philadelphia, doing a busi- 
ness of about Forty Thousand Dollars 
per year. Mergenthaler Model 8 quick 
change Linotype with three magazines 
and nine fonts of matrices. Miehle No. 4 
two revolutions, 3-roller, high speed job 
and book press, convertible delivery. 3 
Chandler Price Job Presses, one 8 x 
12, one 10 x 15 and one 12 x 18. Power 
Paper Cutter, Punching and Perforating 
Machines. Wonderful line of type faces 
in large quantity and variety. 

going business; no slack 
periods, keeps five men and two ap- 
prentices working constantl at ca- 
pacity. Will be sold for little more 
than price of equipment. An ex- 
ceptional opportunity. Address Box 
554, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


Assistant Production Manager 


by advertising agency. State educa- 
tion, experience, religion and salary de- 
sired. Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Big opportunity. Drug and mail order 
experience. State experience, age and 
salary to start. Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
FREE LANCE { cory ax! 
Agency has space for all. Accounts 
growing. Need help. Will share busi- 


ness partly with those who come in. 
707 FISK BLDG., or Circle 9841-42. 
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Experienced Local Display Solicitor 


Prefer young man with experience on city 
newspaper, who prefers to live in smaller 
city. Send photograph, references and 
salary expected. Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
Must have advertising agency copy and 
layout experience and able to plan, dis- 
play and write forceful selling copy 
for national and local advertising cam- 
paigns. Submit complete details, experi- 
ence, qualifications and salary expected. 
Address W. A. Krasselt, 354 Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Advertising Display Salesmen. We 
manufacture Genuine Photographs for 
window and counter displays, also a 
complete line of direct mail advertising 
and have a few choice territories open 
for high grade salesmen, commission 
basis, exclusive territory. Address The 
Garraway Company, Rutherford, New 
Jersey, giving full particulars as to ex- 
perience, references, etc., in first letter. 


Practical Production Man 
We need a man with PRACTICAL ex- 
perience to take complete charge of pro- 
duction. He should know how to set 
type, operate multigraphs, etc. He will 
use this knowledge only to direct others 
more intelligently. We are a recognized 
advertising agency. If you want to get 
away from the city into a position of 
real opportunity for getting ahead—write 

THE JAY H. MAISH COMPANY 

ADVERTISING 
MARION, OHIO 


We Want the Right Man 


To secure advertising (for the world’s 
most important import, export, indus- 
trial and commercial directory) in each 
city in the United States having a popu- 
lation over 250,000. Strictly a commis- 
sion proposition. Sole and exclusive ter- 
ritory granted. All reasonable co-opera- 
tion. No advances, no expenses, no 
drawing account. Unusual opportunity. 
Apply by letter only, furnishing two 
references. Suite 1005, at 1841 Broad- 
way, New York. 























WHAT IS HIS NAME? 


A young, growing, progressive 
agency has room for an account 
executive of proven ability. For 
the right man, an opportunity 
limited only by himself. Must be 
capable of assuming  responsi- 
bility, handle national business 
and be accustomed to giving his 
clients mgt ened personal ser- 
vice. His fitness will be mea- 
sured by personality, ability, ex- 
perience and ambition. The man 
we want has a job in a large 
organization and will recognize 
the opportunity to progress more 
rapidly in a business in which he 
can obtain an interest the 
minute he deserves it. Address 
Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 
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Experienced Advertising Salesman 
with trade paper training, a kn 

of agency methods and how they cae 
mediums, who has a good record for 
getting business, is wanted by a well es- 
tablished business paper to work Eastern 
territory. Applicant must furnish unques- 
tioned references as to integrity, char- 
acter and habits. First letter should con- 
tain full information about yourself: age 
nationality, fraternal affiliations, former 
connections and salary to start. Strict 
confidential. Box 556, Printers’ ik 


TRAVELING SALES EXECUTIVE, 4 
large manufacturer of heavy machin. 
ery, located in the Middle West wants 
a traveling Sales Executive to maip. 
— Prag eons aga the main office 
an © branches and to assis 
ing big deals. ‘oo 

The man we hire must be from 3 
to 40 years old, must present a good 
appearance and possess a pleasing 
personality, and must have a success. 
ful sales record in the heavy ma- 
a 4 } 

ere is an unusual opportunity for 

a man of high caliber The = 
duce results. In your reply please 
state age, education, experience, 
whether married or single and give 
references to whom we are free to 
apply. Box 547, P. I. 


COPYWRITER 


Large electrical refrigera- 
tion manufacturing con- 
pany, located in middle 
west, wishes to employ 
young man as copywriter. 
This is an exceptional op- 
portunity. Man preferred 
who can make layouts as 
well as write copy for ad- 
vertising booklets, broad- 
sides, folders, and so forth. 
In writing please state age, 
education and previous ex- 
perience. Also send photo- 
graph. Apply Box 544, 
Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
French Artist—has studio for 12 years, 
specializing ladies’ fashions, also pastels 
and posters—desires connection where 
preferably his experience will prove ad- 
vantageous. Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 

ARTIST DESIRES POSITION 
doing general art work, lettering 
and layout, experienced. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman—Over five years 
selling class and trade-paper space to ad- 
vertisers and agencies in New York City 
and Eastern territory. Age 28. College 
education. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 
i a 
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Free lance advertising, brochures, pro- 
motional publicity, American- -European 
experience; specialized fashions, antiques. 
Record: $350,000 new business first year 
New York firm. Box 563, Printers’ Ink. 





SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady would like position as assist- 
ant to advertising manager or with 
agency. Capable and proficient worker. 
Address Box 570, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Thoroughly experienced in all branches 
of commercial art. Will go anywhere. 
Box 564, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING — SALES ASSISTANT 


Nine years’ Agency, Newspaper, Merchan- 
dising experience, assistant to Advertis- 
ing Manager or Executive. Box 557, P. I. 


Sales Manager and Executive (Mail 
Order) seeks better position, 12 years’ 
success advertising, supervising and pro- 
moting. Direct to consumer and through 
distributors. Highest references. Clear 
Record. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Publicity Executive 
15 years’ clean record merchandising and 
sales promotion with 3 leading national 
advertisers. Available on reasonable no- 
tice, $5,000 to $6,000, depending on op- 
portunity. Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY JOB WANTED 
Idea and copy man or assistant. 24, col- 
lege trained, 4¥2 years’ thorough advertis- 
ing experience. Can write effective copy, 
visualize layouts, familiar with produc- 
tion details. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS PAPER DEVELOPER 
widely experienced in industrial fields 
and successful in both management and 
selling. Open for proposition and avail- 
able on short notice. Present salary 
$8,000. Located N. Y. Box 548, P. I. 























ADV. WRITER 


Eight years copy chief New York agencies 
and advertising and promotion manager 
for big manufacturers. Box 560, P. I. 


I WRITE BOOKLETS 


Booklets, brochures or catalogs—I am 
equipped to write and produce them at 
minimum cost. Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 








SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
College graduate. 7 yrs. mail sales exp., 
including 2% yrs. as Promotion Man- 
—~ of large investment corporation, and 
yrs. magazine promotion executive. 
w riter of effective advertising and editor- 
ial copy, as well as special articles. Knowl- 
edge of layouts and cuts. Now employed; 
services available June Ist. Box 549, P.I. 





Assistant Art Director 


of an Advertising Agency, at present 
employed as Studio Manager of large 
fashion studio desires to get into the 
advertising business. Three years’ ex- 
perience as manager. Young and 
ambitious. Connections with large 
number of artists. Interview if re- 
quired. Apply to Mr. John Russo, 2 
Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





YOUNG EXECUTIVE 
Direct-by-mail specialist. Has organ- 
ized and managed own business three 
years. Seeks connection where this ex- 
perience and six years of planning suc- 
cessful sales and advertising campaigns 
for well-rated concerns can be utilized 
to utmost advantage. nee nt personal- 
ity, college education; married. Moderate 
salary to begin. Box 555, P. 





AGENCY PRODUCTION MAN 
available at once to recognized New York 
City agency, advertiser or publisher. Five 
years with leading A.A.A.A. agency, or- 
dering printing, engraving, lithography, 
etc. Twenty-six years old. Protestant. 
Salary, $45-$50 per week. Best refer- 
ences. Box 571, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE 


Circulation Man with nineteen years’ 
experience in magazine subscription and 
circulation work. His connections have 
been only with three leading magazine 
publishing houses. Age 36; healthy; well 
educated and excellent ref. Box 550, ot 


COPY MAN 

Several years’ advertising agency ex- 
perience, including account handling; a 
graduate of a university; white, Chris- 
tian, married, 35 years old. Previous 
maximum annual earnings, $7,500, but 
no limit either way to salary expected if 

er comes from satisfactory source, 
agency or national advertiser. Address 
Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 











Sales Manager—Executive 
Buyer or Sales Promoter 


Unusual ability—over fifteen years’ ex- 
perience wants merchandising connection 
with a manufacturer or j r where 
ability, experience and hard work count. 
Stationery novelties. Toys _ preferred. 
Traveled all parts of U. S., Cuba. New 
York City preferred. Salary $5,500, else- 
where $6,500. Address Box 572, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER 


Agents copy producing profit ratios 3.2 

and 2.6 in less than sixty days; pro- 
duced over 3,900 inquiries in thirty days; 
one piece of follow-up turned loss into 
profit of 18.03 per cent; Advertise- 
ments sold $1. educational course at 
forty cents cost; another reduced cata- 
logue request cost from forty to fifteen 
cents; widely experienced with agents, 
C. O. D. and Direct Sale; unassisted 
have serviced, also contacted, half mil- 
lion in advertising. Box 551, P. I 
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Graduated, M. A. 


Said Lord Morley, “There is nothing 
more terrible than mettle in a blind 
horse”. This truth prevails in the adver- 
tising business. It is no place for over- 
much confidence in the energy of the 
understrapper if the advertiser is to be 
gratified by profits other than the sight 
of his name in print. On this basis, our 
creative department is peopled by only 
Graduate Makers of Advertising —hailing 
from the four points of the compass — 
geographically and in experience. 





The Geyer Company 


Advertising 


Third National Building 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Chicago Tribune gains 97,025 | 


daily circulation in one year | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





Circulation figures for the month 
of April show that the trend of 
Tribune circulation is still de- 
cidedly upward: 

March, 1926 .... 727,879 
April, 1926 . 741,831 


a gain of 13,952 





Comparison of this April’s circu- 
lation with that of a year ago is 
still more striking—almost 100,000 
gain in a year: 

April, 1925 644,806 
April, 1926 . 741,831 


a gain of 97,025 


The me go Tribrue 


§ITHE ~ WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (A 

















GROW WITH THE TRIBUNE IN _ 1926 




















